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Then the folk cried again; “Of all mortals Is the Father of all. 
€ 4 we endent that be, He walks on the snows with a solemn foot- 
¢ Surely gladdest is he!” fall!’ 
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SERAPION.* 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 








‘To me at least,” the Lutheran priest replied, 
‘Your problem is no problem after all! 
I solved it at my Heavenly Father’s knee, 
Spelling his Name out of the Book Divine, 
And looking up into those loving eyes 
With which he shines upon the worst and best ; 
Yet, since you wish it, I will tell a tale 
Of that same heavenly presence ; how it came 
To one who was in heart a little child, 
But who, being lesson’d by the overwise, 
Beheld the gentle dream dissolve away.” 


Then, without farther prelude, he began 
This story of the monk Serapion, 

Who, in the evening of his days, embraced 
The sweet anthropomorphic heresy. 


L 


On the mountain hights, in a cell of stone, 
Dwelt Serapion ; 
There, Winter and Summer, he linger’d alone, 


Most drear was the mountain and dismal the 
cell ; 
Yet he loved them well— 
Contented and glad in that silence to dwell. 


And ever his face wore a bright golden ray, 
And his spirit was gay, 
And he sang like the angels who sing far 
away! 


The goatherd, who gathered his flocks ere the 
night, 
In the red sunset light, 
Heard the voice ring above him from hight 
on to hight. 


Ofttimes, from his cell on the cold mountain's 
crown, 
He came merrily down, 
And stood, with a smile, ’mid the folk in the 
town. 


With raiment all ragged, worn shoon on his 
feet, 
He walk’din the street, 
Yet his eyes were so happy, his voice was 80 
sweet ! 


And ever his face wore the grace and the gleam 
Of a beautiful dream, 
Like the light of the sun on a soft-flowing 
stream ! 


And the folk cried aloud, as they gathered to 
see: 
** Of all men that be, 
The brightest and happiest surely is he!” 


And they question’d: “Oh! why is thy face 
ever bright, 
And thy spirit so light, 
Down here inthe valley, up there on the 
hight?” 
He answer’d: “ What makes me so happy and 
gay 
Wheresoever I stray? 
The Lord I behold all the night, all the day ! 


‘He walks like a Shepherd in raiment of gold 
On the mountain-tops cold ; 
He comes to my cell ; on my knees I behold. 


“He smiles like my father, who died long ago; 
His eyes sweetly glow— 
Those eyes are as sapphires; His beard is as 
snow! / 


‘Yea, night-time and day-time he comes to my 
call, 
The dear Father of All, 
With a face ever fair, with a solemn footfall !” 


* This tale is one of a series, supposed to be narrated 
by various dramatis persone, and forms pert of an 





a@npublished work, “The Great Problem.” The germ 
— found in Gibbon, and is quoted 








Wise monks from afar came to hear and to 


see, 
Il. 
As they climb’d thro’ the snows to his cell, they 
could hear 


His voice ringing clear, 
Ina hymn to the Lord who forever seem’d 
near. 


They enter’d and saw him. He sat like a 
wight 
Who beholds some strange sight— 
Face fixed, his eyes shining, most peaceful and 


bright! 


“O brother! what makes thee so happy?” they 
cried. 
With a smile he replied : 
‘The Lord who so loves me, my Guardian and 
Guide! 


‘He comes in the night and He comes in the 
day 
From his Heaven far away ; 
I feel His soft touch on my hair, as I pray. 


“He smiles with grave eyes like my father long 
dead, 
His hand bows my head, 
From the breath of His nostrils a blessing is 
shed!” 


Thro’ their ranks as they listened a cold 
shudder ran, 
And the murmur began : 
**Can God have the touch and the breath of a 
man? 


“No soul can conceive Him, no sight may 
desery 
The Most Strange, the Most High, 
Not the quick when they live, not the holy 
who die.” 


But Serapion answer’d: ‘‘I hear and I see ; 
He comes hourly to me; 
He speaks in mine ear, as I pray on my 
knee !” 


They murmur'd: “ Blaspheme not! He dwells 
far away ; 
None fathom Him may ; 
For He is not as man, nor is fashion'd of 
clay. 


‘Can the God we conceive not have ears and 
have eyes? 
Who sayeth so, lies! 
Cast thy heresy off, hear our words, and be 
wise | 
“For God is not flesh as his worshipers be — 
Nay, a Spirit is He, 
Not shapen for mortals to hear or to see. 


‘‘Inconceivable, Holy, Divine evermore, 
All His works ruling o’er ; 
Yet by these we conceive Him, and darkly 
adore.” 


Then Serapion answer’d; ‘‘ How strange! For 
He seems, 
In my heautifal dreams, 
To be near,with a kind face that brightens and 
beams !” 


They murmur’d: “ These fancies are false and 
abhorred ; 
Since the God who is Lord 
Neither face hath nor form, though his wrath 
is a sword! 


* Put the vision behind thee! 
eye” 
Can perceive or descry 
What is hidden from angels of God in the 
sky !” 


Be sure no man’s 


But Serapion answer’d: “ He comes to my 
prayer ; 
He is kind, He is fair ; 
His smile is as sunlight, thatsleep on the air. 





‘Not as men, but more splendid and stately and 
tall 


But they cried: “ By some fiend is thy solitude 
stirred ! ° 
Shall the Light and the Word, 
The Spirit Almighty, be seen and be heard? 


“Put the vision aside; like a dream let it flit, 
And the shadow of it; 
Lest the heresy drive thee, accurst, to the Pit.” 


They spake and he listened. For nights and 
for days 
He hark’d in amaze, 
While they proved that a phantem had glad- 
den’d his gaze, 


At last all was clear, and his forehead was 
bent 
In submissive sssent, 
They confess’d him and bless’d him, and joy- 


fully went. 
Oil. 
There he sat, still as stone, sadly thinking it 
o’er, 


At his desolate door, 
Then, alone in his cell, tried to pray, as before. 


He reached out his arms to the cold, empty air, 
Kneeling woefully there ; 
He prayed unto God; but none came to his 
prayer. 
He walked from his cell on the cold mountain's 
crown, 
Wending silently down, 
Till he stood, as before, ’mid the folk in the 
town. 


With raiment all ragged, worn shoon on his 
feet, 
He stood in the street ; 
And his eyes were not happy, his voice was 
not sweet! 


The gladness was gone that made golden his 
face ; 
Yea, there linger’d no trace 
Of the smile and the sunshine, the peace and 
the grace, 


And the folk whisper’d low, as they gather’d to 
ree— 
Of all men that be, 
The saddest and weariest surely is he! 


He climb’d up the mountain, and sat there 
alone ; 
And his spirit made moan— 
“* My God, they have slain Thee! My God, Thou 
art gone !” 
“‘ Their breath hath destroy’d Thee, my Father !” 
he said— 
“Thou art lost! Thou art fled!” 
And the sense of his doom was as dust on his 
head. 
IV. 


The goatherd still gather’d his flocks ere the 
night, 
In the red sunset-light ; 
But heard no voice singing, afar on the hight! 
Lowpon, ENGLAND. 
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BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 





GENERAL CHARACTER AND DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 

Tue middle age of Western Christianity 
resembles the period of the Judges in the 
history of Israel; when ‘the highways 
were unoccupied and the travelers walked 
through by-ways,” and when ‘every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” It was a fime of civil and political 
commotions and upheavings, of domestic 
wars and foreign invasions. Society was 
in a chaotic state and bordering on the 








brink of anarchy. Might was right. It 
was the golden age of border-ruffians, filli- 
busters, pirates, and bold adventurers, 
but also of gallant knights, genuine heroes 
and judges, like Gideon, Jephtha, Samson, 
and Samuel of old. It presents, in strik- 
ing contrasts, Christian virtues and heathen 
vices, ascetic self-denial and gross sensual- 
ity. Nor were there wanting idyllic epi- 
sodes of domestic virtue and happiness, 
which call to mind the charming story of 
Ruth from the period of the Judges. 

Upon the whole, the people were more 
religious than moral. Piety was often 
made a substitute or atonement for virtue. 
Belief in the supernatual and miraculous 
was universal; skepticism and unbelief 
were almost unknown, Men feared pur- 
gatory and Hell, and made great sacrifices 
to gain Heaven by founding churches, 
convents and charitable institutions. And 
yet there was a frightful amount of im- 
morality among the rulers and the people. 
In the East the Church had.to contend with 
the vices of an effete civilization and a 
corrupt court. In Italy, France and Spain 
the old Roman vices continued and were 
even invigorated by the infusion of fresh 
and barbaric blood. The history of the 
Merovingian rulers, as we learn from 
Bishop Gregory of Tours, is a tragedy of 
murder, adultery and incest, and ends in 
destruction. 


The Church was unfavorably affected by 
the state of surrounding society, and often 
drawn into the current of prevailing im- 
morality. Yet, upon the whole, she was 
a powerful barrier against vice, and the 
chief, if not the only promoter of education, 
virtue and piety in the dark ages. From 
barbaric and semi-barbaric material she 
had to build up the temple of a Christian 
civilization. She taught the new con- 
verts the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord's Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments—the popular 
summaries of faith, piety and duty. She 
taught them also the occupations of peace- 
ful life. Sherestrained vice and encour- 
aged virtue. The synodical legislation was 
nearly always in the right direction. Great 
stress was laid on prayer and fasting, on 
acts of hospitality, charity and benevolence, 
and on pilgrimages to sacred places. The 
rewards of Heaven were offered as an in- 
ducement for leading a virtuous and holy 
life; but it is far better that people should be 
good from fear of Hell and love of Heaven, 
than ruin themselves by immorality and 
vice. 

A vast amount of private virtue and 
piety is never recorded on the pages of his- 
tory, and is spent in modest retirement. So 
the wild flowers in the woods and on the 
mountains bloom and fade away unseen by 
human eyes. Every now and then inei- 
dental allusion is made to unknown saints. 
Pope Gregory mentions a certain Servu- 
lus in Rome, who was a poor cripple from 
childhood, but found rich comfort and 
peace in the Bible, although he could not 
read himself, and had to ask pious friends 
to read it to him while he was lying on his 
couch; he never complained, but was full 
of gratitude and praise; when death drew 
near, he requested his friends to sing 
Psalms with him; then stopped suddenly 
and expired with the words: ‘‘ Peace! Hear 
ye not the praises of God sounding from 
Heaven?” This man’s life of patient suffer. 
ing was not in vain, but a benediction to 
many who came in contact with it. “Those 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 

The moral condition of the middle age 
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yaried considerably. The migration of na- 
tions was most unfavorable to the peaceful 
work of the Church. Then came the bright 
reign of Charlemagne, with his noble efforts 
for education and religion; but it was soon 
followed, under his weak successors, by an- 
other period of darkness, which grew worse 
and worse, till a moral reformation began 
in the convent of Cluny, and reached the 
papal chair, under the lead of Hildebrand. 

Yet, if we judge by the number of saints 
in the Roman Calendar, the seventh cen- 
tury, which is the darkest, was more pious 
than any of the preceding and succeeding 
centuries, except the third and fourth 
(which are enriched by martyrs). 

The purity and happiness of home-life 
depend on the position of woman, who is 
the beating heart of the household. Fe- 
male degradation was one of the weakest 
spots in the old Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion. The Church, in counteracting the 
general evil, ran into the opposite extreme 
of ascetic excess asa radicaleure. Instead 
of concentrating her strength on the purifi- 
cation and elevation of the family, she 
recommended lonely celibacy as a higher 
degree of hvliness and a safer way to 
Heaven. 

Among the Western and Northern bar- 
barians she found a more favorable soil for 
the cultivation of Christian family life. 
The contrast which the heathen historian, 
Tacitus, and the Christian monk, Salvian, 
draw between the chastity of the Teutonic 
barbarians and the licentiousness of the 
Latin races is overdrawn for effect, but not 
without foundation. The German and 
Scandinavian tribes had an instinctive rev- 
erence for the female sex, as being inspired 
by a divinity, possessed of the prophetic 
gift, and endowed with secret charms. 
Their women shared the labors and dan- 
gers of men, emboldened them in their 
fierce battles, and would rather commit 
suicide than submit to dishonor. Yet the 
wife was entirely in the power of her hus- 
band, and could be bought, sold, beaten, 
and killed. 

The Christian religion preserved and 
strengthened the noble traits, and devel- 
oped them into the virtues of chivalry, 
while it diminished or abolished evil cus- 
toms and practices. The synods often deal 
with marriage and divorce. Polygamy, 
concubinage, secret marriages, marriages 
with pear relatives, mixed marriages with 
heathens, or Jews, or heretics were forbid- 
den; the marriage tie was declared sacred 
and indissoluble (except by adultery); sexu- 
al intemperance restrained and forbidden 
on Sundays and during Lent; the personal 
independence of woman and her rights of 
property were advanced. The Virgin Mary 
was constantly held up to the imagination 
as the incarnation of female purity and de- 
votion. Not infrequently, however, mar- 
riages were dissolved by mutual consent 
from mistaken ascetic piety. When a mar- 
ried layman entered the priesthood or a 
convent, he usually forsook his wife. In a 
Roman Synod, of 827, such separation was 
made subject to the approval of the bishop. 
A Synod of Rouen, 1072, forbade husbands 
whose wives had taken the veil to marry 
again. Wives whose husbands had disap- 
peared were forbidden by the same Synod 
to marry until the fact of death was made 
certain. 

Upon the whole, the synodical legislation 
on the subject of marriage was wise, time- 
ly, restraining, purifying and ennobling in 
ils effect. The purest and brightest chap- 
ter in the history of Pope Nicholas I, is 
his protection of injured innocence in the 
person of the divorced wife of King Lothair 
of Lorraine. 

To the family, in the wider sense, belong 
the servants, whether bond or free, 

History is a slow but steady progress of 
emancipation from the chains which sin 
hasforged. The institution of slavery was 
universal in Europe during the middle 
ages, among barbarians as well as among 
civilized nations. It was kept up by nat- 
ural increase, by war, and by the slave- 
trade, which was carried ‘on in Europe more 
or less till the Fifteenth Century, and in 
America till the Eighteenth. Not a few 
freemen sold themselves into slavery for 
debt, or from poverty. The slaves were 
completely under the power of their mas- 
ters, and had no claim beyond the satisfac- 
tion of their physical wants. They could 





not bear witness in courts of justice. They 
could be bought and sold with their chil- 
dren, like other property. The marriage 
tie was disregarded, and marriages between 
freemen and slaves were null and void. In 
the course of time, slavery was modified 
into serfdom, which was attached to the 
soil. Small farmers often preferred that 
condition to freedom, as it secured them 
the protection of a powerful nobleman 
against robbers and invaders. The condi- 
tion of the serfs, however, during the mid- 
dle ages, was little better than that of 
slaves, and gave rise to occasiona] out- 
bursts in the Peasant Wars, which oc- 
curred mostly in connection with the free 
preaching of the Gospel (as by Wiclif and the 
Lollards in England, and by Luther in Ger- 
many), but which were suppressed by force, 
and in their immediate effects increased 
the burdens of the dependent classes. The 
same struggle between capital and labor is 
still going on in different forms. 

The medieval Church inherited the pa- 
tristic views of slavery. She regarded it as 
a necessary evil, as a legal right based on 
moral wrong, a8 a consequence of sin and 
a just punishment for it. She put it in 
the same category with war, vivlence, pes- 
tilence, famine and other evils. St. Au- 
gustine, the greatest theological authority 
of the Latin Church, treats slavery as a dis- 
turbance of the normal condition and 
relation. God did not establish the domin- 
ion cf manover man; but only over the 
brute. He derives the word servus, as 
usual, from servare (to save the life of cap- 
tives of war doumed to death), but cannot 
find it in the Bible till the time of the 
righteous Noah, who gave it as a punish- 
ment to his guilty son Ham; whence it fol- 
lows that the word came ‘from sin, not 
from nature.” He also holds that the in- 
stitution will finally be abolished, when all 
iniquity shall disappear and God shall be 
allin all. 

The Church exerted her great moral 
power not so much toward the abolition of 
slavery as the amelioration and removal of 
the evils connected with it. Many pro- 
vincial synods dealt with the subject, at 
least incidentally. The legal right of hold- 
ing slaves was never called in question, 
and slaveholders were in good and regular 
standing. Even convents held slaves, 
though in glaring inconsistency with their 
professed principle of equality and brother- 
hood. Pope Gregory the Great, one of the 
most humane of the popes, presented bond 
servants from his own estates to convents, 
and exerted all his influence to recover a 
fugitive slave of his brother. A reform 
synod of Pavia, over which Pope Benedict 
VIII, one of the forerunners of Hildebrand, 
presided (A.D. 1018), enacted that sons and 
daughters of clergymen, whether from free 
women or slaves, whether from legal wives 
or concubines, were the property of the 
Church, and should never be emancipated. 
No pope has ever declared slavery incom. 
patible with Christianity. 

But, on the other hand, the Christian 
spirit worked silently, steadily, and irresist- 
ibly in the direction of emancipation. The 
Church, as the organ of that spirit, pro- 
claimed ideas and principles which, in their 
legitimate working, must root out ultimate- 
ly both slavery and tyranny, and bring in a 
reign of freedom, love, and peace. She 
humbled the master, and elevated the slave, 
and reminded both of their common origin 
and destiny. She enjoined, in all her 
teaching, the gentle and humane treatment 
of slaves, and enforced it by the all-power- 
ful motives derived from the love of Christ, 
the common redemption and moral brother- 
hood of man. SheS opened her houses of 
worship as asylums to fugitive slaves, and 
surrendered them to their masters only on 
promise of pardon. She protected the 
freedmen in the enjoyment of their liberty. 
She educated sons of slaves for the priest- 
hood, with the permission of their masters, 
but required emancipation before ordina- 
tion. Marriages of freemen with slaves 
were declared valid, if concluded with the 
knowledge of the condition of the latter. 
Slaves could not be forced to labor on Sun- 
day. This was a most important and hu- 
mane protection of the right to rest and 
worship. No Christian was permitted, by 
the laws of the Church, to sell a slave to 
foreign lands, or to a Jew or heathen. 
Gregory I prohibited the Jews, within the 





papal jurisdiction, to keep Christian slaves, 
which he considered an outrage upon the 
Christian name. Nevertheless, even clergy- 
men sometimes sold Christian slaves to 
Jews. The tenth Council of Toledo (656 
or 657) complains of this practice, protests 
against it with Bible passages, and reminds 
the Christians that ‘‘the slaves were re- 
deemed by the’ blood of Christ, and that 
Christians should rather buy than sell 
them.” Individual emancipation was con- 
stantly encouraged as a meritorious work 
of charity well-pleasing to God, and was 
made a solemn act. The master led the 
slave with a torch round ‘the altar, and, 
with his hands on the altar, pronounced 
the act of liberation in such words as these: 
‘For feaz of Almighty God, and for ‘the 
care of my soul, [ liberate thee”; or, ‘‘ In 
the name and for the love of God, I do free 
this slave from the bonds of slavery.” 

Occasionally, a feeble voice was raised 
against the institution itself, especially from 
monks who were opposed to all worldly 
possession, and felt the great inconsistency 
of convents holding slave property. Theo- 
dore, of the Studium, forbade his convent 
to do this, but on the ground that secular 
possessions and marriage were proper only 
for laymen. A Synod of Chalons, held be- 
tween 644 and 650, at which thirty-eight 
bishops and six episcopal representatives 
were present, prohibited the selling of slaves 
outside of the kingdom of Clovis, from 
fear that they might fall into the power of 
pagans and Jews; and he introduces this 
decree with the significant words: ‘The 
highest piety and religion demand that 
Christians should be redeemed entirely 
from the bond of servitude. By limiting 
the power of sale, slave propetty was raised 
above ordinary property; and this was a 
step toward abolishing this property itself 
by legitimate means. 

Under the combined influences of Chris- 
tianity, civilization, and economic and po- 
litical considerations, the slave trade was 
forbidden, and slavery gradually changed 
into serfdom, and finally was abolished 
all over Europe and North America. 
Where the spirit of Christ is, there is lib- 
erty. 
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THE PICTURESQUE IN POETRY. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Ir the art of the poet is worthy of a place 
among the other fine aris—and many of us 
are ready to put it in the highest place—it 
should not be treated as the result of capri- 
cious inspiration, nor as the offspring of a 
whimsical cerebral mood. No doubt lime 
labor is too apparent in a great deal of our 
recent verse; but this does not prove, or 
even tend to prove that genuine poetry may 
not be all the better for a high degree of 
technical finish. Versification as a science 
and an art may be successfully taught, 
just as drawing is taught in our schools; 
but good verse may be, and too often is, 
very poor poetry, tothe same degree that 
a correct drawing may be a most uninter- 
esting picture. 

If I were to phrase what to me seems the 
most important of the minor technical ele- 
ments of poetry, I should write: pictur- 
esque effect. By picturesqueness I do not 
mean, however, mere graphic facility of 
color and grouping for the purpose of com- 
passing novelty of combination. For in- 
stance, whe» Tennyson writes: 

‘* The milk that bubbles in the pail 

And buzzings of the honied hours,” 
he gives one a sudden realization of the 
very essence of pastoral influence. The pic- 
ture is of no special locality. Each reader 
instantly remembers the milkmaid and the 
cow of his own beloved country lane. The 
bees of Merry England hum no more 
sweetly than those of Maryland or of Indi- 
ana. Such a stroke of the poet’s stylus is 
not strictly realistic, and yet it brings out 
an effect picturesque and real. When Mr. 
Howells, in his poem ‘‘ Mulberries,” sings of 
the time when 

“ Anything sweet in the mouth could sweeten 

The whole bitter world for a boy,” 
he presents no abstraction, but a picture 
of a boy inthe hey-day of childish relish 
of life, his lips purple with the juice of ripe 
wild mulberries and his palate tingling with 





the zest of the fruit. These minor chords, 
these deft touches, these bits of subdued 
color, may not be, and they probably are 
not, evidences of the highest poetical 
genius; but they stand for proof of a deli- 
cate sense of art, without which verse 
would lose more than half of it# tharm. 
The music of well-chosen and nicely- 
phrased words is merely cumulative, so to 
say, of the picturesque effect contained in 
the conceit. Some of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems are what some of Mr. Whitman’s 
would be after they had gone through the 
alembic of a genuine artist-poet. I feel 
quite sure that several of our younger Eng- 
lish and American poets of just note have 
taken the most picturesque elements of their 
verse in the rough from old French sing- 
ers, who gathered sweets without knowing 
how to make honey. One might reason- 
ably hasten to say, in this connection, that 
the sort of picturesqueness which Dante 
Rossetti delighted in would be better de- 
scribed as picture-like; for he wrote his 
verse with a paint-brush. Not a few clever 
poets have discovered for themselves the 
great value of artistic handling of materi- 
als for picturesque effect, and have over_ 
done the thing, as clever talent is wont to 
do, where genius would have reserved the 
coarser and louder touches. It is hard to 
learn that self-restraint which is the birth- 
right of the true artist, that withholding 
of the superfluous, that selecting of the fit- 
test, that perfect command of the generic 
and suggestive. Shakespeare, Burns, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Emerson give evidence 
of having drawn from Nature the pictur- 
esque element, as the bee collects honey in 
its rudimentary forms, and of having trans- 
muted it by the power of a subtle art-gift 
into the fragrant, imperishable essence of 
song. 

What is called genius may be noth- 
ing more than a large capacity for study- 
ing Nature and of profiting by Nature’s 
examples of expression. To one a flower 
is merely a sweet dash of color, to an- 
other it is a rune, a suggestion, a germ 
of thought. One loves a pretty face and a 
lithe form; another loves asoul. It is so 
easy for ambitious talent to mistake mere 
colorand music, which are the froth of 
song, for that sweetness and strength of 
which the inner substance of poetry is 
blended. 

A thought is the highest form of picture. 
It is what the soul sees, the idea. In art 
of the purest sort the aim is to express a 
thought. In poetry the picturesque affects 
both the vehicle of expression and the 
thought expressed. This gives the poet an 
infinite advantage over the musician and 
the painter. His music is perfect music, 
his drawing and coloring are of Nature’s 
own, and his thoughts take on shades of 
meaning from words, music, color and all 
combined. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the wide-awake, eager students 
of our day should try every fret in the lan- 
guage and thrum every possible chord of 
picturesque expression, forgetting, in their 
enthusiasm, that, first of all, one must have 
something worthy of expression. We may 
admit that words and phrases have a value 
extrinsic of their actual meaning, as has 
been asserted by some of the French writ- 
ers, but this value cannot stand alone; it 
must be blended with the germinant, the 
fragrant, the pungent suggestions, after 
which we all hunger. The poet is called 
upon to study, to learn, to grow stout and 
strong in wielding the implements of his 
art. He isno more born full-grown than 
the blacksmith is. I have always fancied 
that there is a virility in genuine poetry 
suggestive of bare, brawny arms and a 
corded neck, Vulcan’s shoulders and 
Apollo’s head. But these physical allusions 
are rather used to typify the masculinity of 
the poet. His art is not obtainable by the 
effeminate. Robert Browning holds his 
unique place by force of his constant mas- 
tery of the picturesque, and it is this 
savoir-faire, in the matter of thinking, as 
well as in the mode of expression, that, in 
some degree, characterizes every genius. 

The confident audacity with which a 
really great mind does a supreme act offers 
a bad pattern for talent to follow; hence 
it is that so many clever intellects mistake 
the merely novel for the original, and are 
continually surprised that their verbal gym- 





nastics are not received as the thauma- 
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turgics of genius. The odd and the outré 
are not necessarily picturesque or interest- 
ing. Mere tricks of phrasing are beneath 
the need of a song-god. Itis shoal water 
that makes the most froth, and it is the lit- 
tle stream that babbles and cries: ‘* Come, 
look at me!” In a word, apparent, obvious 
art, so-called, is not art; it is artifice. A 
good rule by which to measure a poem is to 
read it, and then ask the question: Which 
strikes me more forcibly, the art of this 
poem’s composition or the force of its pic- 
turesqueness? If you are forced to exclaim 
first, ‘‘What a peculiar, what an odd 
style!” ten to one the poem will not live a 
month; butif yousay, ‘‘ What picturesque 
power is condensed here!” it is immortal. 
After all, it is to Nature that we must go 
for the germs of both art and criticism. 

The brain of the poet is full of bundles of 
fragrant roots and herbs, so to speak. He 
keeps them labeled and ready for use in his 
experiments. The true critic is a taster 
who knows every shade of flavor, every 
aroma, every bouquet, every essential zest. 
To him the picturesque is multifold as the 
waves of the sea. It appeals to the eye, the 
ear, the sense of smell, of taste, of feeling; 
it takes all forms. Poetry is to him the 
universal art, the vehicle of all pleasing 
pictures, all ennobling ideas. Uncon- 
sciously the poet is the perfect critic—the 
self-critic. He bas what may be called edu- 
cated, thoroughly-trained intuitions, as con- 
tradistinguished from the brilliant acquire- 
ments of the clever trickster in verse. The 
late Sidney Lanier was an example of a true 
poet halting between this temptation and 
that—wavering back and forth from the 
extreme of whimsical phrase-forging to 
that of a lofty communion with ideas of the 
sublime. 

Nearly all of our minor poets are caught 
nowadays in the gill-net of literary 
experiment. They fvel impelled to set 
about doing something charmingly out-of- 
the-way. They ransack the world for 
something to poetize about. Like some 
painters who go off to Algiers or Tartary 
to get subjects for their brushes, they 
imagine that oddity of apparel is the chief 
point in a figure-sketch; that the novel in 
landscape is the exponent of value. They 
pander to curiosity instead of compelling a 
high interest. They mistake the odd and 
the curious for the ennobling and the pic- 
turesque. ‘Art for art’s sake” is a good 
maxim, if it be first settled what true art is. 
In poetry, art for its own sake gave us 
Keats’s divine fragments; but it was dirt 
for dirt’s sake that gave us the poems of 
Charles Baudelaire, and others of his kind. 
So it appears to be trickery for the trick’s 
sake that is just now bewildering many of 
our young poets. Chansons, ballades, vire- 
lais, rondels, triolets, and all the rest, smack 
of this tricksy spirit. Honest art gets 
nearer to Nature. There is more freshness 
in yonder wood than there is in all the 
musty tomes of the early French lyrists. 
What is picturesque at first hand rarely 
fails to become conventional and merely 
ornamental at second or third hand. In 
fact, much of the fanciful verse of the day 
is merely a conventionalization, for decora- 
tive purposes, of the flowers of early 
poetry. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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Tue House has, at last, passed the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, reluctantly granting the 
Navy permission to exist for six months 
longer. I heard a member congratulate a 
lady acquaintance, whose husband is in the 
Navy. 

‘You will get the money which is your 
due, at last. Late? Oh! yes; but consider 
how amiably the House feels about embar- 
rassing the new President with any en- 
tanglements left over from the old adminis- 
tration. How could they feel sure that the 
new man wants to have the Navy paid?” 

It was not a bad sarcasm on the con- 
duct of the House. Its tardiness of action 
led to the shutting up of the navy yards, 
stopping work on the new cruisers and cut- 
ting down the number of instructors in the 
academy at Annapolis. The new adminis- 
tration will go in to find a full treasury, the 


with it and a Republican Senate which will 
not obstruct desirable legislature, and with 
the sentiment of the country which the 
Republicans have educated up to the point 
of demanding it, the new administration 
will give the country a Navy, takethe credit 
of having done so, and forget their own be- 
havior during the years in which they have 
blocked the way and refused to do anything 
but what would keep the navy above water, 
until Admiral Porter said, half grumbling, 
half laughing: ‘‘ Officers and water don’t 
make a navy.” 

This timidity about hampering the new 
administration with any pledges from the 
old, seems to have been the reason for post- 
poning the discussion of the Nicaragua 
treaty until some future day. Many Demo- 
crats will be glad to have the treaty carried 
over into a special session, after the fourth 
of March, in order that Mr. Cleveland may 
have an opportunity to decide whether or 
not he will adopt the policy it involves. If 
he does not approve, they can easily defeat 
it. 

The news of the dynamite explosion 
came while the Senate was still in execu- 
tive—that is, secret session. The sympathy 
of every one except Mr. Riddleberger, of 
Virginia, seems to have been aroused. The 
executive session was immediately made 
into an open one, and the Bayard resolution, 
offered at once and passed, showed the 
feeling of the Senate, and was well followed 
up on the Monday succeeding by Mr. Ed- 
munds’s bill, relating to the manufacture 
and transportation of dynamite. The news 
of the explosion was received here, and the 
resolution and other expressions of sym- 
pathy were flashed back over the lines in 
less than two hours, and the last were 
placarded at the newspaper offices in Lon- 
don, and the crowd which surrounded the 
ruins there heard of it before their excite- 
ment had subsided. There was a prompt- 
ness about this which is agreeable to all 
lovers of humanity throughout the world. 

The last reception of the three given by 
the President was a very brilliant affair. 
The number of people attending was 
greater than on any of the similar occasions 
in former years. The women worc their 
most elegant dresses; and of the men, so 
many wore glittering uniforms that they 
helped the brilliant appearance of the rooms 
instead of detracting from it, as they usually 
do in their garments of black. The dip- 
lomats had heard so much of the offense 
they had given by their failure to appear in 
uniform at the second of these receptions 
that they atoned, this evening, by wearing 
every thread of gold lace their position 
would allow, and every decoration which 
their grateful countries had ever given 
them. 

The officers of our Army and Navy are 
obliged to appear in full dress—that is to 
say, full uniform—on these occasions; and it 
seemed as if courtesy required a similar 
proceeding on the part of the foreigners. 
But one of the difficulties a stranger has to 
contend with in this country is the lack of a 
cast-iron etiquette which prescribes to every 
man his exact part and place in any public 
pageantry. I met the daughter of Madame 
Ristori shortly after the second reception. 
She had attended it, and, as she had heard 
much about the contention, I asked her 
what the custom was abroad. She is a 
young lady of twenty-four or five, with 
beautiful hair and eyes, a slender, graceful 
figure, and speaks English very well. 

‘In Italy,” said she, ‘‘ they wear their 
uniform on New Year’s day, when they go 
to congratulate the King. The King, also, 
is in his uniform of General, to compliment 
his visitors. Your President receives on 
New Year’s day in a morning coat,”. 

To this I had nothing to say, because I 
had not reflected deeply upon the matter. 

‘*Then,” said the Marchesa, ‘‘ they only 
wear uniforms at a state funeral, or upon 
some state occasion, and at no other time. 
When they are invited to the King’s palace 
toareception of an evening they are ex- 
pected to wear only a dress suit; and so 
they,do it here, unless specially requested 
to do otherwise. And what can one do but 
follow the customs of his own country?” 

It is certainly the way our ministers do 
when abroad; and it seemed a fair thing to 
let the rule work both ways. 

The crowd was so great on this last occa- 





Tesult of a protection that they decry, and 


from the dressing-rooms up-stairs down 
the length of the upper hall, down the 
stairs, across the end of the lower hall and 
through the red room to the door of the 
blue room, where the President and the 
ladies of the cabinet stood. It was not, 
however, an unpleasant twenty minutes; 
as the ribbon of people streamed around 
the curves of the broad stairway,one saw 
handsome women and distinguished men 
more clearly than afterward, when all were 
on a general level in the rooms below— 
Senator and Mrs. Warner Miller, Colonel 
Whittemore, Admiral Porter, with a tall, 
dark-haired lady on his arm, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiscock, Lieutenant Greely, with his wife, 
Mr. Justice Harlan, Minister Foster and 
Mrs. Foster, Mr. Nordhoff, of the New 
York Herald, his wife and pretty daughter. 
The staircase was not an unpleasant part of 
the scene. People moved along in a 
leisurely way (arush was impossible) and a 
hum of conversation gently filled the air. 
Mr. Hiscock is one of the leaders of the 
House upon the Republican side, anda 
man one would notice among other notable 
faces. He is quite tall, and his head, with 
iron-gray hair, worn a little longer than 
the precise limits of fashion allow, is set 
upon broad shoulders, which carry it with 
a grave deliberation of manner that inten- 
sifies the thoughtful expression of the eyes, 
and makes one feel that the owner is looking 
at you in a considerative manner, and would 
put you to a test of your mettle if he could 
—not in a combative way, but philosophi- 
cally, calmly, and without prejudice. The 
paragraph devoted to him in the ‘‘Con- 
gressional Directory ” is a dry record, as of 
all the members, and the reader must put 
in the vital interest for himself. From 
farmer, school teacher, or lawyer, there is 
a gradual rise, until, toward the end, as in 
Mr. Hiscock’s case, one sees, ‘‘ elected to 
45th, 46th, 47th, and 48th Congresses”; 
the last one, with its calm statement of the 
majority in favor of Mr. Hiscock over two 
or three opponents, leaves one to see, if he 
can, how the disintegration of parties is 
going on of late. If it continues we shall 
undoubtedly arrive at that millennium in 
which each man shall vote for any candi- 
date he pleases, and the only drawback will 
be an uncertainty as to whom the people 
would really like best, and a lack of strong 
united effort in any direction. 

The Japanese Minister gave a very large 
party last week. It is the first time this 
Winter that one of the isolated races 
has given a general party to ladies as well 
as gentlemen. The Chinese Minister had 
his wife with him when he issued invita- 
tions for a reception two years ago; but it 
was only for gentlemen. Nothing in or 
about the rooms betrayed that there was a 
lady wife up-stairs, who must have heard 
the noise of the voices below, but who was 
not permitted any other privilege. The 
Japanese are less conservative. The other 
evening, Mrs. Kuki, the wife of the Minis- 
ter, stood by the door of her long parlors, 
in faultless European dress, of pale pink 
satin and silk, with a bouquet of roses, her 
black hair done in a French roll, and, with 
a line of ladies at her side, received the 
guests. Of these ladies, one was a niece 
and two others were wives of the Japanese 
attachés of the legation, and nothing was 
foreign about them but theirfaces. All were 
in beautiful English costumes. Mrs. Kuki 
is very pretty, with drooping lids over dark 
eyes, a clear pink color in her cheeks, 
and a very sweet, intelligent expression. 
She speaks very little English, but said, 
‘* How do you do?” and ‘‘ Good evening,” 
and shook hands with her guests, and smiled 
a welcome, and looked grateful when peo- 
ple tried to talk with her. The Minister 
himself went about among the people, and 
I saw him with the wife of a senator on his 
arm, escorting her to the supper room, 
where he took care that she had terrapin, 
and as many of the other delicacies of a 
very elaborate supper, as if he had attended 
American ladies all his life. He, too, 
speaks very little English. The mantel- 
pieces in the parlors were banked with 
beautiful flowers—tulips, jonquils and 


roses; but the furniture of the rooms was 
strictly American, with the exception of 
some Japanese séreens and tablets, aud on 
the wall a fine oil painting of Fusiyama, 
the great extinct volcano, with its snow- 
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and talking in English, French, any lan- 
guage but that of the host and hostess. It 
must have seemed a little odd to be sur- 
rounded by such a hum, feel the responsi- 
bility of a host, but not know a word of 
what one’s guests were saying. I saw the 
English Minister and his two daughters, 
the French Minister, M. Roustan, Mr. 
Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, General 
and Mrs. Sheridan, Geaeral Capron, who 
had spent many years in Japan, the 
Russian Minister who was Minister to 
Japan before he came here, Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, Senator Mander- 
son, General Ruggles, General Hazen, 
of the Weather Bureau, Mrs. McElroy 
and the President, who came late (hav- 
ing gone first to the theater to see Henry 
Irving in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”) Mrs. 
Justice Harlan, and others equally distin- 
guished, enough of them to fill all the 
rooms till it was almost a crowd, though 
the house is a large one. 

The Women’s Indian Association of 
Washington held a large meeting here a 
short time ago, in behalf of Indian rights 
and Indian cultivation, and for the purpose 
of calling attention to the deficiencies of the 
Indian Appropriation Bill passed last year. 
The school at Hampton has suffered by an 
intentional and also an vnintentional dis- 
crimination made against it, and the Prin- 
cipal, General Armstrong, has found it pec- 
essary to call attention from the country in 
general to the facts. There still lingers 
among many members of the House a feel- 
ing that the civilization of the Indian is an 
impossibility; that, while they may take 
kindly to the privileges they obtain at 
Hampton and Carlisle, and learn the duties 
of civilized life and how to obtain a liveli- 
hood, yet, when they return to their 
tribe, they lapse into the barbarism which 
meets them there, and which must inevita- 
bly overwhelm them. The opening para- 
graph of a speech recently delivered before 
the House, showed how much the honorable 
member felt discouraged on this point. The 
discouragement was probably stropg enough 
to make him and others discriminate 
against Hampton, and so withhold from 
them what is justly their due. The private 
schools are doing just as good work for the 
Indian as the Government schools; and the 
result has been that Hampton has had to 
call upon charitable people ai over the 
country to make good this failure on the 
part of the bill. This, too, when the money 
devoted to them by the bill is not a gift; 
for Secretary Teller himself says that ‘* the 
Government owes the Indian over four mil- 
lions of dollars for education, a large part 
of which is the price of lands purchased 
from the Indians and sold again at a 
profit,” but of which not a cent has been 
paid to the Indians. Half only of what 
was asked for Hampton as a transportation 
fund was granted, and that is exhausted; 
and for the next six months the charity of 
the country will have to be drawn upon for 
the deficiency. That was the intentional 
discrimination. The meeting in Washing- 
ton was to show what education and train- 
ing has already done fer the Indians. Short 
addresses, in fairly good English, were 
made by ‘‘ Medicine Bull,” a Sioux Indian, 
who had gone to Hampton in middle life; 
by Noah La Flesch, an Omaha; and ‘“‘Bush 
Otter,” from Dakota; and also by ‘‘ White 
Ghost,” a chief of the Lower Gastonnais, 
speaking through his interpreter, ‘‘ Medi- 
cine Bull,” who, after staying three years at 
Hampton, had gone back to Dakota and set 
up a school himself, He had fifty-six 
scholars. ‘‘I teach English, reading, arith- 
metic, and write on slates. I come back to 
Hampton to learn some more.” The others 
epoke, urging their claims to be taught and 
trained like white people. 

The fact is, that civilization is surround- 
ing and pressing the Indian on every side. 
It may have been true once that the edu- 
cated Indian returned to his home must 
lapse into barbarism; but it is not true 
now. Civilization is thrust upon him. 
‘* Medicine Bull” goes back to teach a great 
school of fifty-six children, all eager to 
learn. ‘ In Dakota, Indians, whoeight years 
ago wore blankets, and Jived in the woods, 
pow live in lug houses on the prairies and 
raise corn and vegetables. The question 
has been decided. We have gone on to the 
next: Shall he have the money that belongs 
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tage in furthering his progress in educa- 
tion? 
Wasurnoton, D.C. 
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A CASE IN THE PRESBYTERY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


Tue incident lately misreported by the 
secular newspapers, as if it had been an 
acrimonious and offensive debate in the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, took place on 
this wise. 

A certificate of the good standing of Leon- 
ard W. Bacon in the New London Associa- 
tion having been read by the clerk, was 
referred to a committee of five, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Breed was chairman. The 
committee by and by reported unanimously 
that, after conference with Mr. Bacon, they 
found him to be in substantial agreement 
with the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, as generally understood, and 
recommended that he be received by the 
Presbytery on assenting to the prescribed 
questions. A motion to that effect was 
made and was about to be put to vote, 
when Mr. Bacon remarked that, if the effect 
of the vote would be to preclude him from 
a full statement of the sense in which his 
answers to these questions should be under- 
stood, he would simply decline to answer 
them at all. The formulas were under- 
stood in widely diverse senses, so that a 
categorical answer to them could give no 
just and certain meaning. He was resolved 
on being distinctly understood on these 
three questions, if he answered them at all. 
He would have nothing to do with any 
reticence, equivocation or ambiguity in 
such a matter. If the Presbytery was to 
receive him, it must be only after ample 
opportunity on their part to examine and 
on his part to explain. 

Accordingly the three ‘constitutional 
questions” were read by the Moderator, 
and the floor was given to Mr. Bacon for 
an explanation regarding them, which he 
gave as follows: 





I beg leave to explain, in a few words, 
the reason why the question of admitting 
me to membership in this body is before 
you. 

T am here in Philadelphia, ministering to 
the Woodland Church, in pursuance of the 
general rule of duty in the ministry, to go 
where Iam sent for, and do what I am 
asked to do, without raising questions 
about convenience, or compensation, or 
sectarian relation. It was urgently repre- 
sented to me by the church and by many 
members of this Presbytery that I was 
wanted here. Whenever it appears that I 
am wanted no longer, I shall promptly re- 
tire, with thanks for this opportunity of 
pleasant and apparently useful service, 

Since the Presbytery, by a recent vote, 
has opened the way for me to continue in 
this work for something more than a brief 
period of months, Ihave been assured by 
members of the Presbytery, with many ex- 
pressions of personal kindness, that it would 
be acceptable to them and conducive to the 
usefulness of my ministry here, if I should 
present myself for admission to this body. 
My own judgment is different; but my 
presence here this afternoon is the expres- 
sion of my deference to the counsels of my 
brethren. J leave it to the Presbytery to 
decide between me andthem. My effort, 
in this conference, will be to give the 
Presbytery, with all simplicity, whatever 
information they seek, that bears upon the 
question, without permitting my answers 
tobe affected by any undue concern about 
the result. 

I will take up in succession the three 
questions which the Moderator has read, 
and which (taken, as they notoriously are, 
among those who assent to them, in senses 
widely at variance) I should feel bound, as 
an honest man, to decline to answer at all, 
except for this opportunity of declaring to 
you unreservedly the sense in which my 
assent or dissent is to be understood. 

“*T. Do you believe the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be the word of 
God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice?” 

If this question were put to me in the 
course of ordinary, uncritical conversation, 
I might perhaps assent to it without quali- 





fication and without fear of being misap- 
prehended. But, speaking to a company of 
critical theologians, I am bound to speak 
critically. 

I prefer, instead of saying that ‘the 
Scriptures are the word of God,” to use 
the more exact expression of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and say that the Scriptures 
are ‘the word of God written.” The 
phrase, the word of God, is commonly used 
in the New Testament in a much higher 
and larger sense than as equivalent to the 
volume of sacred Scripture; and it does not 
tend to exactness of reasoning to use this 
scriptural expression, in theological argu- 
ment, in a non-scriptural sense. I fully 
approve the scruple of the authors of the 
Confession in not using the phrase, in this 
application, except with a qualification. 

The word infallible is one of the misfitted 
words of theology. It isa passive form, 
and means, properly, incapable of being de- 
ceived. It is intelligible as applied to man. 
As upplied to a book it is intelligible only 
in some modified sense. And what is the 
modified sense given to it in this applica- 
tion varies widely with different theolo- 
gians, who accept the use of the word. I 
do not like the word, on account of this 
uncertainty in the use of it, as well as on 
account of its intrinsic unfitness. I should 
not use it myself ia defining the doctrine 
of sacred Scripture; because it is not pos- 
sible to define with indefinite words. 
Nevertheless, I hold views concerning the 
Scriptures like those which are held and 
taught in the Presbyterian Church and its 
seminaries by men who accept this formu- 
la. And in their sense of the words, I 
assent to it, while expressing no judgment 
as to whether it is a proper sense, 

I shall be happy to give the Presbytery 
my views, in full, on the doctrine concern- 
ing sacred Scripture, if they have time to 
hear them; or, I will answer any particu- 
lar questions that may be proposed. [Here 
Mr. Bacon paused, to give opportunity for 
queries; but none being propounded, he 
proceeded to the second ‘‘ constitutional 
question.”’} 

“TI. Do you sincerely receive and adopt 
the Confession of Fuith of this Church, as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures?” 

The question is liable to this objection, 
that it implies that doctrine is taught in the 
Scriptures in the form of asystem; whereas 
doctrine is there presented in forms better 
adapted to the common use of the Church 
than the systematic form. The task of deduc- 
ing, arranging and systematizing the truths 
contained in the Scriptures is the task of 
theologians, and is not accomplished with- 
out mixtures of human error and infirmity 
from which the Presbyterian Confession, 
by its own acknowledgment, is not ex- 
empt. It would be clearly heretical, in 
the Presbyterian Church, to hold that the 
Confession of Faith is without error; even 
though it should also be deemed heretical 
to show what the error is. 

I take the question as meaning: Are 
some of the truths, explicitly or implicitly 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, restated and 
systematized in the Confession of Faith? 
And to the question in this sense, making 
due allowance for human error and infirm- 
ity in the systematizers, I do not hesitate 
to say Yes. I do not see how the question 
could be made to mean more, unless it is 
made to mean so much that none of you 
could assent to it. But assent to the ques- 
tion in this sense seems to me a very in- 
sufficient statement of doctrinal views for 
the present purpose; and I shall be glad to 
add to it in answer to any questions that 
may be proposed by the Presbytery. [After 
a pause, the speaker proceeded to the third 
question. ] 

“IIL. Do you approve of the government 
and discipline of the Presbyterian Church 
in these United States?” 

If the question were, Do you accept this 
government and discipline, and hold loyal 
obedience to it so long as you are under it? 
I should answer affirmatively, without hes- 
itation or qualification. But the question, 
as stated calls for a critical opinion from 
me. The question may refer either to the 
brief printed Constitution and Code of 
Forms, or to these together with the Mishna 
and Gemara of decisions and deliverances; 
or it may refer to the government as actu- 
ally administered. My best answer will be 





to give, in brief, my views of the Presby- 
terian Church polity generally. 

The nearest reproduction, in modern 
times, of the Church polity of the New Tes- 
tament, seems to me to have been in the 
original type of the Presbyterian Church, 
as instituted by John Calvin at Geneva. 
He avoided two of the most serious mis- 
takes of Congregationalism—the dividing 
of a town into separate churches and govern- 
ment exclusively by pure democracy— 
and instituted the town-church, with its 
college of bishops, having charge collective- 
ly of the whole flock of the Christian peo- 
ple of the town, and ministering in their 
several places of worship. In one import- 
ant respect the Geneva Church differed in 
organization from the Church in Ephesus 
and the Church in Philippi, the Churches in 
Galatia and the Churches in Achaia; and 
this was in its unavoidable but fatal en- 
tanglement with the civil government. 

If adherence to the original and purest 
type of Presbyterianism constitutes a Pres- 
byterian, I may be counted such, although 
I have no aspirations after that or any other 
sectarian name. 

The first departure from the apostolic in- 
stitute, as restored by Calvin at Geneva, 
was in the attempt, necessitated by the 
political complications of the Reformation, 
to expand this town-church polity to the 
dimensions of a kingdom, erecting, as in 
Scotland, the institution of a national 
Church, for which no precedent nor ana- 
logue is to be found in the New Testament, 
and under which as a unit the town- 
churches exist as fractional parts. 

The second departure from the apostolic 
and Calvinistic way was inaugurated a 
hundred years ago, at the setting up of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
The original Presbyterian polity had never 
contemplated such a thing as two Chris- 
tian Churches occupying the same terri- 
tory. TheChurch of Christ, in any place, 
was one; and any Christian outside of it 
wasinschism. In the early days of the Re- 
formed Churches, whenever a Church di- 
vided, each faction claimed to be the true 
Zion, and the rest were Babylon. They 
had a somewhat narrow definition of a 
true Christian; but they did not purposely 
exclude from their Church any who came 
within their definition. If Arminians and 
Episcopalians were shut out, it was not as 
dear brethren of sister Churches, but as 
those rejected for the damnable guilt of 
heretical pravity or for the sin of idolatry. 

At the time of organizing the American 
Presbyterian Church, not long after the 
Great Awakening, much larger views had 
come to prevail as to the conditions of 
salvation and union with Christ, the defini- 
tion of atrue disciple, and the essentials 
of Christian doctrine. Consequently, the 
Presbyterians of that day seemed shut up 
to the choice between two lines of diverg- 
ence from the old Presbyterian way. One 
was, liberally to enlarge the basis of Church 
organization, in accordance with the en- 
larged conception of the true disciple and 
the true minister of Christ. The other line 
was frankly to renounce a fundamental 
principle of original Presbyterianism—the 
principle of unity of the Christian people 
in one church fellowship—and adopt the 
sectarian principle as a law of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The latter line was the one 
adopted; and they proceeded to form a 
national sect, but in a spirit of friendly 
relation, and sometimes correspondence, 
with other sects. In my judgment, the 
choice was a mistaken one. A national 
sect is even further removed from any New 
Testament precedent than a _ national 
Church is. 

My answer, then, to the pending ques- 
tion is Yes, that lapprove the government 
and discipline of the American Presbyterian 
Church, in so far as it conforms to the 
original type of Presbyterianism at Geneva, 
‘mater et caput omnium ecclesiarum refor- 
matarum,” and that I disapprove of the 
divergences therefrom. I suspect that I 
am too thorough and consistent a Presby- 
terian for these later and degenerate days. 

But at the same time that I applaud the 
polity of Calvin’s own Church as apostolic 
and right, and lament the modern depart- 
ures from it in the direction of organized 
and recognized schism, I freely admit that 
sectarianism, having become inveterate in 
tradition and usage, and intrenched in im- 





mense vested interests, cannot at once be 
dispossessed; and that so long as Christian 
congregations must continue to have secta- 
rian government, the American Presbyterian 
polity seems an excellent one for the pur- 
pose, notwithstanding some grave defects; 
among which I would note the lack of that 
episcopal care for which the polity of Jobn 
Knox made ample provision, and for lack 
of which, your system, in its actual work- 
ing, has declined to a somewhat extreme 
type of Congregational Independency. 
(Cries of ‘‘True!” and ‘Hear, hear!’] 
For I assure you that there is far more of 
fellowship, co-operation, and practical uni- 
ty among the Congregational churches of 
Boston than among the Presbyterian 
churches of Philadelphia. 

Practically, my attitude toward the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, so 
long as I continue to minister in one of its 
congregations, will be this: First, to obey 
those who have the rule over me in this re- 
lation, with all deference and fidelity, and to 
be an example to others of scrupulous obser- 
vance of Church laws. Secondly, tosee to it 
that my congregation is faithful in all its cone 
stitutional duties, and considerate and dis- 
creet in the use of its constitutional liberties. 
Thirdly, to promote among them the spirit 
of a large and catholic fellowship—of look- 
ing not on their own things, but also on 
the things of others. Fourthly, to do 
whatever may fall within my power toward 
preventing or healing the waste, damage 
and scandal incident to the competitions 
and emulations of sects, and to hold my 
allegiance to the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, as paramount to the 
claims of any of the divisions into which 
it is unhappily sundered. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Bacon’s state- 
ment, a discussion at once arose, character- 
ized by much earnestness and animation, 
and at the same time by great courtesy and 
good feeling. The expressions of personal 
respect and good will toward Mr. Bacon, 
on the part of all the leading speakers, 
were so cordial and emphatic, that he takes 
this opportunity of expressing his acknow- 
ledgments for this, and in general for the 
constant fraternal kindness which he has 
received in this city from ministers of the 
Presbyterian and of all other denomina- 
tions. 

On account of other urgent business, the 
question was postponed to the next monthly 
meeting of the Presbytery. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








STATE CONTROL OF CORPORA- 
TI 





BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


Tue power of railroads over their patrons 
has, in most places, far outrun the power 
of government over railroads. 

The only place where the evils of dis- 
crimination are efficiently controlled is Cen- 
tral Europe. The means adopted are not 
such as would be approved by the majority 
of our legislators. The states of Europe 
deliberately give their sanction to pools. 
On behalf of their own roads they enter into 
such contracts with outsiders. Water 
routes are included in the pools. Of the 
traffic from Vienna to Pesth, it is arran ged 
what percentage shall go by each railroad, 
and what percentage by the Danube. They 
believe that the only way to avoid local 
discriminations is by avoiding competition 
altogether. 

Matters of classification, or of special 
rates to industries because they are weak, 
are publicly discussed and settled by a com- 
mission representing all interests. Spe- 
cial rates to industries which have be- 
come strong enough to dictate terms to the 
railroads are unknown in Europe. 

Continental railroad management moves 
too slowly to suit the needs of American 
life; and their rates are higher than ours. 
In avoiding the evils of competition they 
have sacrificed the spirit of enterprise 
which is so marked a feature in American 
railroad business. Judged by our stand- 
ards and our wants, they have lost more 
than they have gained; but the worst 
abuses from which we suffer are prevented, 
thoroughly and well. 

Our courts began with a blind reliance on 
com petition, and have been consistent in 
their opposition to pools, If the object 
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mer ely had been to keep down railroad 
profits, competition might have done tolera- 
bly well; but as a regulator of rates it was 
a failure. You cannot have railroad com- 
petition at every point; and, if you have it 
at one point, and not at another, the more 
active the competition is, the more you in- 
crease the differences of treatment which 
you wish to avoid. The abuses are never so 
glaring as in a railroad war. 


Recognizing this failure, our courts have 
sometimes gone to the other extreme, and 
have tried to prescribe rates based upon 
cost of service; but this has been done with 
so little knowledge of railroad business as 
to make their standards either impractica- 
ble or useless. 

Efforts at railroad regulation have been 
more frequently made through the legisla- 
tures than through the courts. Every state 
has been trying it on a small scale from the 
first. Since the Granger movement of 1873, 
it has been tried on a large scale. That 
movement, in spite of its mistakes and 
failures, was a great protest against great 
abuses of which the railroads in the upper 
Mississippi Valley had been guilty, and 
marks an epoch in the history of the sub- 
ject. From that time, railroad regulation 
has been a matter of national concern, and 
has been recognized as such, even though 
no important general legislation on the sub- 
ject has been passed by Congress up to the 
present session. 

We may divide legislation into two 
classes, according as it makes direct pro- 
vision concerning railroad rates, or aims to 
control them indirectly, through a commis- 
sion appointed for the purpose. 

1. The direct legislation concerning rates 
may be divided into pro rata laws and 
‘* short-haul ” laws. 

A pro rata law, in its crudest form, pre- 
scribes that charges shall be proportional to 
the distance. This is obviously unfair, even 
under the *‘ cost of service ” principle, be- 
cause it does not cost a railroad anything 
like twice as much to carry goods 200 miles 
as to carry them 100 miles. Once load them 
in your cars, and the mere expense of haul- 
ing is comparatively small. Seeing this, at- 
tempts have been made so to modify the pro 
rata bill as to introduce the principle that 
the railroad shall not make more profit upon 
one set of shipments than upon another. 
This fails, for the same reason that the 
attempt of the courts to base rates on cost 
of service fails—there are practical difficul- 
ties in the way of its enforcement. Fur- 
thermore, in the attempt to carry out pro 
rata laws—for instance, in connection with 
the Granger movement—the indirect effect, 
in crippling the railroads and frightening 
away capital, has generally been so bad that 
the laws have had to be repealed, or remain 
largely unenforced. 

A short-haul law simply says that a road 
shall not charge more for a part of a route 
than for the whole; more, for instance from 
Chicago to Springfield than from Chicago 
to Boston. This is not open to the same 
objections as the pro rata law. The princi- 
ple is right enough in most cases. There is 
no objection to enforcing it by law, provided 
that law can be made to reach all the rival 
routes. If it cannot, you cripple one set of 
routes to the advantage of another. Con- 
sider what would be the probable effect if 
Congress should pass a short-haul biil, and 
it should be found possible to enforce it. 
Our roads would then be forbidden to make 
their through rates lower than their local 
ones. They could not reduce their local 
rates to the standard of their through rates 
without destroying their profits. They 
would have to raise their through rates. 
This would have the effect of sending 
through shipments of grain via Canada, 
where the roads would be subject to no 
such restriction. The chief gainers fromthe 
passage of any such bill, and almost the only 
Ones, would be the Englishmen who own 

the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

2. The attempts to control rates indirect- 
ly, by commissions, are still. more varied 
than the attempts to control them by 
statute. We find two main classes—com- 
missions with power to act, and commis- 
sions to secure publicity. 

The best recent examples of commissions 
with power to act have been in Georgia 
and some other Southern States on the one 
hand, and in California on the other. The 


ally is that they undertake more than they 
can enforce. ‘‘ Whenever you see a head, 
hit it,” is apt to be their motto. The law 
empowers them to prescribe rates which 
the railroads shall charge; they are tempted 
to magnify their office and go to the full 
extent of their power. They thus make 
out schedules which the railroads cannot 
accept; and the railroads sometimes quiet- 
ly proceed to set the whole thing aside. 
This scems to have been the-case in Cali- 
fornia. The commissioners tried to do so 
much that they seem practically to have 
done very little. The English railway com- 
missioners have fallen under the same 
temptation, with somewhat the same re- 
sults. 

Commissions to secure publicity have met, 
on the whole, with rather better su.cess; 
perhaps because they have not been tempted 
to undertake so much. Their duties are 
to bring out facts concerning the rail- 
roads, to make recommendations, and some- 
times to assist in the prosecution of offenses. 
The most successful commissions of this 
kind have been those of Massachusetts and 
of Iowa. 


In spite of the prevailing impression to 
the contrary, corporations are sensitive to 
public opinion. Even when their managers 
are not, their owners are. For corporate 
property isso new athing that it has not 
acquired the immunity from interference 
which long usage gives, and its owners 
know, or are forced tolearn, that they must 
keep the public in good humor if they 
would not have their rights curtailed. 

Another fact which helps an intelligent 
commission is that the permanent interesis 
of the corporations and the public are 
almost always closely allied, however much 
their temporary interests may seem to 
differ. If the object of a railroad manager 
is simply to pay as large a dividend as 
possible for the current year, be can best 
do it by squeezing his local traffic, of which 
be is sure, and securing through traffic at 
the expense of other roads by specially low 
rates; that is, by a policy of heavy dis- 
crimination. But the permanent effect of 
such a policy is to destroy the local trade, 
which gives a road its best and surest cus- 
tom, and to build up a trade which can go 
by another route whenever it pleases. The 
permanent effect of such a policy is thus 
ruinous to the railroad as well as the local 
shipper. 

By securing publicity of management you 
do much to prevent the permanent inter- 
ests of the railroads from being sacriticed 
to temporary ones. By protecting the per- 
manent interests of the railroads you go far 
toward securing the permanent interests of 
the public; you enlist the stockholders and 
the best class of railroad managers on the 
side of sound policy. This is practically 
what the Massachusetts commission, under 
the leadership of Mr. Adams, did in the 
years beginning with 1869. They did it not 
as the result of any theory—at the outset 
many of their theories were quite wrong— 
but as the result of business sagacity; and 
never was work more fully justified by its 
fruits. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
because the system worked so well in Mas- 
sachusetts, it must work equally well else- 
where. We are apt to lay too much stress 
on the effects of a mere law or form. It 
succeeded in Massachusetts, partly because 
it was in the hands of able men, partly be- 
cause the Massachusetts railroad system 
was so old that it had acquired a certain 
stability. Many abuses incident to a period 
of rapid growth had passed away, or were 
in a fair way to regulate themselves. These 
same abuses, in newer sections of the 
country, might baffle all attempts at regu- 
lation. It is impossible to apply one sys- 
tem to all conditions. You could no more 
have applied European methods to our 
Western railroads than you could regulate 
the growth of an oak by tying tape meas- 
ures around its branches. 

But, whatever the conditions of growth 
may be, and whether they favor or hinder 
a commission in its work, two principles 
stand out clearly as guides to successful 
action. 1. To secure the maximum of pub- 
licity with the minimum of interference. 
2. To bring out the connection between the 
permanent interests of the corporations and 
the public, as distinct from their temporary 





great difficulty with such commissions usu- 


most far-seeing element on both sides toward 
a@ common end. 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FIRST LECTURE, 


(DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
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FACE TO FACE WITH MORMONISM—DYNAMITE 
FIENDS AND THEIR FRIENDS—AMERICA IN THE 
CONGO CONFERENCE—CHRIST’S METHODS IN 
THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 


A GREAT audience, crowding both lower and 
upper gallery in Tremont Temple, and filling well 
other parts of the house, was present at the 
opening of the tenth year of the Boston Monday 
Lectureship. The venerable Dr. C. A. Bartol 
offered prayer. Mr. Cook was greeted with ap- 
plause as he entered the house. The day was 
clear and bright, but extremely cold, Services 
began promptly at 12 o’clock and followed their 
usual order. 





THE PRELUDE. 


FACE TO FACE WITH MORMONISM. 

The Mormon cancer is now at least 1,000 miles 
broad, Advancing threads of its vile growth I 
have lately been crossing in Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Since 
I last stood on this platform it has been my for- 
tune, not only to travel round the Mormon can- 
cer, but through it; and I must say that a study 
of the red tentacles, ramifying far and wide on 
all sides of Salt Lake City, has been quite as im- 
pressive to me as an examination of the ghastly 
core of the disease. I know how distasteful this 
topic is, and how lacerating it is or ought to be 
to that honorable love of country which should 
feel a stain on any part of one’s native land as a 
personal wound. But agitation has begun on 
this great evil and must continue until peace is 
reached through purity. 

If Mormonism is allowed to grow twenty-five 
years longer, with no more check upon it than 
it has received in the last quarter of a century, 
there can be very little doubt that it will have a 
controlling power in the politics of all the states 
west of the Rocky Mountains, except California 
and Oregon. Open any atlas, showing the phys- 
ical development of ‘the country, and you wi!l 
notice that this region is thickly sown with 
mines ; that it is already occupied by a very ener- 
getic floating population, who are disembowel- 
ing the carth; and that, between the snow- 
capped ridges, wherever streams can be led out 
into the brown and dusty plains, large portions 
of them are being converted into sources of ag- 
rivultural wealth. Wherever. you can irrigate 
the land, there you are sure of a crop, and may 
laugh at the caprices of the seasons. In the 
favored spots of the arid soils of the Basin States 
will be found, ultimately, some of the most pros- 
perous ranches and fertile farms of the entire 
country. This region is worth possessing. It is 
a great prize. Six nations contended for what 
we once called Oregon. As a whole, the space 
now more or less in peril is larger than the 
entire Union east of the Father of Waters. 

Open your compasses and put down one point 
of them on Salt Lake City, spread them 500 
miles, draw your circle, and the circumference 
will pass through or shut in every one of the 
thirteen states and territories nearest the 
Pacific. If the roots of the Mormon cancer run 
out until they directly or indirectly affect poli- 
tics and gocial life five hundred miles on all sides 
of this center, you will find the thirteen states 
and territories next the Pacific represented in 
Congress by senators and representatives greatly 
under the influence of the Mormon vote and 
largely governed at important crises by con- 
siderations of prudence, suggested by the in- 
terests of the Mormon oligarchy. 

Only 15,000 Mormons are polygamists; but 
they have such immense privileges that they 
may be compared justly with the oligarchy of 
the slave power. ‘They rule the remaining mass 
of the Mormon populations even more sternly 
than the slave oligarchy ruled the populations of 
the Slave States, They have a scheme of filling 
the territory between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevadas with Mormon institutions ; 
and that scheme, I believe, exerts quite as much 
influence upon them as the scheme of building 
a slave-holding confederacy around the Gulf of 
Mexico exercised upon the slave-holding oli- 
garchy. Put your ear upon the old Slave States, 
ask what the secret hope of the slave oligarchy 
was, and you will find that those who held great 
numbers of slaves expected to be petty nabobs ; 
and that they were to be the foreraost people in an 
aristocracy built around the Gulf of Mexico, in- 
cluding the Cubas and Mexico,and perbaps Brazil 
itself, at last. That secret hope never was much 
discussed in public; but it was the real soul of 
the slave-holding Rebellion. I believe the soul 
of the Mormon movement is the hope of build- 
ing a Mormon political power, ultimately to be 
either victorious over the Federal power or in- 
dependent of it. Disloyalty in the Mormon 
priesthood appears to me to be quite as great 
a mischief as polygamy in the Mormon popula- 
tions. 





ones, and thus enlist the support of the 


Not many months ago—as I had occasion on 
my lecture tour to hear several times from 
shrewd politicians—l’resident Taylor and George 
Q. Cannon made up a ticket, for what? For the 
voters of Idaho. They sent the names of their 
own nominees to Mormon settlements in Idaho, 
and, of course, the Mormon population there 
voted solidly for them. Usually the Democrats 
and the Mormons, in the territories and states 
adjoining Utah, have voted together, and they 
have sometimes made a formidable coalition. 
But the Democrats were so much disgusted with 
this attempt at dictation that they revolted, and 
the Mormon ticket was whipped, horse, foot and 
dragoons, and this for the first time. The bold- 
ness of this dictation is to be noticed. A small 
Mormon population in Southern Colorado re- 
volted against the political dictation of the Mor- 
mon leaders in Salt Lake City, and endeavored 
to vote as they thought best. Who were they? 
Chiefly recruits that had been brought in from 
North Carolina, Americans, not accustomed to 
the slavish obedience of European peasants, 
You must notinfer from the revolt of a few 
American-born Mormons that the mass of the 
Mormon population are likely to revolt against 
the political dictation of the priesthood, The 
general truth is that the man who sites in Brig- 
ham Young's office, and sends out orders over 
the telegraph lines that center in that spot, isan 
autocrat, not only religiously but politically. He 
determines the vote of the Mormon population 
asa mass. Of course, I am speaking roundly ; 
there may be individual exceptions. One of 
Brigham Young's sons, a graduate of Ann Arbor, 
who has lately revolted from Mormonism, 
affirmed in Salt Lake City, not long since, that 
out of 18,000 votes cast fora certain Mormon 
candidate, at least 17,999 were cast purely as 
the result of dictation. 

As far northward as the banks of the Colum- 
bia River in Washington Territory I have heard 
merchants, preachers, and politicians converse 
in extremely serious tones of the dangers arising 
there from the interference of the Mormon 
priesthood with local politics, Just such con- 
versation I heard in the Yellowstone Park, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, and even in Oregon, in spite 
of the vigor of her superb American populations, 
I heard little of it in California ; for she is too 
well organized to succumb under such slight 
attack as Mormonism could bring to bear upon 
her at a distance ; but in Arizona the same con- 
versation occurred, with the expression of sur- 
prise at our indifference, here in the East, ai the 
growth of the political influence of this 
hierarchy. We think of Mormonism, here in 
the East, as a mosquito at the finger-tips. What 
is Mormonism to us? By and by, when the 
Mormon political influence has spread into the 
regions adjoining Utah far enough to color the 
legislation of all those states and territories, 
you will be ruled from Congress very largely by 
delegations obeying the beck of this priesthood. 
You will have Utah brought into the Union by 
some piece of political rascality that will succeed 
because of your torpidity, sluggishness, and 
short-sightedness. 

There are three views of Mormonism—the 
far view, the near view, and the hood-winked 
view. The far view is illustrated by the opinions 
of the average untraveled citizen at the East, 
that Mormonism could not long survive the 
death of Brigham Young; that railways and 
telegraphs will kill it speedily, and that the 
Mormon lobby has little influence at Washing- 
ton. In my own experience, I have found the 
difference between a faranda near view of Utah 
and Mormonism greater than that between the far 
and near view of any other country or subject 
that Lever studied. The hood-winked view is 
illustrated by the unwary travelers who are mis- 
led by the notorious blandishments of the Mor- 
mon priesthood in their manipulation of distin- 
guished visitors. Mr. Barclay, of the British 
Parliament, was treated with great courtesy by 
the Mormon leaders when he was in Salt Lake 
City ; and so was Mr. Beecher. [Laughter.] 

It is my fortune to have visited Salt Lake City 
twice, with long lists of written questions in my 
hands. The visits were five years apart, and in 
the meantime I had much correspondence with 
those who have made the whole subject of Mor- 
mopism a special study. Having sketched my 
observation of the cancer while traveling round 
it, I now give the results of my travel through it 

A conference on Mormonism was held at the 
residence of the Rev. R. G. McNeice at Salt 
Lake City, May 15th, 1884. Some thirty-three 
leading men were present. Among them were 
judges of the federal courts of Utah, and pro- 
fessors and preachers and editors of Salt Lake 
City, apostate Mormons and prominent busi- 
ness men. I read thirty written questions, 
which were discussed by the company, Dr. Mo- 
Neice calling on various gentlemen for detailed 
opinions, There was a remarkable unanimity 
in their replies, which are indicated in the fol- 
lowing record, made from notes carefully taken 
at that time by myself and afterward indorsed 
by Dr. McNeice as correct. 

Question, What of the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of governing Utah, temporarily, by & 
legislative commissiou appointed by Congress? 

Answer. Florida, Louisiana, the District of Colum- 
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bia and Alaska have been governed by a territorial 
commission or its equivalent, The precedent Judge 
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McBride thinks exactly in point. Both he and 
Judge Boreman express themselves as having not 
the slightest doubt of the constitutionality of such a 
commission, It should be made up of residents of 
the territory. It should not have a high salary. Its 
Operation would not abolish elections for county 
and town officers. If laws needed amendment it 
would not be necessary to sead to Washington and 
wait many months for legislative action. The com- 
mission would be appointed by the President, and 
confirmed by the Senate, and would take the place of 
the Territorial Legisiature. Its action would be 
subject to the veto of the Governor of the Territory 
and of Congress. Mr. Godbe and Mr, Lawrence, 
prominent business men, have no doubt of the ex- 
pediency of the legislative commission, They are 
converted Mormons. They say Utah is now ruled 
by a Mormon commission of three men, with twelve 
assistants. It would not be safe to put even a 
liberal Mormon on the commission representing 
Congress. Remove political power fromthe Mor- 
mon leaders, and polygamy cannot be sustained, 
Protect the business of apostates, and many will 
abandon Mormonism. ‘The whoie eompany of 
gentlemen favors the Cullom and Cassidy bill. 

Q. Why has the anti-poiygamy law of 1862 not 
been enforced in Utah? 

A. Because of the probable perjury of many 
Mormon witnesses, the secrecy of marriage rites 
among Mormons, and the general defects of the 
jury system in a population hostile to the jaw. 

Q. Why was tne law of 1882, giving Governor 
Murray power to fill county offices in Utah, not en- 
forced ? 

A. Because of the disloyal resistance of the Mor- 
mon leaders and the laxity of the United States 
officials in Utah, 

Q. What prospect is there that the Alexander 
marriage law, recently brought before the Judicial 
Committee in Congress as a substitute for the 
Cassidy bill, would be any better enforced than the 
anti-pols gamy law of 1862? 

A. No prospect whatever. 

Q. What would the elect of the government of 
Utah by a legislative commission be on the business 
interests of the territory ? 

A. Highly favorable. This was the unanimous 
opinion of the company. 

Q. What reply do Mormons make to the proposal 
to institute a territorial commission for Utah? 

A. They pronounce such a@ proposal unconstitu- 
tional, uademucratic, anti-republican and unjust. 
Judge Black’s opinion that a legislative commission 
would be unconstitutional is republished and widely 
circulated by Mormons. Threats of bloody resist- 
ance to a legislative commission are sometimes 
made by Mormons of quiet dispositions, Some of 
the company stated they had recently heard such 
threats. 

Q. In what has the Edmunds anti-Mormon Jegis- 
lation succeeded, and in what has it failed, and why? 

A. The Edmunds law has largely purified the 
ballot-box. Genera] Bane affirms that he does not 
know ofa single polygamist who offered a vote. It 
increased the Mormon vote by causing a thorough 
canvass. The number of polygamists in Utah 
about one to three of the adult population. The 
acting Governor of the territory estimated that 
there are 3,000 male and 8,000 female polygamists in 
Utah, Before the Edmunds law one in every four 
of the adult voting population, male and female, 
were, or had been, poiygamisis. The law worked 
an almost complete revolution in the character of 
the officers in Utah. Old men went out of office, 
and young men, not polygamists, came in; but the 
former rule the latter. Nevertheless, the moral in- 
fluence of the law has been excellent, It shows that 
the thing to strike at in Mormonism is the political 
power of the priesthood. 

Q. What of Senator Houar’s proposal to confiscate 
the funds unlawfully gathered by the Mormon 
priesthood ? 

A. Itis a legal proposal; for only $50,000 can be 
held by any religious organization free from taxa- 
tion, But it would be a severe measure, and its ex- 
ecution would be very difficult. Not many honorable 
men, Judge Boreman thinks, would be willing to 
take the position of trustees of the funds such a 
measure would remove from Mormon hands, The 
suggestion that the funds be devoted to the support 
of schools was favored. But, I am told that since 
your distinguished senator made the proposal in 
Congress, the Mormon authorities have begun to 
transfer all their ecclesiastical funds to private par- 
ties, and that, if this proposition should become a 
law, and trustees sent to the territory, they would 
find no funds of which to take possession. 

Q. What would be the effect on Gentile enter- 
prises in Utah of admitting the territory to the Union 
as a state, with a constitution nominally abolishing 
polygamy ? 

A. Most disastrous. The state under Mormon 
rule would be practically uninhabitable by Gen- 
tiles. Polygamy would be restored and placed un® 
Ger the shield of state rights. Gentile schools and 
churches would be legislated out of existence, Even 
& constitutional amendment could not be enforced 
any better than an anti-polygamy law, while the 
political power of the Mormon priesthood remains 
unbroken. ‘ 

Q. How dangerous would Mormonism be without 
polygamy ? 

A. As dangerous as with it. In Dlinois and Ohio 
the Mormons were not polygamists, but their crimes 
were such that they were driven out of these com- 
monweaiths, ‘I’ne priesthood forms really a disloyal 
secret organization. It hasan income of $1,000,C00 
@ year, 

Q. How far does political dictation extend among 
the Mormons? 

A. It is universal. The priesthood make up 
tickets and determine how the masses shall vote. 
One man wields the voting power of 200,000 people, 
who will soon be 500,000. 

Q. What prospe-t is there that the political and 
financial power of the Mormon priesthood may so 
corrupt politicians as to secure the admission of 
Utah to the Union before the real abolition of the 
dangerous elements of Mormonism ? 





A. Great and very dangerous prospects. Mormon 
votes have tne balance of power in Idaho, and are 
fast gaining it in Arizona and Nevada. 

Q. Are the churches and schools, unless supple- 
mented in their reformatory work by strong legal 
measures against Mormonism, likely to be rapid 
enough in their operation to secure the regenera- 
tion of Utah before a dangerously strong pressure 
arises for her admission to the Union? 

A. By no means. Judge McBride said: ‘“ Leave 
the political power in Mormon hands, and schools 
and churches cannot reform Mormonism in ten cen- 
turies.” 

Q. What persecutions and annoyances are in- 
flicted on Christian teachers by Mormons? 

A. Such as the reports of the various educational 
organizations have recorded. The lives of some 
teachers have been endangered by the midnight 
stoning of the buildings occupied by them. 

Q. What are the conditions and prospects of the 
schools exclusively under Mormon control? 

A. Wretched in the extreme. They would be 
worse if Utah were admitted into the Union asa 
state and the rivalry of the Gentile schools brought 
to an end by Mormon power. 

Q. What books and newspapers do the Mormons 
read most? What amusements do they patronize? 
Op what topics do Mormon sermons dwell oftenest ? 

A. The Mormons as a mass are little above Euro- 
pean peasants in general intelligence. They read little 
but the Mormon official newspapers. Theaters and 


dancing are favored by the Mormon priesthood, The 


sermons of Mormons in Utah are based usually on the 
Book of Mormon, and not on the Bible. They often 
discuss secular topics, such as agriculture and stock 
raising. Brigham Young’s discourses in the Taber- 
nacle were often of such a character that they 
could not be published without revision. It is cer- 
tain that he was sometimes profane and obscene in 
the pulpit. Mormon preaching abroad, when con- 
verts are to be gained, is based largely on the Bible; 
but in Utah the Bible always takes a secondary rank 
48 a religious influence. 

Q. On what grounds do Mormons justify polyg- 
amy? 

A. Chiefly on the ground of alleged revelation to 
Joseph Smith. The example of Old Testament 
saints would not be enough alone to uphoid plural 
marriage, but it is often cited by Mormons in its 
defense. 

Q. What are the most powerful of the reasons 
which induce Mormon women to tolerate polygamy? 

A. Compulsion, Mormon fashion, religious con- 
viction. 

Q. What is the political effect of the Mormon cat- 
echism ? 

A. To educate the people in fanatical devotion to 
Mormonism as a whole, and especially to the sup- 
port of the system of polygamy, and of the financial 
and political power of the priesthood, 

Q. What reply do the polygamistic Mormons make 
to the non-polygamistic Josephites ? 

A. They defend polygamy on the basis of an al- 
leged revelation to Joseph Smith. 

Q. Why does the Mormon priesthood insist on 
leading Mormons becoming polygamists ? 

A. To make apostasy from Mormonism as difficult 
as possible. A polygamist has no welcome open to 
him outside of Mormonism. 

Q. Is the number of polygamistic marriages de- 
clining in the Mormon population as a whole ? 

A. No; but on the increase, 

Q. Is it declining where the influence of Gentile 
example and discussion is strongest; as, for exam- 
ple, in Salt Lake City and Ogden? 

A. Perhaps so. But this is not certain, so many 
marriages are secret at their origin, and afterward 
shielded as much as possible from Gentile observa- 
tion. 

Q. is the doctrine of blood atonement held by 
both people and priesthood among the Mormons ? 

A. It is. Except for the power of the United 
Statez soldiers it would be carried out to day, as it 
undoubtedly was in numerous instances under 
Brigham Young’s rule. 

Q. Will the Mormons fight rather than reform? 

A. Yes; very probably; and in defense of both 
polygamy and the political power of the priesthood, 

Q. What is the usual intellectual and spiritual 
condition of those who leave Mormonism and do not 
accept Christianity ? 

A. That of skeptics, They think Christianity a 
fraud, because Mormonism is. They are peculiarly 
open to the attacks of infidelity. 

Q. To what extent is Mormonism a land specu- 
lation ? 

A. Toavery large extent. Mormon emigrants 
obtain land under the United States law, and think 
they receive it from the Mormon priesthood. 

Q. Is the state of social morals among Mormons, 
especially among youth connected with polygam- 
istic families, better than it is among Gentile popu- 
lation ? 

A. By no means. 

Q. What of the secret oaths and ceremonies of 
the endowment houses ? 

A. They have often been in part correctly de- 
scribed as, for example, in the “* Hand-book of Mor- 
monism,” edited by Professor Coyner. They are 
horrible in the extreme, and have almost irresist- 
ible power over Mormons, 

Q. What can be done to prevent the recruiting of 
Mormons at home and abroad? 

A. All the evangelical Churches in the United 
States should unite in sending circulars and letters 
to the leading religious bodies in the countries from 
which Mormon emigrants are derived in largest 
numbers. Government should assist in this work of 
distributing informution as to the disloyal character 
of Mormonism, and the atrocities and abominations 
of its social] system. 

The acting Governor of Utah thinks that the 
United States ouglt to refuse to allow professedly 
Mormon emigrants to land on our shores. They 
come with the purpose of violating our laws against 
polygamy, and may be turned back by the laws 
against treasonable conspiracy. 


The Cullom and Cassidy billsI now hold inmy 
hands, andI have with them a letter from Rep- 





resentative Taylor, who has supported them in a 
powerful minority report. This Congressional 
document, I can recommend to every one here 
who wishes tu have in a brief compass the most 
important recent facts concerning Mormonism. 
It is the House of Representatives document No. 
1351, part 2, and the title of it is ‘‘ Reorganiza- 
tion of the Legislative Power of Utah Territory.” 
It proves beyond cavil the harmony of the pro- 
posed legislative commission with the precedents 
in our history and with the Constitution. Per- 
haps I shall be pardoned for saying that your 
vote of last year’ is quoted in this document, so 
that this audience has made itself audible in Con- 
gress. I believe the whole of the prelude given 
here on the topic of Mormonism last year is in 
this pamphlet ; but it was your vote which caused 
it to be cited in a Congressional document. 
‘his minority report is a defense of the Cullom 
and Cassidy bills. My privateinformation from 
friends of those measures is that there is partisan 
division on both these bills, and that no Demo- 
crat is to be expected to vote for a legislative 
commission, because of the Democratic doctrine 
as to state rights, 

Let us moat earnestly support the Cullom and 
Cassidy bills as the best thing we can do for Utah. 
Let us urge their adoption upon Congress by 
petition, by correspondence, by newspaper and 
platform discussion. We shall have this health- 
ful legislation, or, very probably, military con- 
flict. , 

Iu case Governor Murray’s remedy cannot be 
had at once, what is the next best thing? I be- 
lieve it to be what the Utah Commission asks 
for. And what isthe Utah Commission? Why, a 
number of gentlemen who have been sent to Utah 
by the President to oversee the execution of the 
Edmunds Bill, who now have asked for an en- 
largement of their powers, and particularly de- 
sire that the number of appointed officers in the 
territory be increased, and the number of the 
elective correspondingly diminished. I beg you 
to notice that even this commission, whose mem- 
bers would lose their places if a legislative com 
mission were appointed, think that the latter will 
at last become necessary. They say: 


“ It is not unlrkely that finally the Federal Govern- 
ment will find it necessary to take into its own hands 
all civil power in this territory. For the present, 
however, we advise only: 

‘First. That the offices of territorial auditor and 
treasurer should be definitely defined by Congress 
as offices to be filled by appointment. And we may 
remark in this connection that, although the organic 
act would seem to leave no doubt as to the appoint- 
able character of these officers, and the commission 
has persistently refused to recognize the right of 
election under the law, and the local courts have 
sustained this view, still the incumbents of these 
offices at the present time are holding over from 
previous elections. We would recommend that, in 
addition to the above, commissioners to locate uni- 
versity lands, probate judges, county clerks, county 
selectmen, county assessors and collectors, and 
county superintendents of district schools, be made 
by act of Congress appointable by the governor, and 
that all these, after the nomination of the gov- 
ernor, shall require to be confirmed by a majority 
vote of the commission, before being commissioned. 
The reason for this is obvious. The organic act now 
requires that all nominations by the governor shall 
be confirmed by the legislative council. The coun- 
cil is always the creature of the Mormon power; 
hence, no suitable appointments can be secured, 
Tne governor and the commiesion acting respec- 
tively as nominating and confirming powers would 
insure such appointments as would be effective in 
the effort of the Federa] Government to overthrow 
polygamy. 

** For the courts, after conferring with the judges 
and district attorney of this district, we recom- 
mend: 

“ First. That the provisions of the law of 1874, 
relative to juries, and the mode of selection, be re- 
vised either by providing for a greater number of 
jurors, or by authorizing an open venire when the 
names in the box have been exhausted. 

* A better provision perhaps would be one author- 
izing an open venire in all cases prosecuted by the 
United States. 

“Second. The jurisdiction of the several district 
courts ought to beextended, so as to give to each 
jurisdiction of all cases of polygamy, wherever, in 
the territory, the crime may have been committed. 

“Third. In United States cases the territorial 
courts should be invested with a power co-extensive 
with that possessed by the United States circuit and 
district courts in the several states, in matters of 
contempt and the punishment thereof. 


* Fourth. Prosecutions for polygamy should be 
exempted from the operation of the general limita- 
tion laws. Certainly while the parties continue to 
live in polygamy the statute should not rua against 
the principal crime, polygamy. 

“Fifth. The process of subpeena in al] cases pros- 
ecuted by the United States should run from the 
territorial courts into any other district of the United 
States. 

“Sixth. Provision should be made for the binding 
over of witnesses on the part of the Government, in 
all United States cases, to appear and testify at the 
trial. 

“ Seventh. When a continuance is granted upon 
the motion of the defendant, provision shou!d be 
made for the taking of depositions of witnesses on 
the part of the Government, with opportunity given 
the defendant to be confronted with the witness or to 
witnesses, at the taking of such deposition, and to 
cross-examine. Such deposition to be used at the 
trial in the event of the death of the witness, or in 
case of his or her absence from the territory at the 
time of trial, or in the event that such witness con- 





cealed himself or herself, so as to elude the process 
of subpeena. 

** Eighth. It should be made a penal offense for 
any woman to enter into the marriage relation with 
a@ man knowing him to have a wife living and undi- 
vorced, This should be coupled with a provision 
that, in cases where the po!ygamous wife was called 
as a witness in any prosecution for polygamy against 
the husband, her testimony given in such case could 
not be used against her in any future prosecution 
against herself, with a like provision as to the testi- 
mony of the husband called as a witness in a prose- 
cution against his polygamous wife.” (‘ Report of 
the Utah Commission,” 1884, pp. 7, 8,) 

National law in Utah is a sword without a hilt. 
It isa Gentile blade with a Mormon hilt, if it 
has any hilt at all. The problem of highest 
legislative importance in Utah is how to put a 
Gentile hilt on the Gentile sword. 

A Massachusetts girl, coming home through 

the sage bushes, from her schvol-house in Utah, 
where she was teaching fora pittance, heard a 
bullet whistling past her head. She supposed 
that possibly this might be the result of acci- 
dent; some hunter on the hills might have mis- 
taken her for game. She said nothing of the mat- 
ter ; but, within a week, the same thing occurred 
again; and when, within a fortnight, it had 
occurred three times, she made her will, and said 
to her superior in the list of officers of the 
schools: “If anything happens to me, you will 
find a paper in my portfolio giving directions 
as to what is to be done with my small effects. 
It may be,” she said, ‘‘that the firing has been 
accidental or intended merely to frighten me ; 
but that seems hardly a probable theory.” These 
facts were laid before the Mormon bishop in 
whose district they occurred, and he, from motives 
of prudence, restrained the conspirators against 
the life of this teacher. That happened in a 
rural quarter, not in Salt Lake City. I suppose 
there is no danger of a teacher being shot at in 
the streets of Salt Lake City; bat God knows 
how soon riot may spring up there. I have 
spoken twice at crowded anti-Mormon indigna- 
tion meetings in Salt Lake City, and have been 
as frank there as I would be here ; but there were 
officers of the United States Army on or near 
the platform. There was no insult offered. 
Without the soldiers at Camp Douglass, there 
would have been danger of a riot. The young 
women who are teaching Christain schools in 
Utah are worthy of your loftiest respect; for, 
some of them, day by day, take their lives in 
their hands, and “carry the war into Africa,” 
at the risk of all that is dearest and noblest in 
the feminine nature—that is, at the risk of 
insult, and of losing their opportunity of use- 
fulness, and perhaps life itself. I am not anxious 
to exaggerate the dangers of teachers in Utah ; 
but, in the raral districts, I believe assassination 
is one of them. You may judge, therefore, 
whether I do not regard with reverence the work 
of the New West Education Commission, and of 
the Presbyterian schools, and of the Methodist, 
and of the Baptist, and of the Episcopalian. 
God bless them all, above all our thought and 
prayer! And yet, let us remember, that, while 
they are efficient, they do not, to the local judges 
of this topic, appear to be sufficient to solve the 
problem, before a dangerously strong pressure 
will be brought to bear upon Congress for the 
admission of Utah as a state into the Union. 
Schools and Churches may reach a large portion 
of the Mormon youth, and yet hardly touch the 
mass of peasants above school age and brought 
into Utah from Europe in a constant stream. 

What remedies do the evils of Mormonism, as 
seen in a near view of them, now call for? 

1. The government of the territory by a ter- 
ritorial commission, or its equivalent, as recom- 
mended by Governor Murray and by the Cullom 
and Cassidy bills. 

2. If this is not granted by Congress, then, as 
a temporary measure, the extension of the 
powers of the present Utah Commission, accord- 
ing to their own request in their last report. 

8. The exclusion of Utah from the Unicn, 
until the power of the non-Mormon population 
of the territory is in the ascendant. 

4, A national constitutional amendment, pro- 
hibiting polygamy. 

5. A national divorce law. Let us smite with 
clean hands, and put down successive polygamy 
in New England and the Mississippi Valley in 
our attempt to put down synchronous polygamy 
in Utah. 

6. Anti-polygamy leagues, to organize public 
effort against polygamy. 

7. Circulars from the chief ecclesiastical 
bodies in the United States to the state Churches 
in European countries, from which Mormon 
emigrants are chiefly drawn, setting forth the 
true character of Mormonism. 

8. Similar circulars from Government to our 
consular and diplomatic agents abroad, aecord- 
ing to the Evarts suggestion. 

9. The vigorous support of Protestant schools 
and missions in Utah. 

10. Turning back Mormon immigrants from 
our shores as prospective violators of our laws. 

It is one purpose of the discussion conducted 
on this platform to reflect the sentiments of lead- 
ers of reform throughout the country. I hope to 
hold this platform in sympathy with the fore- 
most thought of the land; and whenever I can 
speak in the words of a leader of reform and 
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use his name, I think it my duty to do so. I 
hold in my hands an important letter, which I 
had the honor to receive this morning from 
Senator Hoar, and which he has given me the 
liberty to read: 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 31st, 1885. 

My Dear Sir :—I am glad that the topics of Mor- 
monism and the Reorganization of the South are to 
be discussed in your iectures in Boston. Massa- 
chusetts is an old state. Her people dwell under 
institutions which have been ripening for 250 years. 
But in the West, in the heart of the continent, and 
in the South, we are laying foundations still. If 
Mormonism live and grow, tne Christian family will 
not be an element in the civilization of the great 
Central States of the future. If the 30,000,000 o 
the colored race who, within fifty years, will inhabit 
the states of the South, are to be a race of peasants) 
denied their practical and equal share in the Gov- 
ernments by such processes as have prevailed in 
recent years, the republic itself cannot continue. 
The Russian “ despotism tempered by assassination” 
is quite as desirable as Republicanism tempered 
by both assassination and fraud. In the warfare 
with these things the schoo] and the Christian 
Church are to be our most potent instruments, They 
can accomplish more than any political party. I 
have contemplated with the greatest satisfaction 
the noble work in this cause of our New England 
churches and of the associations they have organ- 
ized. I am yours, very truly, 

GEORGE F. Hoar. 

God bless the senator from Massachusetts, and 
God be with those whe are laying foundations 
on our frontier of to-day as He was with our 
fathers when they began to build on Plymouth 
Rock! [Applause.] 

A copy of the Cassidy bill is here appended 
for reference : 


‘“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the legislative power of Utah Terri- 
tory shall be vested in the governor and a legisla- 
tive council. The council shall be composed of fif- 
teen members, who shall be citizens of the United 
States and qualified voters in said territory, not 
more than eight of whom shal] be members of the 
sume national political party; and a majority of 
said council in commission shall constitute a quo- 
rum. All the powers heretofore granted to the leg- 
islative assembly of said territory snall be vested in 
said legislative council, subject to all the limitations 
and restrictions imposed by existing law; and the 
provisions of section eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall be applicable to the members of said council. 

“Sgo. 2. That the legislative council aforesaid 
shall be organized by the choice of a president from 
one of the nutaber by a majority vote, and such 
necessary additional subordinate officers as are 
provided for in section eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one of the Revised statutes, and no other subordi- 
nates or attendants shal! be allowed to said counci! 
or paid by the United States or said territory. All 
the provisions of the existing laws of the United 
States heretofore applying to the legislative assem- 
bly of said territory shal] be in force in reference 
tothe acts and proceedings of said council, except 
that said council may hold a session not oftener 
than once in each year, and no session shall exceed 
sixty days’ duration, and all sessions shall be public. 

‘So. 3, That the members of said council shall 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States, and the times of their 
commissions shail be three years, respectively, ex- 
cept the members first appointed, one-third of whom 
shall be commissioned for one year, and one-third 
for two years, and one-third for three years; and 
thereafter each shal] be commissioned, when ap- 
pointed, for the full term of three years; and the 
compensation for each member shall be as hereto- 
fore provided by law for members of the legislative 
assembly of eaid territory, and paid in like manner. 

“Sgo, 4. That the first session of said council 
shall commence at such time as the governor, by 
proclamation, issued not less than thirty days prior, 
shall fix, after the appointment of the members of 
said council, and thereafter said council shall meet 
at such date as may be fixed by law; and each mem- 
ber shall, before entering upon his duties, take the 
oath heretofore required of a member of the legis- 
lative assembly of said territory. 

“Sec. 5. That all acta and parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed.” 


THE INTERLUDE. 


1. What can be done to prevent the crimes of 
dynamite fiends and their friends? 

(1.) The collection of murder funds should be 
made a felony, and not merely a misdemeanor. 
[Applause.] 

Iam not unmoved by the woes of Ireland. I 
am not satisfied with the attitude of the Tory 
Party in England toward Ireland, nor with the 
entire procedure of the Liberal Party, Never- 
theless, I must say that many Irishmen are act- 
ing in such a way as to show themselves to be the 
worst enemies of Ireland. No British tyrant has 
ever injured Ireland as much as the dynamite 
fiends and their friends have done within recent 
years. [Applause.] There are two or three Irish 
journais in the United States that collect murder 
funds openly, and they ought to be prevented 
by law from doing so. Little or no dynamite 
crosses the ocean. Funds to support dynamite 
plots do soin very considerable amounts. If 
we were to pass a law preventing the open col- 
lection of murder funds, the collection, you 
think, would continue in secret. No doubt it 
would, but it would be better to drive this atroci- 
ty into the darkness than to allow it to go on, 
face to face, with all our pretended civilization. 

(2.) New international agreements should 





make extradition laws apply to dynamiteurs, and 
those who collect money for them. 

In the famous Orsini case, when Lord Palmer 
ston brought forward a bill asking for about 
what England asks America to do, his ministry 
was defeated on that very bill, so sensitive were 
the English people to dictation, and so fearful 
that he was too much influenced by the com- 
plaints and threats of France. I advise Ameri- 
cans not to fail todo their duty concerning the 
dynamite fiends and their friends, even if Britain 
asks rather too much of us. She very haughtily 
requests us to keep our dynamite funds at home. 
We were obliged to request her a httle haughtily 
to keep her ‘‘Alabama” cruisers at home, [Laugh- 
ter.] An arbitration council decided that our 
claim in that matter was just. We need to exer- 
cise a large amount of patience with England ; 
for she is in a state of alarm and irritation, both 
very natural. We do not know bhuw soon our 
cities may be thrown into the same kind of agi- 
tation by similar causes. Journals cannot be 
expected to speak calmly on all these matters, 
or, at the distance of England, to speak under- 
standingly of the intricacies of American mu- 
nicipal, state, and national laws. Nevertheless, 
let us remind England that she must reverse 
some of her own precedents, if we are to imitate 
her and satiefy her. We have done more to keep 
mischief from passing from our shores to hers 
than she ever did to keep mischief from passing 
from her shores to those of another nation. She 
is very proud of not allowing conspirators 
against kings to be arrested on her soil, The 
time has come when there should be new inter- 
national agreements in regard to several points 
touching extradition laws, and, certainly, dyna- 
miteurs should be regarded as enemies of the hu- 
man race, and arrested wherever they are found. 
[Applause.] 

(3.) There should be an international police, 

(4.) Exact and full justice must be done to 
the poor and the oppressed. 

(5.) The suppression of illiteracy, atheism, 
and practical paganism in the lower orders of 
nominally Christian populations is a work in 
which School, Church and State should unite, 
Our country is wide, and our police force small, 
and we are ourselves not without explosive ele- 
ments in our imported populations. Roman 
Catholics will frown on dynamite plots ; for, if 
they do not, there will ultimately be danger for 
Catholic cathedrals and the Vatican, as well as 
for London Towers. 

2, Should Americans support the principles of 
the Congo Conference? 

Assuredly yes. We have not expressed our- 
selves on any political topie connected with that 
Conference. Our American Minister, Mr. Stan- 
ley, and one other person, who represented us, 
had nothing whatever to say on any political 
theme ; but as to commercial matters, our opin- 
ions were expressed very frankly. The Confer- 
ence took it for granted that international rivers 
were to be open to free trade. Our Government 
made a protest, and the Conference receded from 
its position, and ceased to claim that its rules 
applied to this hemisphere. We have never 
agreed to the proposition that international] rivers 
shall be open; neither have we given up what 
our Secretary of State calla the “‘ venerated Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” which is simply that no European 
power shall be allowed to obtain fresh footholds 
on this continent. With these facts all in view, 
I do not see why we may not rejoice in what has 
been done by Americans in the Congo Confer- 
ence, There is now going forward in the valley 
of the Congo oneof the most interesting inter- 
natioual experiments that the world ever made, 
Here are several great nations engaging to put 
down the slave trade and to keep jarring native 
tribes at peace with each other, to introduce 
commerce into a region where it has been a 
stranger, to make out of Africa a world. 
Every one who loves missions, every one 
who loves to see the pagan races ascend- 
ing the staircase of light toward civilization, 
must rejoice in the purposes of the Internation- 
al Association, which now really governs the 
Congo basin. God grant that the Association, 
and not England, or France, or Germany, or any 
other one power, may retain predominant influ- 
ence in Central Africa! [Applause.] 

8. Which are the three best of the recent lives 
of Christ? 

This is a very judicious question; for it re- 
quires only a short answer. I should say 
Weiss’s, Keim’s, and Edersheim’s. Bernhard 
Weiss, of Berlin, is properly regarded as ortho- 
dox, though very broad and liberal in his posi- 
tions. Keim is quite rationalistic, but not irrev- 
erent. Edersheim is a Jew, saturated with Ger- 
man erudition, and writes in a manner that may 
be criticised as popular, and yet his notes are so 
elaborate and his appendixes so painstaking that 
the book has scientific value. Of all the ration- 
alistic lives of Christ, I should recommend most 
Keim’s ‘‘ Jesus of Nazara,” published in Eng- 
lish in six volumes (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
It is such a book as Martineau would write. If 
you must read a rationalistic life, telling a large 
part of the truth, but not the whole of it, per- 
haps this book is the best that can be named, 
The best popular life is Farrar’s, I should say ; 
and everybody should look at Neander’s life of 
Christ, which is now outgrown. 


4, What isthe best summary of recent theo- 
logical discussions? 

The volume entitled ‘Current Discussions in 
Theology,” edited by Professors Curtis, Board- 
man and Scott, of the Theological Seminary of 
Chicago. Two numbers of this annual Theologi- 
cal Review have appeared. I‘ is to be earnestly 
hoped that the series may have a long life. If 
you examine the last number, you will see a list 
of the most important works on the topics of 
revelation and inspiratien. 


THE LECTURE. 
CHRIST'S METHOD IN THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

When Dean Stanley visited, in Dresden, the re- 
puted skeptic, Ewald, the great scholar snatched 
up suddenly, in conversation, a copy of the 
Greek Testament, and said: ‘‘In this little book 
is contained all the wisdom of the world,” Even 
if it were impossible to answer the question as 
to whence the Bible came, it would still be sure 
of imperishable and colossal honor, simp.y for 
what itis. It contains what heals nations and 
ages. If it be the product of the human facul- 
ties and of historic development, it is assuredly, 
in everything relating to moral and religious 
truth, their highest product. Scientific theism 
assures us that natural laws, in matter and 
mind, are but the fixed and ordinary method of 
the Divine action. 1f the Bible has been de- 
veloped under natural laws, it, nevertheless, has 
come from God, and this in a very special sense, 
since no other product of equal merit has been de- 
veloped by the ages. There is a God in con- 
science; there isa Godin history; there is a 
God in creation, But these three are one, and 
that one is echoed in the Holy Scriptures so 
startlingly that the human soul,when brought to 
the right point, echoes the echo from its deepest 
and most sacred recesses. There is no other echo 
of God that the soul of man 80 echoes, It is as 
certain that the Bible came from God as that it 
leads to God. Whether inspired or not, the 
Bible is certainly the most inspiring book known 
toman. I have no fear as to the fate of the 
Bible. In the ages that rise into the clearest 
and loftiest and most devout thought, the Bible 
will be in the future, as it has been in the past, 
the pillar of fire through which God looks and 
troubles the host of his enemies and takes off 
their chariot wheels. 

Is there in the Bible, or in any part of it, 
proof of the extraordinary, or supernatural 
action of God? Is it, or any part of it, a revela- 
tion in the strictest sense of the word? What is 
revelation in that special sense? It is a com- 
munication to men, from the Supreme Power 
above us, of truths unattainable, or unattained, 
by the unaided human powers. As the central 
iuguiry of this course of lectures I raise not the 
broad question, Has there ever been made a 
special written revelation? not the broad, but 
yet somewhat narrower question, Is the Bible 
such a revelation? not the still narrower ques- 
tion, Does the Bible contain a revelation? nai 
the question without limitation, Is Christianity 
a revelation? nor even the question, Is the New 
Testament a revelation? I raise this as the pre- 
liminary inquiry of the whole discussion of the 
topic of revelation: Is Christ a revelation? 

There may be revelation without the Bible, 
There may be revelation without inspiration ; 
that is, without inspiration of sacred writings. 
By inspiration, as distinguished from mere il- 
lumination, we commonly mean, as I suppose, 
the gift of infallibility in teaching religious 
truth, or such a divine influence exerted upon 
the minds of the writers of the Bible as to pre- 
vent them from teaching moral and religious 
error while communicating the truths of re- 
demption. Evidently, Christianity existed be- 
fore the New Testament. Evidently, revelation 
appeared in Christ, if it did appear in him at all, 
before his disciples wrote the story of his life. 
We do well to simplify the conditions of our in- 
quiry. We do well to concentrate attack on one 
angle of the forces represented by skepticism in 
our time, and to ask first of all, Is Christ a reve- 
lation of God in man? 

No one adequately instructed in scientific theism 
will deny the possibility of a revelation. Only the 
intellectual haif-breed denies the possibility of 
the supernatural, The possibility once granted, 
the inquiry as to ite historical reality is to be 
determined by historical evidence. In regard 
to the origin ef Christianity, as everywhere else, 
the mastery of the future will belong to him 
who keeps closest to the facts; but the facts 
must be all the facts. ° 

I shall satisfy you, before I conclude the course 
of lectures, that Ido not regard the Unitarian 
answer to the question, Who is Christ? as ex- 
hausting the New Testament description of our 
Lord ; and if I confine myself at first to points 
in which Orthodoxy and Unitarianism agree, 
you will not misunderstand me, God was in 
Christ. So many rationalists say, that is, of the 
theistic school of the devout Socinian type. 
But, if we can prove that, we must receive 
Christ’s testimony concerning himself, and, 
perhaps, on thit as a basis, we can muunt from 
the doctrine of his divinity to that of bis deity, 
In either case, we have in him a revelation, that 
is, a communication to men of truths unattain- 





able by the unassisted human powers, or at least 


unattained at the time when these truths burst 


Anto human history. 


Shakespeare is able to reveal himself only to 
the Shakespeare in us; Milton, only to the Mil- 
ton; Demosthenes, only to the Demosthenes; 
Plato, only to the Plato ; and, with proper rever- 
ence may it be said, Christ, only to the Christ. 
If we were great enough to understand Christ, 
we might need no evidence of his deity, except 
an unobscured vision of his perfections. But we 
are fragments. Weare cathedral windows, look- 
ing out only upon one side of the vast expanse 
of religious truth; windows dimmed and nar- 
row; and itis very plain that the response of 
soul to soul, although efficient in the Christian 
evidences, is not sufficient to cover the whole 
range of religious doctrines. 

Right here at the ouiset, I beg leave to em- 
phasize a distinction forgotten in very much of 
recent debate—an old one, very familiar a hun- 
dred years ago, familiar twenty years ago, be- 
tween the doctrines common tu natural und re- 
vealed religion, and the doctrines peculiar to re- 
vealed. I know by intuition, [ know by the un- 
assisted powers of the human soul, the truth of 
most of the propositions in the Sermon on the 
Mount. But dol know by any such method the 
truth of the doctrine that Christ was raised from 
the dead? That he it is who diffuses the holy 
spirit in human history? That he existed before 
the incarnation? That he was the divine logos 
by whom all things were made, and in whom all 
things exist, and that, in some mysterious way, 
God is three subsistences, although only one 
substance; a single being, although having 
three great methods of manifestation, and 
three peculiarities such that each may say to 
the other, ‘*Thou”? That God has made an at- 
tonement for sin? I do not know these truths by 
reason. If they are to be adequately attested to 
human beings, they must stand on something 
outside of the testimony of man’s unaided fac- 
ulties, There must be external evidences as 
well as internal, The pretense that the Cbrie- 
tian consciousness is enough to give man certi- 
tude as to the whole range of Christian truth is 
to me an overworking of an hypothesis useful in 
its place. The Christian consciousness is a 
mischievously misleading guide, unless it is ex- 
actly harmonious with Christ's consciousness. 
Iwant no Christian consciousness as a guide, 
unless it be Christ’s consciousness, [Applause.]} 

Why discuss this topic now? Has it not been 
exhausted? Have not Butler and Paley, not to 
mention a score of others, given satisfactory 
reasons for the conviction that Christianity had 
a supernatural origin? I think so, But there is 
much to be added to their arguments, The 
battle with infidelity can be waged now with ad- 
vantages not possessed by Christian combatants 
in the day of Paley and Butler. At least twenty- 
five years I have been reading and thinking on 
this topic, and I well remember the storm of 

‘doctrinal unrest in which, in college years, I 
drifted into the wide ocean of research as io the 
origin of Christianity, I read Paley with such 
avidity that nowhere, for me, for months, was 
there any competitor with this classical vol- 
ume of the Christian evidences, now very much 
outgrown, and yet needing only to be supple- 
mented. Read Paley with Whateley’s annotations, 
and you will find him nearly abreast of the age. 
Butler is no more outgrown than the eternal 
hills, There are additions to be made to both 
of these authors ; and it is to supplement them, 
and not to show that they are no longer of use, 
that I am venturing to touch on this great and 
high theme, 

Moreover, the air, in our time, is full of this 
topic. There are many nations beyond the seas 
that are now deciding what faith they shall 
adopt, and that wish to know whether Chris- 
tianity is really a revelation, In our time there 
is no sea, It is a most solemn hour of history; 
for speed of inter ication, as I have 
often, and perhaps too often, insisted, isso great 
in our time that the world is to be healed or 
poisoned hereafter, very much as a whole, 
Whatever establishes itself, justly, securely, in 
the scientific way, in the Occident, will ultimate- 
ly establish itself in the Orient. 

“For lo! ths fall.of ocean's wall, 
Space mocked and time outrun; 


And round the world, the thought of all, 
Is as the thought of one.” 


—Wuirttier, Cable Hymn, 

Mr. Emerson used to tell us that we must jet 
the passion for America drive out the passion 
for Europe. Current history summens us toa far 
broader duty. We must let the passion 
for the good of the whole world drive 
out any pinched patriotism that regards only 
the good of separate parts of it. We must let 
the passion of cosmopolitans drive out the pas- 
sion of provincials; for the sky is the roof of 
but one family. [Applause.] 

Life is a journey, and no fixed abode, There 
are thousands now passing out of the world, 
who wish to know whether Christianity isa reve- 
lation, On every future day of the world, there 
will be thousands passing out of the world who 
will wish to know who has authority to affirm 
that there is another world. Of those thousands, 
on some definite day, I shall be one and you will 
be another, I wish, with a solemnity befitting 








the topic—and, certainly, no solemnity can be 
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too great, no seriousness too thorough—to raise 
the question as if it never had been raised be- 
fore: Is Christa revelation? 

If you please to ask me what my method will 
be in this discussion, which { can only open this 
morning, I may say that I am not forgetful of 
the forms the discussion has assumed in time 
past. The Christian evidences—that is, the 
proofs that Christianity is of divine origin—have 
commonly been classed as external and internal, 
Sometimes they have been spoken of as prelim- 
inary, external, internal and collateral. And we 
have had schools in theology and philosophy, 
emphasizing now the external evidences, now 
the internul. We have had some men saying 
that they believe the external evidences are 
hardly necessary ; others, that the internal evi- 
dences alone are not eunough. We have had 
schools teaching that the two kinds of evidences, 
the external and the internal, are like the two 
sides of an arch, each supporting the other, and 
that neither can stand alone—a view which I re- 
gard as not far frum the truth, the veracity of 
Christ being the key-stone between the two sides 
of the balanced and adamantine curve. 

Coleridge, a poet whose philosophy always 
took a poetic form, was accused of undervaluing 
miracles and prophecy among the evidences of 
Christianity, Discussing with great deliberate- 
ness in bis final years (‘‘ Biographia Literaria,” 
Chap. xxiv) the relative value of the external 
and internal evidences, he says, in a passage 
whieh | might almost adopt as a key-note : 

* T shal) merely state what my belief is concern- 
ing the true evidences of Christianity, 1. 1s con- 
sistency with right reason, | consider as the outer 
court of the temmple—the common area within which 
it stands, 2. The miracles, with and through which 
that religion was first revealed and attested, I re- 
gard a8 the steps, the vestibule, and the portal of 
the temple. 3. The seuse, the inward feeling in 
She soul of each believer of its exceeding desirable- 
ness, (he experience that he uveeds something, 
joined. with the strong foretokening that the re- 
demption and the graces propounded to us in Christ 
are what he ueeds—this | hold to be the true 
foundation of the spiritual edifice. With the strong 
@ priori probability that Nows in from 1 and 8 on the 
correspoudent historical evidence of 2, no man can 
refuse or neglect to make the experiment without 
guilt, But, 4. lt is the experience derived from a 
practical conformity to the conditions of the Gospel ; 
it is the opening eye, the dawning light, the terrors 
and the promises of spiritual growth, the blessed- 
ness of loving (i0d as Goud, the nascent sense of sin 
buted as siv, aud of the incupability of attaining to 
either without Christ; it is the sorrow that still rises 
up from beneath, und the consolation that meets it 
from above, the bosc m treacheries of the principal 
in the wartare and the exceeding faithfulness and 
long-sullering of the uninterested ally ; in a word, it 
is the actual trial of the faith in Christ, with its 
accompaniments and results, that must form the 
arched roof, and the faith itself is the completing 
key-stone. Iu order to an efficient belief in 
Christianity, & man must have been a Christian, 
and this is the seeming argumentum in circuls, inci- 
dent to all spiritual truths, to every subject not pre- 
sentable under the forms of time and space, as jong 
as we attcmpt to master by the reflex acts of tae 
understanding what we can only know by the act of 
becoming. Do the will of my Father, and ye shall 
know whether I am of God, These four evidences 
I believe to have been and still to be, for the world, 
for the whole Church, all necessary, all equally 
necessary ; but at present, and for the majority of 
Christians born in Christian countries, I believe the 
third and the fourth evidences to be the most opera- 
tive, nol as superseding, but as involving aglad, un- 

doubting faith in the two former.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his brilliant ac- 
account of Mr, Emerson's life, has recently said : 


The time was when the divine authority of Christ's 

gospel rested chiefly upon the miracles he is re- 
ported to have wrought. As the faith in these ex- 
ceptions to the general laws ef the universe di- 
minished, the teachings of the Master, of whom it 
was said that he spoke as never man spoke, were 
more largely relied upon as evidence of his divine 
mission, Now, when a comparison of these teach- 
ings with those of other religious leaders is thought 
by many to have somewhat lessened the force of 
this argument, the life of the sinjess and self- 
devoted servant of God and friend of man is ap- 
pealed to as the last and convincing proof that he 
was an immediate manifestation of the Divinity.”— 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by Dr. O. W. Holmes, p. 
419, 

This account of the present position of the 
Christian evidences will be recognized as correct 
for the rationalistic world, but not for the 
strongest and most scholarly portions of the 
Church itself. The sinlessness of Christ is a 
miracle which forbids his possible classification 
with men. (ne who regards Christ as the 
loftiest of human bemgs—and even as sinless 
—and will not receive his testimony concerning 
himeelf, holds self-contradictory views. 

Without instancing other specimens of methods 
in the diecussion of the Christian evidences, I wish 
here and now only to outline the method I am 
to pursue ; and I beg your intense attention for 
a few minutes, for I have something to say which 
has in it, I believe, a tinge of originality, 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

What if we drop the German method and the 
English method in the Christian evidences, the 
Trnitarian and the Unitarian method? What 
if we adopt Chriet’s method in the Christian 
evidences? Assuming, what I hope to show, 
that we have a right to receive the literature of 








the New Testament as transmitting a truthfal 
account of the origin of our holy faith, let me 
raise the question, How did Christ produce in 
the minds of his immediate followers the con- 
viction of his own deity? 

1. Arranging the Christian evidences accord- 
ing to the depth of the impression which they 
seem to have produced upon the disciples, I, for 
one, educated here in New England, should put 
first of all, what I call the physical evidence of 
the resurrection, reiterated again and again after 
the resurrection. Thomas, the doubting apostle, 
met, according to the record, his risen Lord. 
How did our Lord treat his skepticism? ‘‘ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands, and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my 
side ; and be not faithless, but believing.” Thomas 
answered: ‘*My Lord, and my God.” (John 
xxi, 27, 28.) There never was recorded in 
history a more direct appeal to overwhelm- 
ing evidence presented to the senses. This 
occured again and again in companies of the 
apostles. This was Christ's method with 
skepticism, And yet he said: ** Blessed are they 
that bave not seen, and yet have believed.” It 
has not often enough been noticed how often the 
identity of the risen one with the one who was 
crucified and buried and who rose again is at- 
tested in the New Testament history by the most 
positive and precise physical evidence. (See 
Canon Westcott’s ‘* Gospel of the Risen One.”) 
This transitional evidence seems to be that which 
impressed the doubting apostle even more than 
the miracles which went before it. This proof of 
the resurrection our Lord insisted on again and 
againin the events of the forty days, in com- 
panies of his disciples, sometimes when 500 of 
them were present. As the Apostle Paul says, 
writing to one of the churches, and speaking in 
the tone of an eye-witness: ‘‘ He was seen of 
above 500 at once, of whom the greater part re- 
main unto this present.” (1 Cor. xv.) 

2. The next evidence upon which our Lord, 
and the aposties after him, seem to have placed 
emphasis was prophecy. Did he not make the 
hearts of the apostles to burn within them on 
the way to Emmaus? Did he not open the Scrip- 
tures, and, beginning at Moses and all the proph- 
ets, expound all things relating to himself? You 
say, miracles and prophecy are of little weight. 
Of what weight were they in Christ’s method of 
presenting the Christian evidences? His many 
miracles, during his life, he treated, sometimes, I 
might almost say, with lightness; and at times, 
also, with a seriousness of an uunfathumable 
kind, “If the mighty works which were done 
in thee had been done in Sodom and Gomorrab, 
they had repented.” In view of these works, 
certain cities were to be condemned toa far more 
severe punishment than they could have incurred 
if they had never seen the works. It is im- 
possible for us to maintain that Christ did not 
make his works of account. 

8. The next point in Christ’s method is bis 
own personality. His own sinlessness he in- 
sisted upon asa proof of his oneness with his 
Father. ‘Which of you convicteth me of sin?” 
“T and the Father are one” ; that is, morally one, 
and, as I believe, he taught, one in nature. The 
sinlessness of our Lord was, undoubtedly, in- 
sisted on by himself as the chief miracle in his 
career. The greatest of all Christ’s miracles is 
Christ’s own character. 

4. It is the joy of my life to teach the axiom- 
atic truths of Christianity. ‘The accordance of 
his doctrines with self-evident truth is insisted 
on by our Lord in those cans and cannots of his 
discourses which exhibit the necessity of the 
new birth. 

5. The evidence of spiritual insight after re- 
ligious renewal is everywhere emphasized in 
Christ’s methods in the Christian evidences. 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
God.” ‘*He that doeth the will, shall know of 
the doctrine.” 

6. Our Lord promises the gift of the Holy Spirit ; 
and did he not fulfill bis promise, and did he 
not, in the works of the transitional period 
between the resurrection and the day of Pente- 
cost, so unify the evidence given in the visible 
state andin the invisible as to make it clear 
that the influences from the invisible world 
were exerted by the same personality that had 
appeared to the disciples in the visible sphere? 
How do we know that Christ pours forth the 
Holy Spirit? How do we know that, wherever 
the Holy Spirit is, there he touches us? How do 
we know that our ascended Lord ia substantially 
present wherever the Holy Ghost breathes upon 
us? This was his doctrine taught in his life; 
and, if you will notice the appearances and re- 
appearances and the doctrines inculcated in the 
forty days after the resurrection, you will find 
them all tending to this one point, the unity of the 
evidence given iu the visible sphere with the evi- 
dence to be afterward given from the invisible, 
so that the Churches from the outset might 
have full confidence that he who taught them 
in the flesh was now teaching them from the 
heavens. The Holy Spirit regarded as the contin- 
uous life of Christ, is a supreme argument in his 
method of presenting the Christian evidences, 
“A little while and ye shall not see me, and 
again alittle while and ye shall sge me, because I 
go to the Father.” ‘I am he that was dead and 
is alive, and behold I am alive forever more.” 





By following this line of thought, we shall 
come, I hope, to a new point of view, and eon- 
vince ourselves of the worth of both the exter- 
nal and the internal evidences, or, rather, drop 
that division, and use Christ’s method. It will 
prove gradually, by use, its measureless superi- 
ority over any other that radically differs from 
it. Carlyle and Darwin seem to have been 
disturbed by the mythical theory as to the origin 
of Christianity. It is easy now to show that 
this theory has been driven to the wall. I mean 
to make it clear that no scholar can now accept 
it, and that the legendary theory, as well as the 
mythical, has been abandoned in the loftiest 
places of learning. 

Never in the world’s history, since the apostolic 
age, has Christianity stood more proudly erect 
on the evidence of her rendered reasons in the 
field of exact research than she does at the 
present moment. [Applause.] 








Sanitary, 


CARE OF THE INSANE. 


Tuosez in charge of the insane in this country 
need not always conform to all foreign methods ; 
and yet it is well for us to know that the large 
experience there had and the success there at- 
attained calls for most careful study. A recent 
tour gave the writer an opportunity to pick out 
some model institutions, to converse with some of 
the ablest recognized authorities on the care and 
treatment of alienism, It is apparent that the 
tendency to build large asylums is being checked, 
although the one not long since completed near 
Birmingham accommodates over one thovsand, 
Yet it is the clear judgment of most that smaller 
asylums and greater structural division for dif- 
ferent types is to be preferred. The workhouses 
of Birmingham and Belfast are instances of how 
well a certain class of ‘pauper insane can be 
provided for without incurring the expense 
of separate asylums. In each of these there are 
from three to four hundred of demented, para- 
lyzed or epileptic cases, The guardians had made 
for them every provision which charity required. 
Physicians had them under proper supervision, 
and yet they were evidently cases in which 
little or no medical treatment was re- 
quired. As much as we object to poorhouse 
asylums, as we find them sometimes near county 
poorhouses, it must be admitted that, where 
sufficient numbers are gathered to secure skilled 
oversight, it is easy to provide for their comfort 
without palatial state institutions, cases needing 
treatment being sent to these, if thougnt neces- 
sary. Scotland excels all other parts of Great 
Britain in the extent and accuracy of its provis- 
ions for the insane. It has long had its able 
Board of Commissioners of Lunacy, of which 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell is the distinguished head. 
With his twenty-five years of experience, and his 
wonderful knowledge of the whole field of obser- 
vation, bis superior is not to be found in all that 
relates to the medico-legal care of alienism. 

The writer was specially interested in hisout- 
line of what is called non-vestraint, or, of what he 
more properly calls modified restraint, since con- 
stant watchfulness and discipline are themselves 
the restraint. The principles as there applied are : 
1. Freedom from walled areas. It is found that 
high walls and high fences are not needed if 
any keeper have faithful oversight and the out- 
door patients are not left without something to 
interest all that can be interested—a number 
far greater than generally imagined. This second 
principle of labor depends upon a breaking in- 
to the routine and sentimental view of amuse- 
ment or occupation merely, and substituting 
a system of regular toil. The usual 
inmate is not to be treated asa sick man. You 
can be pointed to asylums in Scotland where 
farm work, carpentry, cabinet-making, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, laundry work, net-making, 
etc., are conducted with thorough system, under 
the charge of one director in each. Only a few 
may be found in each shop ; but these have their 
hours of work and their discipline. It is re- 
markable to find how much interested they are in 
the occupation, and how many good resuits flow 
from the idea and the practice of systematized 
and required work. Out of this svon grew the 
third thought—viz., that an asylum must be 
divided into the retreat and hospital depart- 
ments. Those there for retreat and safety have 
every reason to be employed; those needing 
medical treatment belong to the hospital, and as 
such should receive this exact care. It is not 
always practicable to gather all such in one 
ward; but, with rooms adjoining an open corri- 
dor, and fitted for hospital purposes, it is de- 
lightful to see how easily this plan is carried out, 

The cheerfulness or content of inmates seemed 
to be especially apparent at the Morningside 
Asylum, Edingburgh, where the labor plan is 
well applied. In some cases, a pay allowance 
system has been adopted. The women, instead 
of being amused with useless fancy work, 
do laundry work, or, in various other 
ways, are under direction for labor. There is as 
yet but one asylum in Scotland built with this 
as the original plan; but there are plans for an- 

other, in which 500 will be in the part of build- 








ings in which the wide corridors are not deemed 
necessary, while the hospital will accommodate 
from two to three hundred. The plan includes 
two separate buildings, but with one administra- 
tion, and such simple shop arrangements as will 
secure occupation in a work sense. In Scotland 
there are eleven thousand insane, of which one 
thousand are kept on the succursal or auxiliary 
plan. There are in addition 2,000 in private 
asylums, which are also under the supervision 
of the Commission. The new Glasgow Asylum 
presents some of the worst phases of slum in- 
sane, and yet this non-restraint, with its accom- 
paniments, works well. It would not work well 
if, with our present management of insane asy- 
lums, all areas and buildings were open. There 
i# some pleasure in passing from one corridor to 
another without the inevitable bunch of keys. 
The increase in the number of insane for a 
year past has been from 28.68 to 29.96, but 
chiefly or entirely from the very lowest classes. 
The apparent increase is due rather to a more 
tho rough registry than to an actual percentage. 


Fine Arts. 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
L, 


Taxk1nNG it for all in all the annual exhibition of 
the American Water Color Society may fairly be 
considered the most interesting art event of the 
year. It combines all schools, admits of the re- 
ception of a large number of exhibits, is free 
from the jealousies and peculiarly offensive 
air of patronage and favoritism that character- 
izes some of our other exhibitions, and the 
standard of things accomplished is generally a 
high one. This year there are 740 pictures hung ; 
seventy-seven more than last year. And the 
pictures have been hung with excellent taste and 
judgment. The pictures that have fared badly 
as to position and light are generally those that 
deserved to fare badly. The pictures that need 
to be apologized for are very few, and the sab- 
jects are far more interesting than they have 
been at any previous exhibition. Indeed, noth- 
ing shows more clearly the absolute advance that 
we are making in art than the fact that the 
standard of subject grows higher every year. 
The namby-pamby milliners’ bunches of flowers, 
meaningless even as decorative attempts, the 
bits of kitchen trash, and waxen fruit, are grad- 
ually disappearing from our exhibitions. The 
corridor at the Water Color Exhibition is,no 
longer the flower garden of mediocrity ; and the 
pansies and peaches, and pots and pans, and 
deadest of dead fish and game, have given place 
to well conceived and well wrought out studies 
of life and character. Figure subjects that have 
life in them abound, and tell their stories simply 
and without makeshift to conceal artistic bung- 
ling. Landscapes glow with the out-of-door 
light and color, and the ineffable feeling of life 
and growth which an artist can gain for his work 
only by careful and loving study in the fields 
and woods. 

Where there is such general excellence it is 
difficult to make the selection for special notice, 
especially where the newspaper space limits one’s 
selection to but a few names, If there were to 
be an instant choice of a picture that has most 
surely found its way into the favor of connois- 
seurs, and made for itself the first place of popu- 
jarity in the Exhibition, it would seem to fall on 
Thure de Thulstrup’s ‘*Anthony Van Corlear, 
the Trumpeter of New Amsterdam.” Here is a 
lusty old Hollander, puffed out with pride, 
blowing a blast that makes tne world ring with 
the tale of his own conceited estimate of him- 
self. Gayly he rides his spiritless hack, clad in 
fiery reds and yellows, with a suggestion of his 
glory following him, in the form of the two 
women seen in the background. It is a figure 
that makes an impression. There is good draw- 
ing in it, and the character of the man is written 
in every line and motion, The face is not as 
good in color of flesh as it is in expression and 
in drawing. For that matter, whatever fault is 
found in this work, must be found in the color, 

which for a less fantastic figure of legend would 
be altogether too fanciful and glaring. 

C. ¥. Turner never paints an unimportant 
picture. His picture, ‘‘ Engaged,” makes no 
exception to this statement. It is quite wonder- 
ful how much meaning this consummate artist 
puts into so simple a work, Indeed Mr. Tur- 
ner’s pieces have always this charm of simplic- 
ity. One finds the same charm in them that one 
finds in well turned vers de societe, their mean- 
ing resting on the glance of an eye, the turn of 
the neck, the grace of a form and falling folds 
of dress. Exquisite in their refimtement of feel- 
ing, subtle in their meaning, and not wanting 
in technical qualities that commend them to the 
most exacting critics, the works of this artist 
continue to grow in favor with the cultured few, 
while the great rank and file of those who look 
at them wonder whatit is that makes them great. 

One is puzzled to know what to make of C. D. 
Weldon’s “Threads of Gold.” It is a woman 
working golden threads into an embroidery ; 
but the artist has evidently intended that the 
graceful, though not very refined figure shall 
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mean something more; he certainly did not 
mean to make his subject to depend on the 
mere literal interpretation of its title. 

William H. Lippincott sends to the Exhibition 
four charming pictures, If he had sent forty as 
charming there would not have been too many ; 
for in his subjects this gifted artist never repeats 
himself, and his works never stop short of the 
highest technical excellence that it is possible for 
him to bestow upon them. They contrast pleas- 
antly with the slip-shod work with which some 
artists choose to present their ideas to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Lippincott evidently loves his art well 
enough to be conacientious about it. Witness 
his “‘ Visit to the Gardener.” There is here the 
technique of a true scholar, combined with the 
abandon of a true artist—charming contrast in 
the figures, a composition that shows study in 
seeming unstudied, a richness of color that com- 
pletely fills the sense and the luminous ont-of- 
door light, checkered with shadow, always so 
charming when represented without that dis- 
tressing quality of “ spottiness” that generally 
ruins such an attempt. He will be fortunate 
who comes to own this picture; it is certain to 
grow upon the possessor, and develope new 
beauty as it grows older. 

The dreadful “ gamin” pictures appear less 
frequently than usual in this Exhibition. If 
there can be found a more uninteresting 
small boy than those Mr. J. E. Brown paints, 
it is the country gamin of the same age. He is 
more uninteresting than the city gamin, because 
he has all the offensive vulgarity of the city 
street boy, with an inexpressible quality of self- 
conceited stupidity. As a typical specimen of 
the utterly offensive country small boy, let us 
hurry past T. W. Wood’s “The Day before 
Thanksgiving.” This subject is a curious one. 
It represents a Hubbard squash, typical of 
Thanksgiving, according to Mr. Wood’s symbol- 
ism. Behind the Hubbard squash is a small boy ; 
and for so much of his body as is hidden let 
us return thanks, since all that shows makes 
one feel that it would have been better, on the 
whole, if Mr. Wood had omitted the boy alto- 
gether. And if the boy, why not the squash? 
Indeed, as it seems not to have been the artist's 
intention to make a work of art, why not have 
written the title on the plain canvas? It would 
have meant as much, and the public would have 
been spared the homely boy and the ugly squash. 
It would have also been spared the unpleasant 
sight of seeing a man who has long-recognized 
ability of a very high order, lending himself to 
a pictorial perpetuation of the utterly common- 
place. 

If childhood is to be painted—and there is 
nothing more charming to paint—let there be 
pretty idyls of babyhood, like N. A. Wells’s 
**Our Baby,” or even Tojette’s ‘‘ Chickie Chick.” 
Of Mr. Wells’s baby, itis so good and simple a 
presentation of the grace of childhood, that, 
one cannot but ‘hope that in fnture ex- 
hibitions this excellent artist may be repre- 
sented by more than one work. He is one 
of the few men who have succeeded in painting 
good water color portraits;and in passing it 
may be as well to say that ‘*Our Baby” is a por- 
trait, and the title Professor Wells has chosen 
means just what it says. 

The public has been slow in coming to a right 
appreciation of Charles Melville Dewey. His 
work in the present Exhibition makes still an- 
other demand for public favor, and perhaps a 
higher one than ever before. His ‘* Looking In- 
land” is an excellent illustration of what 
“tone” isto apicture. Here is a simple land- 
scape, clearly composed, not remarkable in com- 
position, and yet suffused by a quality that 
holds one spellbound, the music of a chord 
that lingers, of a sense of rest and perfectness 
that stays. One finds the same feeling in the 
“Green Pastures” ; and it is rarely lacking from 
Mr. Dewey’s work. It is extraordinary that this 
artist has not become the highest fashion, since 
the picture buyers are a group made up of a 
small class who like refinement and subtlety of 
feeling, and of a larger class, who pretend that 


they do. 
Music. 


Tue enthusiasm of the town over “ Die Wal- 
kiire” is something astonishing. Wagner's 
music-drama has become “on the first rise” the 
musical and dramatic sensation of the town. 
People who care little about the opera have gone 
to hear it, and come away in a state of bewil- 
dered transport; and the musical and Wagne- 
rian following are so enthusiastic that to see any 
of the beatific fraternity approaching prompts 
one to slip down the nearest side-street. Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday of last 
week brought together the largest consecutive 
audiences of the season. On Tuesday morning 
the queue before the box-office numbered hun- 
dreds of people, who pushed and elbowed each 
other most reprehensibly in their anxiety to get 
at the “ Walkiire” diagram in particular. The 
performances have been invariably of the most 
artistic stamp, and the piece moves more easily 
each evening. We were asked this week by a 











spectacle—with what are you most impressed;in 
‘Die Walkiire,’ as its most general characteris- 
tic?” It may seem an odd admission, but 
we do not know that any more predominant 
effect dwells in the mind as the result of the 
performance, and when we walk out of the thea- 
ter, than the perfect naturalness of such a vehicle 
for musico-dramatic expression, especially when 
compared with opera. There is no shouting of 
absurd secrets at the top of the voice, no false 
and conventional situations. All is lifelike, in- 
telligible and true to Wagner's great intent of 
making art illustrate Nature. Rhythm and jig- 
ging tune give place to the action and declama- 
tion of the individual artist. All is harmonious, 
welded into a complete unity, and the specta- 
tor forgets that what he sees is in any sense so 
closely allied to that most hopelessly artifi- 
cial mode of all theatrical representation --the 
opera. The season closes this week, but ar- 
rangements have been happily perfected for 
Spring performances at the Opera House, and 
Dr. Damrosch and his company will return di- 
rectly on concluding their short Western tour. 
We believe that they could give opera to crowded 
houses from the beginning of April to the second 
week in May, if so long a supplementary season 
were possible. 


..-Mr. Theodore Thomas has engaged the 
Acadeny of Music for every Tuesday evening and 
Thursday afternoon between Nov. 1st, 1885, and 
May ist, 1886, for the purpose of giving twenty- 
four matinees, and the same number of evening 
concerts, with his full orchestra, This impor- 
tant project has long been under Mr. Thomas's 
consideration, and many of his friends have 
urged it, arguing its presumptively great success ; 
but the way has not been clear to it until now. 
Solo performers will assist in the entertain- 
ments, the programs will be of the best 
music, but not on so ultra-classic a plane as the 
Philharmonic series, and the financial basis of 
the scheme is so adjusted that the concerts will 
be at prices within the reach of all, A large 
number of tickets will be distributed among the 
public school children. The series will be 
known as the Thomas Popular Concerts. The 
forty-eight entertainments thus wisely projected 
must prove conspicuous aids in the musical 
activity next year. 


.. It is often asked here ‘‘ What do the Ital- 
ians listen to that is newand from their own 
composers, a8 each season goes by?” Marchetti, 
Gomez, Ponchielli, Verdi, the Nestor of them 
al], are inactive; but upward of thirty-five new 
operas and operettas by Italian composers were 
produced last year; and it is significant of the 
state of lyric art in Italy that the name of 
searcely one of these has been heard out of the 
country. French composers, such as Auber, 
Halévy, Adam, Bizet, Gounod, Thomas, and 
Massenet, with a plentiful supply of Meyerbeer, 
furnish forth the general repertory in the 
smaller towns during the Carnival-tide. 


.-Dr. Damrosch has found it necessary to 
ebunes the dates of the coming Oratorio Soci- 
ety concerts from those selected and announced, 
The third public rehearsal and concert will take 
place on February 18th and 19th, instead of Feb- 
ruary 25th and 26th. This change will bring the 
Oratorio and Symphony concerts in the same 
week ; but Dr. Damrosch’s engagements with the 
German Opera Company rendered it unavoidable. 
Out-of-town subscribers wi!l please take notice. 

....The Oratorio Society will sing Verdi's 
‘*Manzoni” Requiem Mass at their concerts 
next week. The work is practically a novelty 
here. It was sung—and very well sung, too— 
at the last recurrence of the Worcester Festival, 
80 far as we know, its most recent performance 
in the neighborhood of New York. It was first 
produced here by Strakosch, and has not been 
turned to much account by our vocal societies, 








% evsonalities, 


AccornpInac to Gen. James Grant Wilson 
the old Duke of Wellington once remarked: 
** Not only was Washington in my judgment the 
purest and most patriotic man of medern times, 
but he was also the stateliest, most majestic and 
the most modest of men.” A copy of Stewart's 
portrait hangs conspicuously* in Wellington's 
drawing-room at Strathfieldsaye. 





..The injunction granted some time ago 
restraining Miss Devy or her publishers from 
publishing the letters of the late Lord Lytton to 
his wife, or the letters written by the plaintiff, 
the present Lord Lytton, to his mother, and 


of Chancery. 


for hours on the team of ponies she drives, 





friend ;*‘ Well, taking it alljin all—the music, the 
orchestra’s playing, the singing and acting, the 


from parting with them for the purposes of pub- 
lication, has been made perpetual by the Court 


..».The Queen cf Belgium is described as 
stolidly indolent, without « grace or a charm to 
season the defect. Horses are her passion, and 
as she grows older she becomes more in sympathy 
with them and less with the human race, All 
the faculties of her mind are daily concentrated 


...-The Pall Mall Gazetle asked its readers to 


select, by popular vote, the “ten greatest living | °"* 
Englishmen,” only one to be taken from each 


ing, Lord Wolsely, Augustus Sala, J. E. Millais, 
and John Raskin (ia) the orderiabove), were the 
five most generally chosen. 


. Prince Bismarck, a few wiiocshenatee 
listened to a long compliment on his labors in 
uniting Germany, and then, as the phrase has it, 
“* passed it on” to Count Von Moltke with a low 
bow, saying: “‘ Nay, far more to him, the silent, 
than to me is due the unification of the Father- 
land.” 


..Herr Angeli, the eminent Cout Painter of 
Vienna, is going to Berlin, at the request of 
Queen Victoria, to paint a portrait of the Crown 
Prince of Germany. This will be a companion 
picture to the portrait of the Crown Princess, 
which he painted for her Majesty some time 
ago. 


....Gladstone verifies the reports of his re- 
covery of his usual health by resuming the ax 
in Hawarden woods, and lately he walked half a 
mile through a drenching rain without an um- 
brella, and sat through the service in church 
in his wet clothing. 


....Mime. Clovis-Hugues’s vigorous defender, 
M. Anatole de la Forge, is of a very aristocratic 
line, his grandfather having been guillotined in 
the Reign of Terror aud his father one of the 
emigrés. 

.-The work of Francis Murphy in the aid of 
temperance is just now being strongly censured 
by some other divisions of the cause, who are 
less industrious in it. 


...-Dr. Graham, distinguished as an author 
and a pioneer, the father-in-law of Senator 
Blackburn, is dead. He was 101 years old. 


.-The marriage of Widow Thumb is ex- 
pected to take place this Spring, and the happy 
little couple will Summer in Europe. 


...-Mr. A. Bronson Alcott has just presented 
a richly stained window to the beautiful new 
chapel (Trinity) at Concord, Mass, 


..Chief-Justice Waite is much improved in 
health, but is avoiding any severe labor until 
stronger. 


.++eThe late Prof. William Wagner, of Phila- 
delphia, Jeft, by his will, an estate of about $1,- 
000,000, 


. Mr. Longfellow’s daughter, Miss Annie, has 
been ill with ares fever. 


Pebbles, 


..-The Esquimaux think their snow place 
like home. 








..-How to make a slow horse fast: Don’t 
feed him. 


....“Anxious Inquirer” wants to know 
whether a fish can be weighed without scales, 


....The Wagner feeling is spreading to re- 
mote quarters. On a bridge in Pike County, 
Pa., is a sign: ‘‘ Walk ure Horses.” 


....Will you please send me a receipt for a 
nice mince pie?” Yes, Edith, we will send the 
receipt in the next mail after we receive the pie 


..-The*dress coat is generally worn by the 
groom at the city wedding ;‘* but for an elope- 
ment,” says the Boston Transcript, ** there's 
nothing like the cutaway.” 


....“* Circumstances alter cases; but 1 wish I 


my circumstances,” said Lord Brougham, when 
he was a struggling lawyer. 


party to whom he referred, 


the responsibility, remarked : 
worn !”” 


.-..‘*Hey, Sambo, wha’ d’ye leave yo’ las 
much fur dis year darkey.” 


spoons, and go I lef’.” 


plied the polite attendant. 


fused to hab anything to do wid me.” 





class or profession. The names of Henry Irv- 


....When a clergyman remarked there would 
be a nave in the church the society was build- 
ing, an old lady whispered that she knew the 


...-A clothing dealer hung out an overcoat 
for a sign, and marked thereon, ‘ Hands off! 
Beware!” A thief observed it, and, shouldering 
** Hands on! Be- 


boardin’ place fur?” “Oh! dey charge too 
“Wha'’ dey 
eharge?”" “Dey charge me wif stealin’ de 


..“* What do you want to set such a tough neautville, lon 
chicken before me for?” indignantly exclaimed 
a fair damsel in a restaurant, the other day. “Age 
before beauty, always, you know, ma’am!” re- 


..--‘* What do you do when a cyclone wafte a 
few farms and a village or two over your 
section?” asked a New Englander of'a visitor 
from the West. ‘‘ Do?” was the reply. “ Noth- 
ing. I just sif still and wait till the affair blows 


...-Mr, Cleveland’s resignation as Governor 


on old backwoodsman at Little Rock, Ark. 
Said he: “Thar! I knowed it. I knowed they 
would skeer him outen itat last. Aint been 
‘lected mor’n a month, an’ now he haster gin up. 
Fust thing you know old Tom Hendricks will 
fling up his head an’ quit.” 


..“ What is the breed of your calf?” said a 
would-be buyer to a farmer. “ Well,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘all I know about it is that his father 
gored a justice of the peace to death, tossed a 
book agent into the fence corner, and stood a 
lightning-rod man on his head, and his mother 
chased a female lecturer two miles ; and if that 
aint breed enough to ask $4 on, you needn’t take 
him.” 


...“‘I’m sair fashed wi’ a singing in my head, 
John,” said one man to another. “Do ye ken 
the reason o’ that?” asked the other. ‘* No.” 
‘Weel, it’s because it’s empty,” said John. 
‘Aye, mon, that’s queer,” said the first one. 
‘Are ve ne’er fashed wi’ a ringing in your ain 
head, John?” “No, never,” answered John. 
“And do yeno ken the reason o’ that? It's be- 
cause it’s crackit.” 


Ministerial Register. 


BAILEY, Ina J., accepts call to Columbus, O. 
BAKER, Samvuet, D.D., Russellville, Ky., re- 








signs, 

EMERY, C, M., Fairfield, accepts call to Free- 
port, Me. 

LOWRY, Roxert, D.D., Plainfield, N. J., re- 
signs, 


+ McDADE, P., called to Camden, Ind, 

MOODY, E. B., accepts call to Quincy, Mich. 
SCHULTE, G. A., called to Buffalo, N. Y. 
WALKER, O. T., closes his pastorate in Tren- 
ton, N. 

WALLACE, 0.8, ©., ord. in Lawrence, Masa, 
WHITTEN, O.8., Palermo, Me., resigns, 


WILDER, Witt1am, died recently at Brooklyn 
Center, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BLACKMAN, W. F. + has entered upon his work 
at Naugatuck, Conn, 
BRADLEY, Wi114m, Onondaga, Mich,, resigns. 
es Wriu1am, Sheldon and Franklin, Vt., re- 
ns. 
CHALMERS, Joun R., Norwood, N, Y., resigns. 
CLARK, ALLEN, ord. in Manchester, Vt. 
CROFTS, Gro. W., Sandwich, Ill., accepts call 
to Couneil Bluffa, Iowa, 
FITCH, C. N., Wauseon, O., accepts eall to 
Spencerport, N. Y. 
FITZ, A. G., Wilton, Me, pourgts call for one 
year to ‘outh Paris, 
beer H.A., Oldtown and Milford, Me., 
resigns, 
GAFFNEY, Marruew, Gainsville, accepts call to 
Friendship, N.Y.” ’ 
GLEASON, H. W., Pelican Rapids, Minn., re- 
signs, 
GRIFFITH, T., Ashland, accepts call to 
Fountain ent, Penn. : 
HARDING, H. F., Hallowell, called to East 
Machias, Me. 
HOWARD, J. F., ord. in Stockholm, N, Y, 
KYLE, Roserr J., invited ee to’ 
Jackson and Brooks, M PER. 
M Groace A., moby N. Y., accepts 
call to Rochester, M N. H. Pres 
MOBRIS, E. J., ord. in Welsh ch., N. Y. 
RICHMOND, James, Amsterdam, N. Y., invited 


to do general missionary work in the state 
one year. 


ROOT, — F., Seymour, called to Collins- 


could get hold of some cases that would alter ville, 


RUTTER, bg $A Mancelona, accepts call to 
Rockford, Mi > 


SALTER, C. C., poder to take charge of the 
new church at Amsterdam, 


SMITH, F. H., Woodburn, accepts call to God- 
frey, Ill. 


STONE, E. G., Acworth, N. H., resigns, 
STOWELL, Asian, Windsor, Mass., resigns. 


STURTEVANT, J. M., Jr., ord, in Jennings Ave, 
ch., Cleveland, 0. 


WHEELER, Grorcr E., of E. Hardwick, Vt 
accepts call to church at Stannard. 7 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, T. B.,, Latro accepts call to 
Congruity, P Penn. 7 
BAKER, F. M., inat, in Dauphin, Penn, 


KIRKPATRICK, Toronto, Canade, called to 
Cincinnati, O. 


RE, H. R., Uhrickaville, 0., accepte call to 
REYNARD, Joun H. er Cliff, Col., supplies 
Bowling @ reen, Sage pn year. 
TAYLOR, C. P., Dunlap, O., removes to Conway 


Springs, Kan. 
WALKER, T. M., F Green, removes 
rok _ 


..“Say, Sam, did you see de man about de to Elk City, Kan, 
house?” “Oh! yes, I seed him, and he gib me 
de refusal ob de house.” ‘‘How long did he 
gib you de refusal ob hit?” ‘Foreber. He re- 


YOUNG, James T., Conemaugh, Penn., died re- 
cently. 


YOUNG, Samvuzt J y Long Bewnek, B. J., called 
to First ch., Saratoga, N. Y ; 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BICKNELL, J. R., Jeffersonville, Ind., resigns, 

BLANCHARD, Joseru N., called to St. John’s, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DAWSON, W. C., accepts call to Houston, Tex. 
HARRISON, Wir114™ M., called to Free ch, of 
St. John, Philadelphia, Penn. 


MAXEY, Eaton W., Bridgeport, Conn., resigus. 





of New York was humorously misconstrued by 


WES, Hr Gs, cathe te En Tees ae 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 22D. 


PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL.—Acts xxiii, 
1—l1, 








Tue Roman officials had great difficulty in 
understanding the questions in dispute between 
the different parties among the Jews. See the 
case of Gallio, chapter xviii, 15. So in the pres- 
ent instance, while the commander discerns that 
there is a perfect fury of animosity against Paul, 
he cannot find out what the terrible thing is of 
which they accuse him. Not daring to scourge 
the apostle who has declared himself a Roman 
citizen, he brings him down before the council 
to obtain a clear statement of the charges 
against him, (xxv, 27.) 

Paul surveyed the council earnestly. In early 
days he had often attended its sessions, some 
say had belonged to it. Not unlikely some of 
its members had been bis companions in the 
school of Gamaliel, Would they be true to old 
friendship, or would they steel their hearts 
against him? He was about to speak again for 
Jesus. Could he discover in any countenance 
signs of a willingness to give a fair consideration 
of the truths he should utter? 

Paul's ** God shail smite thee, thou whited 
wall,” needs no explanation beyond the up-rising 
of honest indignation, It was not severer lan- 
guage than John the Baptist used (Matt. iii, 7) or 
the meek and quiet Saviour (Matt. xxiii,27). If we 
muy suppose that he did not recognize Ananias, 
there was nothing in the words which required 
to be taken back, even when he found out whoit 
was to whom he had spoken, His apology must 
be understood as one to the office and not the 

man. ‘I could not believe,” he says, ironically, 
‘that it was the high-priest who was acting with 
such outrageous injustice, I supposed it must 
besome ruffian from the street who had put on 
the high-priest’s robes. But if it be he, I will 
apologize; for I must respect the office, though 
the man who holds it be worthy only of scorn.” 

The high-priest and his party, the Sadducees, 
hada reason to be hostile to Paul in the fact 

that he taught the doctrine of a future life, in 
which they had no belief. They had been 
* grieved” with Peter and John for the same 
reason, (Ch. iv, 2.) But this doctrine was one 
which many in the council held, A belief in 
Jesus was pre-eminently a belief in the very 
thing which separated the Pharisees from the 
Sadducees —a belief in the resurrection from the 
dead, In preaching Christ, Paul was preaching 
nothing which was not in perfect consonance 
with the ancient belief of Israel, as expounded 
hy his old teacher, Gamaliel, and by all the 
Pharisees. He often reverts to this fact. (xxiv, 
15—21; xxvi, 5—8; xxviii, 20.) And now he 
calls on the Pharisees to be true to their own 
doctrine ; for he says that belief in Jesus isa be- 
lief in the resurrection. 

Again Pau! was rescued by the Roman guards 
from danger of death. The apostle was safe 
only in the hands of the heathen, as the Gospel 
was to find its wide acceptance, not among the 
Jews, Lut in the Gentile nations. Jerusalem 
was not to be the center of the religion of Christ. 
The Jewish leaders had rejected the Gospel, and 
henceforth its light was to shine in other lands, 
His appearance before the council was Paul's 
last attempt to preach Christ in Jerusalem, 

It is not impossible that, when the excitement 
was over, Paul’s spirit was shaken with fears, or 
afflicted with anxieties. But his Lord was with 
him, At Corinth the Lord had appeared to him 
in a vision strengthening him (xviii, 9, 10), and, 
in the shipwreck, another divine appearance 
was to be granted him (xxvii, 23). And that 
night in the castle the Lord stood by him and 
assured him that these disorders were all but 
parts of an orderly plan; that these fanatical 
Jews and these unsympathetic Romans were all 
moving under the direction of perfect wisdom, 

The assurance of present safety involved an 
assurance of continued perils. He was sheltered 
amidst persecutions at Jerusalem that he might 
endure other sufferings at Rome. “In every 
city” bonds and afflictions awaited him, The 
servant is not above his master, and, as Jesus 
lived a life of suffering, so Paul dwelt in con- 
tinued perils, and s0, perhaps, we must look, 
not for continued ease, but for warfare in 
Christ. 

Paul had already written to the Roman Chris- 
tians that “ all things work together for good to 
them that love God”; and now these confused 
currents of circumstances, overturning all his 
plans, were to result in the furtherance of his 
work. No matter from what quarter the wind is 
blowing, the mariner will so adjust his sails that 
his vessel will go forward toward the desired 
haven, and so, if the Christian bas a soul which 
adjusts itself to God’s will, he wili go onward 
all the same, whether the gale be from the soft, 
warm climes of prosperity, or the chill regions of 
adversity. Though disappointments and un- 
toward circumstances of every kind are in his 
path, like head winds opposing his progress, he 

will ‘* beat to windward,” and each day will bring 


School and College. 


Tae Scandinavian countries have four 
regular universities—namely, Denmark one, at 
Copenhagen (founded 1479); Sweden two, at 
Upsala (1477) and Lund (1668) ; Norway one, at 
Christiania (1811). Besides these, there is a 
theological school at Raykjavik, in Iceland. The 
laws of Denmark and Norway demand that 
everyone who desires to enter the ministerial 
office mast be a university graduate, In Sweden 
the law is not so strict; and there, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a man can become a pastor, 
or even theological professor, without ever hav- 
ing passed a regular theological examination. 
In the Scandinavian countries, as in Germany 
and elsewhere, the question is being agitated a# 
to whether so thorough and long a training as 
the theological students receive in their ex- 
tended gymnasium and university courses is 
really necessary for all those who enter the min- 
istry, and whether it would not be better to pre- 
scribe two courses of theological study, one, 
a longer, for those who intend to labor in the 
centers of culture and education, and are aim- 
ing at the higher positions in the Church, and a 
second and shorter one for those who are to 
serve in the rural and less exacting neighbor- 
hood, Such a change is being advocated, espe- 
cially by the Grundvigians, but is contrary to 
the traditions and spirit of the Scandinavian 
Church. 


...-In Brown University there have been 
many changes in the course of study bringing 
the modern languages into prominence and en- 
larging the number of elective studies. Presi- 
“dent Wayland was one of the pioneers of the 
movement in favor of elective courses, Under 
President Sears there was a revival of zeal for 
plassical study; but under President Robinson 
the course has been gradually transformed, in 
sympathy with prevailing ideas, Elective studies 
have been multiplied, the modern languages 
have been extended through several years, and 
elasticity has been imparted to the course in 
every direction. The change is the more note- 
worthy as the college commands the services of 
two of the most distinguished classical scholara 
in America—Professors Lincoln and Harkness, 
whose text-books are widely used in preparatory 
schools and colleges. But even with these lead- 
ers to head the old Roman cohort and the Greek 
phalanx, the moderns have steadily gained 
ground. It is only fair to add that Professor 
Lincoln himself prepared the way for their prog- 
ress by teacoing German for many years, with 
conspicuous success, and making Faust as sto- 
ried a classic aa the ‘‘ Ars Poetica.” 








....The Hon, Eugene Schuyler, ex-Minister to 
Greece, is to begin a course of lectures at Cor- 
nell University, on Tuesday, Feb. 17th. The 
general subject will be, ‘‘ The Machinery of Our 
Foreign Relations”; the special subjects being, 
“The State Department and Congress,” ‘The 
Consular Service,” ‘*The Diplomatic Service,” 
and ‘“ Our Foreign Relations and Interests.” 


....The Senate of West Virginia has passed a 
bill to open the State University at Morgantown 
to females. The two days’ debate on the bill 
developed considerable partisan rancor, and the 
university was admitted by all to be in a very 
unpromising condition, This measure is taken 
in the hope that the admission of girls will re- 
vive the interest in the institution, 


...-It is proposed that, in the next catalogue 
of the graduates of Harvard, the names shall be 
prihted in English instead of in the “hog-Latin,” 
as it has been irreverently termed, of Johannes 
Smith, Jacobus Jones, and Gulielmus Robinson. 


....The library of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, 
containing 4,000 volumes, was given to the Har- 
vard Divinity School ; but there is no room for it, 
and the authorities appeal for funds to erect a 
new library building. 


..»»The new Billings Library edifice of the 
University of Vermont, the gift of Mr. Frederick 
Billings, of Woodstock, has room for 100,000 
volumes. 


....Dr. George B. Taylor, Baptist missionary 
in Rome, is to return to this country for a time, 
to serve as Chaplain of the University of Vir- 
ginia, 

..+.The Vassar Alumnw Association has just 
held a meeting in New York. About one hun- 
dred and twenty sat down to lunch at Delmon- 
ico’s. 

...-The Catalogue of Andover Theological 
Seminary reports 14, 9 and 13 in the regular 
classes, with 8 graduate students, making a total 
of 44. 


....A bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture at Albany, to discontinue instruction in 
Greek in the normal schools in this state. 


...-At Lafayette College there is reported an 
increased faculty, an increased income, and an 
increased number of students. 


.-+.The catalogue of the University of Roch- 


ester reports one hundred and fifty-three stu- 
dents in attendance. 
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(The prompt mention tm owr list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


BY RB. H. STODDARD. 











Mr. Woopserry has done more than any 
earlier biographer to clear up certain myth- 
ical points in the career of Poe; but he has 
not done so much as he might, and, no 
doubt, would have done, if he had known 
which of the authorities that he relied on 
were to be trusted, and which were to be 
received with extreme caution. The space 
allotted to each volume in the series for 
which his monograph was written may also 
have had something to do with his apparent 
want of knowledge in a few particulars 
hereinafter to be noted. It was my mis- 
fortune to be an early worker in the field 
which has yielded him such an abundant 
harvest, and I was at least eight years 
in reaping the obloquy that grew out of 
that good-natured action. My garners were 
heaped with forage which was hardly fit for 
army horses in times of famine. My first 
cause of offense was an article on Poe in 
the September number of Harper’s Magazine 
for 1872. My second cause was an eplarge- 
ment of this article for an English edition 
of Poe, of which Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons were the publishers. My third 
cause was a restatement of all that I had 
learned or collected at a later period for a 
Household Edition of Poe, of which Mr. 
W. J. Widdleton was, in 1880, the pub- 
lisher. 

“The very head and front of my offending 
Ha‘h this extent, no more.” 

But my misfortune dates further back 
than the time I have indicated—dates back 
to the volume of Poe’s Works that contained 
Griswold’s Memoir, (Volume I., 1850) and 
that embraced a portion of some lines of 
mine that appeared in the New York 7'ri- 
bune within afew days after the death of 
Poe, and were rather foolishly praised in 
the memoir by Mrs. Osgood, who was so 
soon to follow the poet whom she admired. 
Mr. James Hannay, a warm-hearted Scotch- 
man, edited an edition of Poe’s Poetical 
Works, in 1852, in which he demolished 
me as a pious scribbler, and by asking 
whether there was no law in America sim- 
ilar to that that obtains at the gates of. 
Turkish cemeteries—Dogs not admitted 
here? When I sat down to write the arti- 
cle that I have mentioned for Harper's 
Magazine, I relied in the main upon the 
facts and fancies which Griswold had em- 
balmed in his much-abused memoir. It 
was the most accurate (with all its inaccu- 
racies) that had appeared down to that 
time. But I did not rely upon that alone;. 
for in the Spring of 1871, I placed myself, 
through a common friend, in communica- 
tion with Poe’s cousin, Mr. Neilson Poe, of 
Baltimore, and embodied the substance of 
the information received from him, through 
this common friend, in the paper I pro- 
posed to write. Not having the Harper 
paper within reach, I copy a few lines from 
the note upon which a portion of it was 
based. It bears the date of Baltimore, 
April 26th, 1871: ‘* Neilson found Edgar ina 
state of insensibility on Thursday, the 4th 
of October, 1849—the day after a hotly- 
contested election. He carried him to a 
Hospital, now the ‘Church Home,’ on 
Broadway, north of Baltimore Street, on 
Loudenslager’s Hill, east of the city. Here 
he was attended by Dr. Moran. He was 
insensible from intoxication, or possible 
drugging. (There was a horrible suspi- 
cion that some political ‘ward managers’ 
had voted him over the city the day before; 
he was found in the back room ofa ‘ Head- 
quarters,’ and had probably been ‘cooped.’) 
He remained insensible until Sunday morn- 
ing, October 7th. The Doctor and a nurse 
were with him when he first showed con- 
sciousness. He asked: ‘Where am I?’ 
Dr. Moran answered: ‘You are cared for 
by your best friends.’ Poe replied, after a 
pause, in which he appears to have recalled 
events, and realized his situation: ‘My 
best friend would be the man who would 
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blow out my brains.’ Within ten minutes 
he was dead.” Mr. John H. Ingram fol- 
lowed the line laid down in this personal 
letter to me in 1871, in the earliest of his 
publications after September 1872, and he 
has never since quitted it. It is possible 
that he discovered it for himself, but I beg 
leave to doubt it. For in Edgar Allan 
Poe, His Life, Letters, and Opinions, 
which was passing through a London 
printing-house while my insignificant 
memoir was passing through a New York 
printing-house, and which did not reach 
this city until I had finished reading the 
proof of my memoirlet—for in his two vol- 
umes, I say, he merely repeats my original 
statement. Concerning this painful, final 
episode in the career of Poe, Mr. Wood- 
berry quotes a letter from a printer to Dr. 
J. E. Snodgrass, in which a gentleman 
rather the worse for wear, and going under 
the cognomen of Edgar A. Poe, is men- 
tioned as being in great distress, at Ryan’s 
Fourth Ward Polls, and as in need of im- 
mediate assistance; and he adds, on his 
own account, the following brief para- 
graph: ‘‘Dr. Snodgrass called at Ryan’s, 
and had Poe taken te the Washington Hos- 
pital, where he was admitted, unconscious, 
at 5p.M.; his relatives in the city were 
notified of his condition, and gave him such 
attention as was possible. He remained, 
except for a brief interval, in an alarming 
delirium, aud on Sunday, about five 
o’clock, he died.” 

Griswold’s account of the last days and 
hours of Poe, albeit somewhat inaccurate, 
is to the same general effect. Taking up 
the thread of his final journey at Baltimore, 
he says: ‘‘ Here he met acquaintances 
who invited him to drink; all his resolu- 
tions and duties were soon forgotten; in a 
few hours he was in such a state as is com- 
monly induced only by long-continued in- 
toxication; after a night of insanity and 
exposure, he was carried to a hospital; and 
there, on the evening of Sunday, the seventh 
of October, he died, at the age of thirty- 
eight years.” All the biographers of Poe 
agreed substantially in regard to the facts 
of his death; wherein they did not agree, 
until after the publication of the memoir 
in the Routledge edition of his poems, was 
in regard to the place ef his birth, which 
had hitherto been declared to be Baltimore, 
but which was then stated to be Boston—a 
fact which no one has since disputed. I 
contrived while writing the Harper paper, 
to gather a few particulars about the the- 
atrical antecedents of Poe’s parents; writ- 
ing at a later period, Mr. Ingram contrived 
to gather a few more; and writing last, 
Mr. Woodberry has contrived to gather all, 
or nearly all, that remained to be known 
about the parentage of Poe’s mother and 
father; about their antecedents before they 
met, about their early married life, the 
places they visited, the parts they played, 
their vicissitudes, the birth of their child- 
ren, and, last scene of all in this strange, 
eventful history, the death in poverty of 
the wife and mother, and the adoption of 
her three little orphans. This melancholy 
story never need be re-told, so thoroughly 
has it been told by Mr. Woodberry. He 
has ransacked old newspapers, periodicals, 
and theatrical records, and left very little 
unexamined. Whether the game was 
worth the candle his readers will deter- 
mine for themselves. He knows less, 
or probably cares less, than I do 
about Poe’s elder brother, William Henry 
Leonard, or his sister Rosalie. Of the 
former I wrote in the Harper paper (on the 
authority of Mr. Neilson Poe) that he was 
a man of singular personal beauty, who 
died about ten years before his brother Ed- 
gar; and that he wasa man of genius who 
had left in the hands of some one unpub- 
lished effusions, said to be indicative of a 
genius equal to Edgar’s. I learned at a 
later period, May 24th, 1873 (still on the 
authority of Mr. Neilson Poe), that he poet- 
ized in the Minerva, a small weekly paper 
published in Baltimore ; that he was a clerk 
in a lottery office, handsome, attractive and 
intemperate; that he was engaged to be 
married for some years, and at last dis- 
carded, and finally that he went to sea, and 
got into some sailor’s scrape, out of which 
probably grew the story of his brother Ed- 
gar’s adventure in St. Petersburg. Mr. In- 
gram pronounces this last allusion an en- 
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ple of the fabrications about Poe with 
which Griswold and his copyists were 
chargeable; and Mr. Woodberry, if I re- 
member rightly, ignores William Henry 
Leonard altogether. Nor does Rosalie Poe 
fare much better atthe hands of the latter, 
who merely mentions her name thrice. Mr. 
Ingram claimed to know something about 
this poor la ly, and did; but the substance 
of his knowledge was conveyed boldly from 


the memoir in the Routledge edition of Poe. . 


It was sent to me in a letter from Rich- 
mond under the date of October 9th, 1872, 
and verbally was as follows: ‘‘The name 
of the gentleman who adopted Rosalie was 
McKenzie, a native of Scotland, and amer- 
chant who was ruined by the sudden peace 
after the battle of Waterloo. His maiden 
sister, a most accomplished lady, opened a 
school in Richmond, which met with great 
success. All the young ladies of my day 
(myself included) finished their education 
under her charge, and here Rosalie 
had the same advantages, but she was 
always so hopelessly dull that she could 
never attain proficiency in anything but 
writing, this being purely mechanical.” 
Mr. Ingram reproduced this in 1880, no 
doubt by inspiration. He was not inspired, 
however, to reproduce a passage from the 
same letter bearing upon the conduct of 
Poe after his return to the house of Mr. 
Allan from the University of Virginia: 
‘‘When he returned home from the Uni- 
versity under a cloud, my sister-in-law was 
at Mrs. Allan’s one day, when Mrs. A. re- 
marked to a friend: ‘Mr. Gilliet, what do 
you think of Edgar? His father (so she 
spoke of Mr. Allan) has just paid an enor- 
mous sum forbis debts in Charlotteville, 
and now here isa bill for quantities of 
champagne end seventeen broadcloth 
coats which he has gambled away!’ ‘ Yes,’ 
(said Edgar,) ‘ I went to college to see how 
much of the old man’s money I could spend, 
and I have done it.’ My sister heard the 
whole conversation.” Of this little episode 
in the early life of Poe, Mr. Woodberry 
says nothing. Neither does Mr. Wood- 
berry (nor for that matter Mr. Ingram) say 
anything about an earlier episode of Ed- 
gar’s school days, which was ‘first related 
by Griswold, and of the truth of which 
the late Mr. John R. Thompson, who was 
a man of strict veracity, and not in the 
least credulous, had satisfied himself. ‘*An 
eminent and most estimable gentleman of 
Richmond has written to me,” Griswold 
wrote in 1850, ‘‘that when Poe was only 
six or seven years of age he went tu a 
school kept by a widow of excellent 
character, to whom was committed 
the instruction of the children of some 
of the principal families in the city. 
A portion of the grounds was used for 
the cultivation of vegetables, and its inva- 
sion by her pupils strictly forbidden. A 
trespasser, if discovered, was commonly 
made to wear, during school hours, a tur- 
nip, or carrot, or something of the sort, at- 
tached to his neck as a sign of disgrace. 
On one occasion Poe, having violated the 
rules, was decorated with the promised 
badge, which he wore in sullenness until 
the dismissal of the boys, when, tbat the 
full extent of his wrong might be under- 
stood by his patron, of whose sympathy he 
was confident, he eluded the notice of the 
school-mistress, who would have relieved 
him of his esculent, and made the best of 
his way home, with it dangling at his neck. 
Mr. Allan’s anger was aroused, and he pro- 
ceeded instantly to the school-room, and 
after lecturing the astonished dame upon 
the enormity of such an insult to his son 
and to himself, demanded his account, de- 
termined that the child should not again be 
subjected to such tyranny. Who can esti- 
mate the effect of this puerile triumph upon 
the growth of that morbid self-esteem which 
characterized the author in after-life?” I 
do not admire this minute way of writing 
biography; but it is the fashion now, and 
if we do not like the fashion the best way 
to abolish it is to cultivate it to excess, and 
so make it ridiculous. I have read several 
such trifling anecdotes about young Master 
Henry Wadsworth since the death of Long- 
fellow, and one or two of the like order 
will be found, I think, in Mr. Lathrop’s 
Study of Hawthorne. If the child be the 
father of the man, we must look for the 
man in the child. 


Mr. Woodberry may claim the credit of 





entirely clearing up one myth in the life of 

Poe, and of completing the work begun by 

Mr. Ingram in clearing up another. When 

Poe collected his Poetical Writings in 1845, 

he included in the little volume that con- 

tained them what he called ‘‘ Poems Writ- 

ten in Youth,” which he professed to re- 

print verbatim, without alteration from the 

original edition. That they were not so 
reprinted has long been known. There 
were two original editions of these poems, 

if the bull may be allowed, the first being 
‘*Tamerlane and Other Poems,” by a Bos- 
tonian (Boston: Calvin F. 8. Thomas, 

1827); the second, ‘‘ Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane 
and Other Poems,” by Edgar A. Poe (Bal- 
timore: Hatch & Dunning, 1829). Prefixed 

to ‘‘ Tamerlane,” in the second of these 
pamphlets, there was an advertisement 

which informed the reader that it was 
printed in Boston two years before, but 
suppressed through circumstances of a pri- 
vate nature. That such was the case— 
that there was really an earlier Boston edi- 
tion of ‘‘Tamerlane and Other Poems,” 
po one believed previous to the publication 
of a paper on ‘‘The Unknown Poetry of 
Poe,” by Mr. Ingram, in Belgravia for June 
1876. He described this booklet, quoted 
from it, and declared that it was sup- 
pressed, as Poe pretended. Mr. Wood- 
berry now comes forward and proves that 
it was not suppressed; but, onthe contrary, 
advertised by the acknowledgment of its re- 
ceipt in two, leading periodicals—the United 
States Review and Literary Garette, for Au- 
gust, 1827, and the North American Review, 
for October, 1827, and was sufficiently known 
two years later to be mentioned in Kettell’s 
‘Specimens of American Poetry.” What 
was Poe doing in Boston in the Summer of 
1827? Mr. Woodberry says that he was 
placed by Mr. Allan in his counting-room 
after his return to Richmond from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in December, 1826, 
and that he soon broke from this confine- 
ment, and, going out to seek his fortune in 
the world, made his way towards Boston, 
where, in the following Spring, he tried to 
make a start by publishing his youthful 
verses. He persuaded Calvin F. 8. Thomas, 
a poor youth of nineteen, who had just set 
up a shop in Washington Street, to under- 
take the job. It is not likely, Mr. Wood- 
berry thinks, that young Thomas knew the 
name of the customer who patronized him, 
and not at all likely, I think, that he ever 
saw the color of his customer’s money. He 
removed shortly afterward to New York. 
‘* Neither in his stay in that city nor 
during his later life in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Mo., did Thomas, who lived 
until 1876, ever mention to hisown family 
or, 80 far as isknown, to his friends or asso- 
ciates, that his first venture in the book- 
trade was Poe’s verses. In view of this fact, 
in connection with the general publication 
of reminiscences by all who were ever well 
acquainted with Poe, and the special inter- 
est of this obscure portion of his life, it may 
be safely inferred that Thomas never iden- 
tified the first author he knew with the fa- 
mous poet who wrote ‘The Raven.’ The 
obvious conclusion is that Poe lived in 
Boston under an assumed name.” The 
next episode in the life of Poe, which was 
first referred to by Griswold on what he be- 
lieved to be good authority, and which has 
ever since been regarded as a myth, is 
proved by Mr. Woodberry to be a substan- 
tial verity. Griswold’s only error was in 
regard to the date, not in regard to the fact. 
He traced the cureer of Poe down to the 
publication of his second volume of verse 
in Baltimore, in 1829, and his supposititious 
attempts to earn money by writing for the 
newspapers, and of added: ‘‘ His contribu- 
tions to the journals attracted little atten- 
tion, and his hopes of gaining a living in 
this way being disappointed, he enlisted in 
the army as a private soldier. How long 
he remained in the service, I have not been 
able to ascertain. He was recognized by 
officers who had know him at West Point, 
and efforts were ‘made, privately, but with 
prospects of success, to obtain for him a 
commission, when it was discovered by his 
friends that he had deserted.” Griswold’s 


inaccuracy was in thinking that this episode 
occurred after and not before Poe went to 
West Point, and that it ended in desertion. 
What were the facts as discovered by Mr. 
Woodberry? They were that Master Edgar 
Allan Poe had exhausted every resource in 





the Spring of 1828, and was without means 

of support. ‘‘In this extremity he took 

the readiest way out of his difficulties, 

and on May 26th enlisted at Boston in the 

army of the United States as a private 

soldier, under the name of Edgar A. Perry. 

He stated that he was born at Boston, and 
was by occupation a clerk; and, although 
minors were then accepted into the service, 

he gave hisage at twenty-two years. He 
had, says the record, gray eyes, brown hair 
and a fair complexion, and was five feet 
eight inches in hight. He was at once as- 
signed to Battery H, of the First Artillery, 
then serving in the harbor at Fort Inde- 
pendence; on October 31st, the battery 
was ordered to Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 
8. C., and exactly one year later was again 
transferred to Fortress Monroe, Va. The 
character of Poe’s life during this period 
cun now be but imperfectly made out, 
since the officers under whom he served 
are dead; but from pgpers presently to 
be given, it appears that he discharged his 
duties as company clerk and assistant in 
the commissariat department so as to win 
the good will of his superiors, and was in 
all respects a faithful and efficient soldier. 
On January 1st, 1829, he was appointed Ser- 
geant-Major, a promotion which, by the in- 
variable custom of the army, was made 
only for merit.” Mr. Woodberry then pro- 
ceeds to give the papers to which he al- 
ludes, which were written at different 
times, by different officers at Fortress Mon-. 
roe, and which resulted in the discharge, 
by substitute, on April 15th, 1829, of Ser- 
geant-Major Edgar A. Perry. I shall not 
quote them, as I am not writing the life of 
that young person, and I refer to them only 
to express my admiration of the skill by 
which they were unearthed in the archives 
of the War Department, where they had 
lain moldering for more than half a cen- 
tury. They bridge over nearly « year 
which has hitherto remained a blank, and 
they indicate the circumstances under 
which Poe was probably sent to West 
Point. There was a curious resemblance 
between his enlistment in his nineteenth 
year and the enlistment of Coleridge in his 
twenty-second year; and it was doubtless 
the recollection of this resemblance which 
gave Mr. Woodberry the clew, whereby he 
discovered the missing Bostonian. Both 
enlisted under fictitious names, in which the 
initials of their real names were retained— 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge becoming Silas 
Tompkins Comberbach and Edgar Allan 
Poe, Edgar A. Perry. 

If the reader of this hasty sketch will 
look at the brief passage which I have 
quoted from Mr. Woodberry, he cannot 
fail, Ithink, to note one fact—a fact which 
runs through everything that Poe ever said 
or wrote, or assisted others to say or write, 
about himself--mendacity. It peeps out in 
the little notes which he wrote to Griswold 
when he was desirous of misinforming him, 
and which may still be read in the Preface 
to Griswold’s Memoir; in the note dated 
New York, January 10th, 1845, in which he 
said that he was born in 1811, and, in a 
later note, without date, but certainly 
written at Fordham in the last year of his 
life, in which he wrote: ‘It is a point of 
no great importance; but in one of your 
editions, you have given my sister’s age in- 
stead of mine. I was born in December, 
1813; my sister, January, 1811.” It was 
hidden in his declaration to the officer 
under whom he recruited, and to whom he 
stated his age as twenty-two, when it was 
not twenty, ‘‘although minors were then 
accepted into the service.” It was care- 
fully concealed when he went to West 
Point. ‘‘ Poe’s attainment of his majority 
was not regarded as an insuperable obsta- 
cle. It was aseasy to grow two years 
younger now as it had been to grow four 
years older when he enlisted, and he had 
already made up his mind to this rejuvena- 
tion some months before, when he wrote 
to John Neal that he was ‘ not yet twenty.’” 

A stronger instance of his unveracity, 
and the unveracity of others under his influ- 
ence, has been recovered by Mr. Wood- 
berry. It concerned his second and public 
marriage to his cousin Virginia Eliza, who 
had nearly attatned the matronly age of 
fourteen, he having already passed his 
twenty-seventh birthday. ‘‘On May 16th, 
1886, having secured one Thomas W, 





bond as the law required; and Cleland was 


Aurther obliging enough to take oath before 


the deputy clerk, Charles Howard, that 

‘Virginia E. Clemm is of the full age of 

twenty-one years, and a resident of the said 

city.’ The ceremony was performed on 

the evening of the same day at the board- 

ing-house of the family, by the Rev. Amasa 

Converse, a Presbyterian minister, then 

editor of the Southern Religious Telegraph. 

Mrs. Clemm, whom the minister remem- 

bered as ‘being polished, dignified, and 

agreeable in her bearing,’ was present, and 

gave her consent freely; the bride, too, 

had a pleasing manner, but seemed to him 

very young. Virginia was in fact slightly 

under fourteen. Poe was twenty-seven.” 

It was not the calumnious Griswold who 

wrote that paragraph in 1850, nor the still 

more calumnious Stoddard, in the Summer 

of 1880, but the careful, the painstaking 
Woodberry, in the Summer of 1884. It is 
not my cue to defend Griswold, between 
whom and Poe no love was lost; but he 
had his good points, nevertheless, as my 

old friend Derby has noted, in his “ Fifty 

Years Among Authors, Books, and Pub- 
lishers,” where, writing about Mrs, J. 8. 

Redfield, he remarks: ‘‘It wasalsothrough 
Dr. Griswold that he was induced to under- 
take the publication of Poe’s works, now 
one of the most popular authors of the day. 
Dr.: Griswold had offered the works to 
nearly all the leading publishers, who 
declined to undertake the publication. He 
finally persuaded Mr. Redfield to try the 
experinent of issuing two volumes first, 
which were published and had a fair sale— 
then the third, and finally the fourth vol- 
ume were added to complete the works, 
The sale reached about fifteen hundred sets 
each year.” (There isa slip of the pen in 
the next sentence; but it corrects itself.) 
‘The copyright was paid at first to Mr. 
Poe (sic), and after his death to his mother. 
in-law, Mrs. Clemm, who received the 
copyright on several editions.” So far Mr. 
Derby, who adds, in a later passage, this 
extract from a letter recently received by 
him from Mr. Redfield: ‘‘Griswold never 
received a cent for his labors.” 

The want of truth which attached to 
Poe has since attached to nearly every hu- 
man being who ever came in contact with 
him, or with those who knew him, or who 
ever talked or wrote about him or his. If 
1 make any exception to this rule, of late 
years, it is on behalf of Mr. Woodberry 
and myself. Let me state here, and finally, 
a particular in regard to the (supposed) 
literary remains of Poe, apropos to those 
in his lost trunk, which Mrs. Clemm is 
alleged to have received, My Baltimore 
correspondent, representing Mr. Neilson 
Poe, on May 24th, 1878, wrote as follows: 
‘““Mr, Poe has them; has gone through 
them, expecting, but disappointed. He 
says they are singularly wanting in any- 
thing of interest in relation to Edgar A. 
He will, however, go over them a second 
time, and whatever may show itself shall 
be at your disposal.” Per contra. Dr. J. 
J. Moran wrote to Mr. Manton Marble, 
editor of the World, under the date of Falls 
Church, Fairfax County, Va., January 17th, 
1875: ‘‘I have ten single pages already of 
facts in detail, as committed to me by the 
dying Poe; his mother-in-law’s letters after 
his death. I had his trunk, with his papers 
and manuscripts, in my possession.” Did 
you, indeed, Dr. Moran? And what became 
of the trunks and the papers? Did you 
try to sell them to Griswold, or Neal, or 
Hannay, or Briggs, or English, or Stodderd, 
or Ingram, or Woodberry? Failing with 
the World, you sold them to the Herald. 


merely produced a memoir pour servir. 
New York O1ry. 
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....Of the Roman Catholic Magazines, the 
English Month contains in its last issue several 
papers interesting to American readers, In one 
on the English decision that the “ Mig- 
nonette” survivors were guilty of murder, the 
editor holds that, after having killed the boy 
who was with them in the boat and saved their 
own lives by feeding upon him, no other verdict 
could be expected by the defendants, but that the 
decision is too broad as it stands, and includes 
certain other cases which are not open to moral 
censure, as, for example, that of s man who saves 
his life ona floating plank by thrusting from it 4 








Cleland as his surety, he gave a marriage 


second whose presence insures the drowning of 


Mr. Woodberry has easily beaten the rest 
of us, from Griswold down; yet, he has ~ 
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both. The number also contains an intelligent 
paper on “ The French of Canada,” by Mr. T. 
O'Neill Russell, who has spent much time among 
them and has much to say that is worth reading 
on this side of the water. This review is conducted 
in a temperate and liberal manner which makes 
it an example of Roman Catholicism at its best. 
The opening article of The Catholic 
World for February shows the interest with 
which the Church of Rome regards the question 
of education in all free countries, Where the 
government is despotic, it addresses itself to 
the court. Where it is popular, the Roman plan 
is to cuntrol the public education. The late 
Catholic Council at Baltimore receives a fair 
amount of attention in this number, and Pro- 
fessor Mivart contributes a paper on ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Revivals and Survivals.” The number 
which makes the most impression on us is Mr. 
R. M, Johnston's, on “George Eliot’s Married 
People,” which is as just to Marian Evans as it 
is sharp with Mr. Lewes, She is described as 
“eminently, passionately serious.” ‘She made 
her married lovers faithful to the letter of their 
bonds.” ‘This fact saved her from being one 
of the vilest teachers of mankind. She did not 
mean to be an evil teacher. Her heart was too 
charitable, and, according to her ideas of 
purity, too pure for that,” But Lewes was the 
‘impersonation of ugliness—of the race of 
satyrs, balf-man, half-goat, for whose origin 
even mythology never undertook to account, 
and to whom mankind, in horror of what evils 
they might inflict upon them, were accustomed 
to offer the firat fruits of the earth.” Despite 
this literary savagery the article is written in a 
sober and considerate temper, and is one of the 
best in all the magazines of the month. 
——The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
begins, in its latest number, where The Catho-+ 
lic World ends, with the late Plenary Council 
at Baltimore. Of course it was the * grandest 
ecviesiastical body that ever met on the soil of 
America.” We have grown so familiar with the 
terms of Papal assumption that we read with 
no surprise the modest and appreciative asser- 
tion that: 





“ The Catholic Church has become the only one 

that can boldly avow a belief in God and revelation, 
defend the integrity and authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, or maintain the superiority of the supernatu- 
ral over the material. It must become daily more 
and more distinctly the only institution in the land 
to which all who continue to believe in God, in re- 
demption through Christ, must gather, as the only 
one which speaks authoritatively and unwaver- 
ingly.” 
The many really good and hopeful points of the 
Pastoral Letter issued by this body we have our- 
selves commented on st length. On ita liberal 
and evangelical spirit we have spoken in higher 
praise than the Quarterly for some reason is dis- 
posed to indulge. Amid the scholarly, intelli- 
gent and refined articles that precede and follow 
it, Dr. H. A. Brann’s scurrilous paper on “ Free 
Thought in New England,” is an incongruous 
interlude. We note, too, in looking through the 
number, that all this profession of scholarship, 
intelligence and advanced leadership ends in an 
article devoted to the praise of the miraculous 
** Holy Face of Lucca”—a crucifix, made, as we 
are assured by the Catholic Quarterly, by Nico- 
demus, under the guidance of divine inspiration, 
‘* to preserve in wood the features{of his Master 
as they had been indelibly stamped on his mem- 
ory at Calvary.” Discovered A. D., 782. It 
was taken to the sea at Jaffa, and placed in a 
small boat, with the hatches planked over and 
pitched, in the confident expectation that the 
same Power which had disclosed its existence 
would guide the boat with the precious relic to 
the place destined for its reception. As a speci- 
men of the high intelligence which looks down 
with such scorn on New England and Protestant 
intelligence at large, we print in full the extract 
which relates the rest of the story : 


“The boat was set adrift, amid the prayers of the 
pilgrims. It at once took a rapid course, as if 
guided by a superhuman power, and was soon lost 
to the view of the Bishop and his companions, Un- 
guided by human means, the boat with its freight 
passed in safety from Jaffa to the shores of Tus- 
cany, where it appeared before the port of Luni, a 
now ruinedtown, There it halted as strangely as it 
had arrived, and made no approach to the port, 
though both wind and tide combined to carry it in. 
The fishermen of Luni put off to board the strange 
craft, but, during two days it baMed their approach, 
as if by instinct. The Lombard governor of the 
town was soon informed of the extraordinary vessel}, 
on which no person appeared, and which yet seemed 
to move, self-guided, in utter indifference to the 
force of wind or waves ; but neither he nor the mu- 
nicipaiity could form any idea of its meaning. 
They were suddenly surprised by the arrival of the 
Bishop of Lucca, accompanied by a large number of 
the clergy and citizens of that place. The Bishop 
nad received a supernatural warning of the arrival 
of the hitherto unknown image, and a description 
of its character and origin similar to that previously 
given to the pilgrims in Palestine. The Lunese 
were still engaged in their fruitless efforts to seize 
the vessel, but, either in despair of success, or out 
ofrespect for the words of the Bishop of Lucca, 
they gave up the attempt, and allowed the Bishop 
and his companions to advance in procession to the 
edge of the sea, The vessel, which had hitherto 
kept off in apite of the power of the elements, now 
immediateiy approached the shore.” 





+ 


This whole article deserves to be read through 
as a fair example of what the Papal system, in 
its ordinary development, ends in, and of the 
methods it relieson before the people to support 
its assumptions. 


«eee The Lutheran Quarterly for January is a 
superb number, opening with a paper by Pro- 
fessor Schodde on ‘Christ and the Theology of 
His Day,” and with Dr. Hanna’s suggestions 
‘How to Develop and Direct Lay Work.” The ma- 
terial theory of life gets a hard blow in Professor 
Winn’s paper on * Morals in the Meshes of the 
Brain.” The Rev. J. M. Cromer discusses ‘The 
Lutheran Conception and Philosophy of Divine 
Truth.” The Key, Chas. E, Hay prints a tri- 
umphant review of ‘‘The Influence of Benefici- 
ary Education on the Character of the Minis- 
try,” and Mrs, Stuckenberg, ot Berlin, contrib- 
utesa translation on ‘‘Rome and the Bible,” 
showing what the latest policy of the Vatican 
was as long as it had civil power. On the whole, 
the strongest word for the moment is in the two 
articles, **Dogmatic Thought and its Conse- 
quences,” by the Rev.Chas, 8, Albert,of Baltimore, 
and the chapter on “ Augustine and Pelagrius,” 
translated from Professor Kabni’s “Gang der 
Kirche,” by Protessor Wolf, of Gettysburg. The 
importance of these papers lies in the light they 
throw on the discussion which has of late been 
spreading as to the Early Greck and anti-Augus- 
tinian theology. In our last issue we adverted 
to this discussion, and stated the general ground 
on which we stand by Augustine and the points 
on which the study of the Greek Fathers may 
be expected to correct him. The two articles 
now before us are exactly in point. The 
first agrees fully with Professor Allen as to the 
deistic character of Arianism and of the rational- 
istic orthodoxy which clung to his method while 
it repudiated his teaching. It shows the spirit of 
the Athanasian conception, and the neceasity for 
it. Professor Kahnis, entering the discussion at 
a later stage, vindicates Augustine on the points 
the Reformed theology is interested to maintain, 
and shows how and where he began to get himself 
and his followers into trouble.——~—To Lu- 
theran readers the six articles of The Lutheran 
Church Review for January will have great 
interest, ‘The one by Dr. Ochsenford, on ** The 
Lutheran Church in America,” is a sketch that 
appeals to all who wish to keep abreast of the 
ecclesiastical history of the country. We appre- 
hend that Christian readers generally will take 
the most interest in Dr. Buermeyer’s “ Reflec- 
tions upon the Roman and Anglican Doctrines 
of Church Authority,” an exceedingly acute 
review of the logical framework of Newman’s 
Apologia pro vila Sua, Dr. Buermeyer concedes 
that the argument in its minor premise pulver- 
izes the High Anglican theory, but convicts it of 
failure in the main premise, to show that such 
a system of authority asthe Church of Rome 
claims to be, is necessary to withstand the 
solvent force of the human intellect. In speak- 
ing of Newman’s use of the maxim Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum, and the so-called Augus- 
tinian application of the teat of universality 
to establish the Roman claim, Dr. Buermeyer 
might have added that the only Augustinian 
thing in the Laurentian principle (quod ab 
omnibus et ubique) was that it was pressed 
successfully against Augustine’s doctrine of 
predestination in the Commonilorium {of 
Vincens Lerinensis, and we believe by the 
monks of Adramentum, and that Newman in 
using to the principle to defend Augustine was 
guilty of attempting to prove a man still alive 
by exhibiting the ball that killed him. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mise Buancue Howarp is now engaged in 
writing another novel. 





..Volume Eighteen of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is now ready. 


.-Miss Clara Louise Kellogg wrote an inter- 
esting little paper on “ Singing and Eating,” 
in a late number of The Critic. 


..“"My Lady Pocahontas” is the quaint 
title of the new novel which Mr, John Esten 
Cooke has written, and which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. are about to publish. 


. It is the intention of Carlyle’s niece, Mrs. 
Aitkin, of Dumfries, to publish a life of him on 
her own account, in which many of what she 
considers to be Mr, Froude’s blunders will be 
corrected. 


..The memory of Jacob Grimm, the great 
German story-teller, is to be honored by the 
erection of a monument in his birthplace, 
Hanau. The centenary of his birth has just 
been celebrated all over Germany. 


.. Vernon Lee is said to have introduced in 
her lately published novel, ‘* Miss Brown,” many 
real persons. Hamlir, the hero, presents a por- 
trait of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, while ‘*‘ Dennis- 
toun” represents Mr. Swinburne. Oscar Wilde 
and other Londoners are easily recognizable. 


. The London Atheneum, in a review of 
Francis Parkman’s last book, ‘* Wolfe and Mont- 
calm,” says: ‘‘ The work not only confirms the 
view we have previously expressed, that Mr, 





Parkman ranks among the best historical writers 
of his country, but justifies the addition that 
his place is alongside of the greatest historians 
whose works are English classics.” 


-.. The English Illustrated Magazine, which 
also reaches us a little late for inclusion in our 
general review of periodicals, is again much 
indebted to Mr. Alfred Parsons for its admira- 
ble illustrations, although Mr. George Howard 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson are not less to be 
commended for their fine pictorial work. 
There are three articles of length and import- 
ance—“ Shakespeare’s Country,” by Rose Kings- 
ley ; ‘‘ Naworth Castle,” by Mr. Creighton, and 
‘The Dramatic Outlook,” by Mr. H. A. Jones. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s two part story, “The Girl 
at the Gate,” ends, 


.. We lately had a perfect illustration of the 
absurdity of that custom in which our own 
g00d friends, the publishers of //arper’s Maga- 
zine, persist—the printing of the names of the 
contributors to a number only in the contents- 
table on the cover, and not also in signature to 
the papers. The other day we found an old and 
very interesting number. The cover was gone. 
To find out, unless by waiting to consult a gen- 
eral index, who wrote two or three of the 
choicer, but small contributions to it, was entirely 
impracticable. This defect ought to be reme- 
died ; and, by the by, why not in a new cover, 
through and through, for the old one is meane 
ingless and inartistic. 


--Maemillan’s Magazine for February con- 
tains quite its usual proportion of interesting 
literary matter. Prof. G. G. Ramsay writes of 
“The Settlement of Highland Crofters in the 
Northwest of Canada,” and gives some ac- 
count of his personal survey of their territory. 
Mr, Jas. Cotter Morrison reviews the third vol- 
ume of M. Taine’s ‘“ French Revolution” ably ; 
and other equally solid contributions discuss 
the ‘Redistribution Bill,” and the “Oil and 
Gas Wells of Pennsylvania.” There is a most 
amusing paraphrase of a recent literary excite- 
ment in H. D. T.’s story ‘‘The Great Baxtairs 


Scandal”—a very clever and unique bit of fic- 
tion. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidertng variety recently intro- 
ducea tnte the size and form os printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indtoation of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in tnenes and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 





Lectures on fhe aiieh Language. By Geor e 
P. Mars pp. xv, 683. New Yor 
Oharles Goria enacnchaacaidatbasaaese 380 
The » Oxigtn and Hioteey of the English Language 
of the Karly Literature it Embodies. 
By x. ay Maresh. 8%4x5%, pp. xv, 574. - 
GEIB 00000 ccccenees:0004000000- ccctedees -coccvecs 3 50 
The Earth as Modified by Human Action. A 
Last Revision of “ Man and Nature.” By 
Sesege ©. aes. 834 *4xb%, pp. =a, = The 


Mining Campe. “Agtudy in “meriean Frontier 
Government. By Charles wouuse Shinn. 
sx6, pp. xi, 316. The same.. 200 
Ecclesiology. A ‘Treatise on the. ‘Church ‘and 
Kingdom of Godon Karth. By Edward D, 
Morris, D.D., Professor in Lane pneological 
Seminary, 94x5}4, pp. iv, 187. The same.. 176 
An Echo of Passion. By George 1 Pasuens La- 
throp. 74x4%, pp. 0, The 
George Eliot's Life, as Related in aan Letters 
ape son angle. Arranged and Edited b ber 
Hus! SAA — Po ven Ti ie — 
ons’. In three volumes, x4}4, pp. ix, 
1038. New York: Harper & Bros ™ 8 7b 
The same, in Franklin aunave Library, three 
— ry cee ee 82, 76,75.) The same. Each 0 15 
AP f English Literature. By 
Mande Gilets me In two volumes, &x- 
5. Vol I. PP. weeds Vel, IE. pp. The 
same. Per vol 200 
The tn apy and Seventh “Books ‘of "Herodotu 


) ~ D Summary of the Dialect, and Ex- 


peor Notes. y August’ us O C, Merriam, 
‘x44, pp. xxix, 669. The same....... 1 50 
Ichabod. A Portrait. By Berths Seaton 


(Cranklin — Library. ) — Pp. 38. The 





Stoner f ose Home "Fol =, Youns ‘ond ol 4. “By 
reen wood. woneat¥G. D pp. 185. New 
York: John. B BEER cpvecccccccescsceceesccces 
The Book.Lover's Rosary. The Praise of Books 
5% the Words of Famous Writers of all Ages, 
6x4, pp. 80, The same 
Normal pensuage Lessons. 
gor UL. ext, pp. 81. 


Calisthenics me Disciplivasy Frerciees. B 
E. V. DeGraff, A. M., author of “ The Schoo 
fon Guide,” ete. er ie pp. 39. The 


POCO eer eee Coerteteneesees 


, a J. Sornber- 
yracuse, » N. Y.; 


In After Years. A Sequel to “ Thro h the » Win; 
ter.” By the author of “On th oy, Ho me,” 
etc, 7%x4%, pp. 408. Philadel ja: ‘The 
American Sun ay- ‘School Unio 1 50 

A New year’s Masque, and Other Poems. “By 
Edith M, Thomas. 7x4}<, 7 PRY 138, ton 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. Dic. 
tated Portions of the tures of =p 
Lotze. Translation Edited by 
Ladd, Taztns PI pp. wa, 162. Boston. Ginn, 
Heath & 


Gems of Praise, A Choice Collection of: ‘Hy mns 
und Tunes for Gospel Services, Tw. ao 
ngs, etc. and compiled 
Payson yHatumond M.A., ier” fs ”, the 
Better " ete. 734x434," pp. 123. London: 
Morgan iH hice Mivcccncecossecnencccoscocvcceseecce 


Bibites! aeatpings io, Bo A a. Le pe Botbeth 
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author of “ Sabbath and Sunday; re ae 


d Be r ” 64x444, pp. 159, Alfred Cen- 
— y She American ‘Sabbath ‘Tract Bo- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
NO READER SHOULD BE WITHOODT IT. 


edition Man it work, a 
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Hath licen” 94 1,100 pages, |~ 
ders and Publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Price, 15 cents, Aunnal Subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 


No. 17............... February. 


CONTENTS. 


1, INTHF NUT TREE. From a drawing by 
Dewey Bates. Frontispiece. 

2. SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. Rose 
Kingsley. With:Illustrations, 

38. NAWORTH CASTLE. 
With Illustrations. 

4. THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. H. A. 
Jones, Illustrated. 

5. IN A SOUTH ITALIAN TAVERNA. 
Charles Grant. 

6. THE GIRL AT THE GATE. Wilkie Col- 
lins. 

7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Hugh Conway. 

8. A CASUAL SONG. Roden Noel. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, ero. 


M. Creighton. 


Vol. I(ABBADIE to ANNE) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Lzs- 
LIE StePHEN. Royal, S8vo, price, $3.25. 

“Tn fullness, in thoroughness, and in general 
accuracy itleaves nothing to be desired.” —Athe- 
neum, 

“Ifthe ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
continues as it has begun, it will not only be en- 
titled to a place beside these (German and Bel- 
gian) dictionaries, butas much above them as 
they are above the two great French collec- 
tions.””— Spectator. 

“We have before us, in this handsome volume, 
the first installment of a work which promises 
to do credit alike to the enterprise of its pub- 
lishers and the scholarly assiduity of its editor.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Lord Tennyson’s New Book. 


BECKET. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. Globe, 8vo, $1.50. 


New Book by Lady Barker. 


LETTERS TO GUY. By Lapy Bar- 
KER, Author of ‘‘ Station Life in New 
Zealand.” 12mo. $1.50. 


New Volume of the Golden Treasury 
Series. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. With Notes by 
Franois Turner PAtGrave. 18mo. 
$1.25. 

“A charming little volume, containing all the 
poet’s worthy work, and illustrated in the notes 
by numerous references to his letters.””—Satur- 
day Review. 

By Charles Kingsley. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from 
the writings of Charles Kingsley. By 
his Wife. 12mo. $2. 

“This little volume is a birthday book of a 
unique kind. . It bears on every page the 
stamp of Kingsley’s genius, his frank-hearted 


hatred of wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance 
to truth and duty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A 
Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. 
By Sornma Jex Braxr, M.D. 18mo. 40 
cents. 


The New Novel. 
MISS BRETHERTON. 
Humpury Warp. 12mo. $1. 


‘Mrs. Ward has written a story, especially dis- 
tinguished for ease, purity, and effectiveness of 
style, The incidents are delicately and yet power- 
fully treated, and the book is well worth read- 
ing.” — Academy. 

A Cheap Edition of Lewis Carroll’s Two 

Delightful Books for Young Readers. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND, and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING- 
GLASS AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. By Lewis Car. 
rout. With nearly 100 illustrations by 
Tenniel. Complete in one volume. 
12mo, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVE. 


By Mrs. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

Mi C A STUDY IN AMERICAN 
ining amps. FRONTIER GOVERNMENT. 
By CHaRLes Howakp SHinn. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
82.00. 

The i ence of every other pioneer of civiliza 
mt - been fudied and Pan a while matt of 
the miner and his self-made laws and ——— 
one of the most important factorsin determ mining 
foe of the far Western state—has been but ittle 

Shinn’s story of the mining camp: 
his scoount of the primitive Jaw of Calton. ine eden 


many stirring episodes, besides being highest 
importance to students of iastitutional 4b, 


A Treatise on the Church and 
Ecclesiology. the Kingdom of God on Earth, 
By Epwarp-D. Morris, D.D., Professor cf Sys- 


tematic Theology in Lane Theological Seminary. 
lvol. 8vo. $1.75. 


The doctrine of Scripture respecting the Church is 
one that has claims to the consideration of all Chris- 
tians. Discusmon of this department of Christian 
sesteine as been heretofore almost entirely confined 

extended treatises on systematic theology; and this 

k is the first attemp pescens fs in separate form 
and in a clear Sieoliers style, freed from technical 
and scholastic terminology. 


The Complete Works of Hon. 
George P. Marsh, tic Sutnors istest 


revisions and editions. 

THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN 
ACTION. A last revision of “ Man and Nature,” 
(From New Plates.) 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE, Revised and enlarged. (From New 
Plates.) 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and the Early Lit- 
erature which it embodies. 

8 vols, 8vo. Price, $3.50 each, or $10.50 per set. 

Mr, Marsh leftin manuscript at his death a large 
body of notes for the revision and improvement of 
his books, and these were soimportant and extensive 
that in the case of two of the vOiumesit necessitated 
acomplete remaking of the plates. 


*," These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be ‘sent, post-free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143-745 Brondway. New York. 








A REMARKABLE BOOK 
NOW READY. 


The Missing Link in Modern 
Spiritualism. 


BY A. LEAH UNDERHILL, 
of the Fox Family. 


This intensely interesting work, so full of Experi- 
ences and Incidents connected with the progress of 


For saleby all booksellers, or will be on postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS R. KNOX & CO., Publishers, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JAMES MILLER), 
813 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


THE STANDARD. 


PIRITUAL: 
ON GS-FeR-THE 






This remarkably successful book, by the 


author of “Songs the Sanctuary,” “Spir- 
itual Songs,” etc., can now be had bound in 
red waterproof boa at 30 cents in quan- 
tities, The hymn edition, bound in full 
cloth, with red edges, costs only 20 cents, 
Send quantity price for sample. The Cent- 
ury Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York, 


A FELT-WANT SUPPLIED. 
Map of St. Paul’s Travels. 


Size, 80x118 inches. 





Embracing Italy, Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia 
Minor, Upper Euphrates Valley, Palestine, Northern 
Africa, Egypt,and the Wilderness. 

Printed in colors, on cloth, in large type. Suitable 
for Sunday-school, lecture, and library rooms. Can 
be rolled into a small package, and carried by hand 
or in satchel. 
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BABYHOOD | FOR FEBRUARY CONTAINS: 
“The Baby's Bath,” by Marion Harland; “ False 
Croup, its Prevention and Treatment,” by Dr, John 
H. Ripley; ** Poisonous Candy,” by Dr Cyrus Edson; 

= Nature in the Nursery,” nd farlan H. Ballard: “Pure 
Air in the House,” by e E. Waring, Jr. ; *Nurs- 
ery Cookery,” (c Satinned 2 neries) Ro Marion ‘Harland 
andthe usual departments of ' uaaaey Pastimes," 
y Helps and Novelties, "etc., ete 

Times says: “BABYHOOD fills an un- 
occupied field whol coomely and intelligently.” The 
Cincinnati Enquirer: “ This little magazine. with its 
hints and suggestions as to the care of our innocents, 
will surely prove a Godsend.” 

Sold everywhere, 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year. 
Subscribe now while k numbers mar ‘be had from 
pecennnee. Address BaByHoopD, 18 Spruce Street, 

‘ew York, 
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Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


yrominent lithogra aphie establishment of New 
Yor has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It gives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 
Times, Philade)phia. 
Toon M. DEX'TER, D.D., of The Congreyationalist, 
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8. J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
THENADS pat MEE, D.D., of The New York Ob- 
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ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. 


Volume One Now Ready. 


CONTAINING : 
THE APOSTOLIC TATHERS JUSTIN 
MARTYR; IRENZUS. PartslIandIl. 


Edited by A. Cleveland yaa D.D., LL.D. 

The complete writings of the Fathersdown to A.D. 

Glatt dition Ray A Ey eS 
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ars at one-th 
ONE DOLLAR PER ORIGINAL VOLUME. 
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WONDER-BOOKS in no trifling sense, but the best 
literature of the world presented in excellent and attractive 
form, at prices so low asto excite universal ‘‘ wonder.” 
LIBRARY of STANDARD HISTORY. 


in one volume, imperial octavo, good type, with numerous fine illustra- 
tions, the whole richly bound in fine cloth, ornamented, the following 


celebrated works, unabridged : 


GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CREASY’S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
HarPer & BROTHERS’ lowest price for these four great works 
is $14.50; my price is $2.50 ; postage 40 cents extra. 


small a cost. 


ing illustrations, numbering nearly 100—all are first-class.”— 


Christian Cynosure, Chicago, Ill. 


LIBRARY of STANDARD POETS, containing in one 
imperial octavo handsomely bound volume,.of about 1,100 pages, Bour- | ' 
geois and Brevier type, leaded, the following works, unabridged : 

Scott’s Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. 

Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 

Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 

Equally good editions of these are not elsewhere obtain- 
able for less than $4.50; my price $2.00; postage 84 cents, 


“ 
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LIBRARY of CLASSIC PROSE. In one imperial oc- 
tavo volume of about 900 pages, handsome type, and fine cloth binding, 
ornamented, the following famous essays and works; 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton, 

John Stuart Mill On Liberty. 

P. G. Hamerton’s The Intellectual Lite, 
Herbert Spencer on Education. 

Great Thoughts from Greek Authors. 

Great Thoughts from Latin Authors, 
Complete Essays by Lord Bacon, 

Complete ‘ Letters of Junius,”’ 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches. 
Washington’s Farewell and Other Addresses. 
Macaulay's Life of Frederick the Great. Jog 

2 The above cannot be obtained from any other publishing 

‘A wonder-book in more senses than one. The idea of put- | house for less than $10; my price is $1.75; postage 30 cents. 
ting a work like this at only $2.50 per copy, seems preposter- 
ous; and yet there is wisdom in it, for everybody will want it, 
and it will thus be the means of advertising and introducing 
the numerous other valuable books which the publisher is put- 
ting forward.”—Christian at Work, New York City. 

“It is truly a marvel of skill and a triumph of modern me- 
chanical art that such a noble volume can be furnished at so 
Whether we admire its large proportions, beau- 
tiful binding, fair page, excellent paper, numerous and strik- 


Containing 


‘‘ This is indeed a wonder-book, in the amount and valuable 
quality of its contents. The wonder is how such a book, 
which is a library in itself, can besold at such a price.”—Meth- 
odist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘Your ‘Historical Wonder-Book’ IS a wonder—a wonder 
how an imperial octavo volume of over 1,000 pages, with many 
illustrations, clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, con- 
taining four standard historical works of great value, can be 
sold for $2.50.”—BEnson J. Lossina, LL.D., the Historian. 
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MUSICAL MONTHLY. HAS FIVE 
PAGES OF FINK MUSIO EVERY NUMBER. Svus- 
SORIPTION, 0 CTS. A YEAR, SEND PosTAGE STAMPS FOR 
SAMPLE Copy TO A. CORTADA & CO., 

23 East 14th Street, New York. 


EASTER ANTHEMS, HYMNS, CAROLS. 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
London and New York, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


A PASTORAL EPISTLE OF THE 
RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


Some time since we spoke of the holding 
of an important Ecclesiastical Council at 
Kieff, in Southern Russia, to devise means 
to arrest the spread of a great Protestant 
movement, which beginning, in 1817, among 
some colonists from Wurtemburg, known 
as Stundists, now embraces a population of 
some five millions. There has now been 
published a pastoral epistle, issued by the 
Council, signed by eleven bishops, approved 
by the Holy Synod, and appointed to be 
read in all the Orthodox Churches. 

It begins with gratulations on the pros- 
perity of the Orthodox Communion, and 
then expresses sorrow for those who are in 
error. It expresses particular grief that, 
in addition to older heresies, new ones have 
appeared. Immigrants settling among them 
have brought with them the errors they 
have learned from their fathers. Among 
these beliefs are some like those of the 
Cathari or Anabaptists, which have been 
condemned by Holy Fathers in ancient 
councils, and from these has sprung the 
heresy of the new sect generally known as 
the Stundists. These denounce what is set 
forth as the way of salvation. Misconstru- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, they have forsaken 
the Church established by Christ himself; 
they repudiate the Sacraments which the 
Lord himself instituted; they have made 
up new hymns and rites of their own which 
they claim to be sacred, and despise the 
assemblies and rites of the Church; they 
blaspheme holy things, such as the Cross 
and the sacred images; they speak against 
the saints, and even the most holy Mother 
of God, and they bring separatism and con- 
troversies into the Orthodox Communion. 
The epistle goes on to explain that they 
bring some to their heresy by hopes of profit, 
and others by intimidation; that, like the 
socialistic enemies of state order, they put 
forth impracticable proposals, such as the 
equal distribution of the land, and an 
equal division of the products of. the 
earth; that they are, in short, the false 
teachers foretold by the apostles, despising 
governments, presumptuous, _ self-willed, 
not afraid to speak evil of dignities, etc. 
The epistle dwells on the deadly nature of 
heresy as an infection and mortal sickness, 
which strikes not only body but soul also. 
It calls on the heretics to come to the 
Orthodox Church, which is a hospital for 
all who are spiritually sick. It warns the 
peasants not to listen to the Stundists, and 
reminds them that, though some of its 
priests may be sinful and unworthy, the 
Orthodox Church itself is holy and without 
blemish. In conclusion, it strongly enjoins 
the clergy to take strict care of the souls 
entrusted to them, so that they can give 
answer in the Day of Judgment. 

Thus the Stundists are visited with a 
verdict of severe condemnation, and this 
anathema is approved by the Holy Synod 
and the Czar. They are declared the ene- 
mies of the state, and are pronounced guilty 
of blasphemy, which, according to Russian 
law, is punishable by exile to Siberia. It 
remains to be seen whether the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil authorities will proceed to 
the extremity of persecution, or whether 
they will rely simply on the moral effect of 
this formal censure. It is said that the 
peasants are much impressed by the passage 
in the epistle which declares that the 
Stundists demand an equal distribution of 
land and goods, and that to them, as born 
communists, this appears like a commen- 
dation, rather than a censure. 


« - Qe 





In Newfoundland there are about 100,000 Prot- 
estants and 65,000 Catholics, Till about a year 
ago, perfect harmony prevailed ; but now there 
is a very bitter feeling between the two parties, 
Last year a procession of Orangemen was at- 
tacked by a body of 300 armed Catholics, and 
five Orangemen were killed and fifteen wounded. 
This created intense excitement all over the 
island. The Orange society quadrupled its mem- 
bership. Social and commercial intercourse 
ceased between Catholics and Protestants, the 
bitterest feeling prevailed, and both sides armed 
themselves, This refers especially to the Har- 
bor Grace district. Nineteen Catholics were ar- 
rested and committed for the massacre on five 
separate indictments, They were brought to St, 
John’s for trial, The jury was a purely Catholic 
one, The prisoners were acquitted on the first 





indictment. This intensified the bitter feeling 
existing among Protestants, and the Orangemen 
adopted the motto: “Justice if possible. Ven- 
geance at any cost.” Protestants demand that 
the murderers of the five men shall be punished. 
The better class of Catholics agree to the reason- 
ableness of that demand. But the lower element 
regard the prisoners as heroes, and defenders of 
their Church end faith. The Orangemen de- 
clare if the prisoners are finally acquitted, very 
little time will elapse before summary vengeance 
overtakes them. Of course, the Catholics threat- 
en retaliation. Thus, while the people are prac- 
tically in a state of civil war, and only prevented 
from open hostilities by the presence of a Brit- 
ish gun-boat, many Americans are seeking other 
fields for investment of their brains and their 
money, and Newfoundland is putting itself half 
a century in the rear, For some time to come 
political parties will be divided on the question 
of Orange and Green. Another collision be- 
tween the two parties is only a question of time. 
In the words of a Catholic dignitary: ‘‘ The 
present state of affairs cannot continue very 
long, and things will be a great deal worse before 
they are better.” 


..[t ia said that Mohammedanism is making 
rapid progress among African tribes, and bind- 
ing in a great confederation scattered peoples 
who have heretofore had no common sympathies. 
It is even declared that the operations of Euro- 
peans in the Congo region result in the spread of 
{slam by the employment of great numbers of 
Houssas, These are among the most skillful of 
the Africans. Their cotton cloths and leather 
goods are widely sold, and it is said that the In- 
ternational Association is employing them largely 
to till the soil and show the natives how men of 
their own color can work and thrive ; but as they 
are devoted Mohammedans they act as mission- 
aries of their faith, Arab traders are influen- 
tialin many regions in leading the tribes to 
espouse the religion of their Prophet. The 
powerful Mussulman Society know as the Senou- 
sians has turned many tribes to Islam. This 
fraternity, the most successfal of all the Moham- 
medan propagandists, has its monasteries, and 
wields a great power from Morocco to Mozam- 
bique. It is said to have made ferocious bigots 
of thousands of blacks, who formerly welcomed 
intercourse with white Christians. The growth 
of Mohammedanism in Africa is hindering not 
only the spread of Christianity, but also the ad- 
vance of commerce, 


...- At the last meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the American Bible *Society it waa an- 
nounced that an efficient agent has been sent to 
New Orleans, with an ample supply of the Scrip- 
tures to met the necessities of persons visiting 
the Cotton Centennial Exposition. Interesting 
letters were read from the United States Consul 
at La Guayra, with thanks for a grant of Scrip- 
tures; from Cuba, reporting a prosperous be- 
ginning of work at Nuevita; from Honolulu, 
announcing the completion of the translation 
of the New Testament for the Marshall Islanders ; 
from Mexico, reporting for 1884 a distribution 
of 13,187 volumes of Scripture; from Japan, 
speaking of a general depression in all branches 
of trade, while religious work is the only thing 
that prospers ; from China, forwarding the Gos- 
pels and Acts in Mandarin and English; from 
St. Petersburg, reporting what had been done in 
Siberia and the Caucasus; from Brazil, with re- 
ports of colporteurs employed in that empire, 
and of others sent to Bolivia last Summer. The 
total receipts for January were $42,535, and 75,- 
146 volumes were issued from the Bible House 
during the month. 


....The Salvation Army is at work in India, 
The Indian Witness says: 


“ The Salvationists have been attracting but little 
attention of late, but are by no means idle, Captain 
Grundy reports a very interesting opening among 
the Bheels, and glowing reports are also published 
from Ceylon. We watch the movements of these 
good people with unflagging interest, and are in no 
mood for finding fault with them for publishing 
fewer telegrams than formerly. They are now 
working successfully in many new places, and al- 
though little visible fruit remains in the cities, it is 
evident that they are really accomplishing a good 
work in remote country districts, The work among 
the Bheels alone is remarkable enough to claim the 
sympathetic attention of all who wait for the re- 
demption of India, 


....The Bishop of Gloucester, in a recent ad- 
dress, speaking of the furtive introduction of 
objectionable ceremonies into the services of 
the Church of England, says: 


“Such things are digging the grave of the Estab- 
lishment; first by supplying arguments to assail- 
ants, and next by making sober persons, grown sick 
at heart by the tolerated existence of such things, 
almost welcome disestablishment as, at any rate, 
carrying with it reconstruction, and some chance of 
maintaining somewhere the Articles and formu- 
laries of the Church of their baptism.” 


The Guardian, commenting on the Bishop's 
utterances, says: 


“The Church of England is now in a atate of 
ceremonial anarchy. Every man does that which 
is right in his own eyes.” 


-..-The new Bill on Voluntary Secondary 


Schools, which is coming before the’ French’ 


~ 





Legislature, is said to affect very seriously the 
petits séminaires, of which there are about 120 
in France. These are colleges or secondary 
schools under the control of the bishop of the 
diocese, to test and train from an early age pos- 
sible vocations to the sanctuary. The bill 
would, it is thought, practically close these 
schools, and thus be another step toward the 
separation of Church and State. 


...- En a recent newspaper article, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, the representative in Parliament of the 
workingmen, cursorily discusses the familiar 
question whether the working classes are indiffer- 
ent to religion. His general view is that only a 
small portion of the artisan class is opposed to 
Christianity, the vast majority being ready to 
attend places of worship “if the ministry were 
nearer the people in sympathy, or better ac- 
quainted with the practical difficulties and the 
great trials of the wage earners.” 


....An Eastern correspondent of the Revue 
Britannique, in speaking of the interchange of 
visits between the representative of the Vatican 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople, says: ‘The 
question of the union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches has made giant strides, and the pro- 
logue to this great historic drama may be con- 
Sidered an accomplished fact.” Of course he 
may greatly overrate the importance of the re- 
cent exchange of courtesies.” 


...-[n Hungary, the reformed Churches are 
now an important factor in the ecclesiastical 
world, They number about two million adher- 
ents, and in theological tendency and practical 
ehurch work present an undivided phalanx. 
For better organization a general convention 
of these people was held a few weeks ago. It 
consisted of the bishops, five district inspectors 
and twenty-six clerical and lay representatives 
of the congregations, 


sieee The Tablet (Roman Catholic) of London, 
announces that Italy is threatened with the loss 
of one of her time-honored sanctuaries, the 
Santuario delle Carceri, hallowed by the mem- 
ory of St. Francis, situated on the slopes of 
Monte Subamo. It has been the resort of thous- 
ands of pilgrims year by year, and a center of 
attraction for antiquarians and artists. Itis now 
announced that the magistrates of Assisi intend 
tofoffer it for sale, 


...-[t is said that the Anglican Church has in 
England and Wales, 14,172 benefices, 6,500 
curates, and 6,000,000 church sittings. The 
bishops (including two archbishops and several 
suffragans) number 88. Including the United 
States and the Colonies, there are 228 bishops. 
The number of the clergy is as follows: England 
and Wales, 21,000; Ireland, 1,750; Scotland, 
250 ; Colonies and India, 3,000; United States, 
3,500 ; total, 29,500. 


...-The Kilnische Volkszeitung says that the 
May Laws in Germany, which were intended to 
make the Catholics of the Empire more inde- 
pendent of Rome, have, in their practical work- 
ing, had just the opposite effect. No bishop can 
be elected without the intervention of the Pope, 
and the parochial clergy become merely auxiliary 
priests, absolutely dependent on the will of the 
prelates. 


...»1m 1859 the students in Prussia in schools 
for higher education could be classified by relig- 
ious creeds as follows: 70 per cent. were Protest- 
ants, 23.2 were Catholics, and 6.8 Jews. In 1881 
the proportion stood as follows : Protestants,73.6 ; 
Catholics, 16.3, and Jews, 10 per cent, It will be 
noticed that there is a marked loss on the part of 
the Catholics and a gain on that of the Jews. 


...-The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
at Rome has issued a circular, stating that the 
unanimous protest of the Bishops of the Cath- 
olic world against the liquidation by the Italian 
authorities of the property of the Congregation 
has not prevented the actual execution of that 
measure, and the Sacred Congregation protests 
anew. 


...-The German Reichstag has unanimously 
adopted the proposal submitted to it by its Com- 
mittee, by which the governments forming part 
of the Empire are asked to put henceforth Cath- 
olic military chaplains on the same footing as 
their Protestant colleagues. 


....In the German Parliament there are 137 
Roman Catholies, 253 Protestants, 2 Jews, and 
4 Free Thinkers. A number of the Protestants, 
however, in many measures go with the Cath- 
olics, 


....-In the House of Commons the Roman 
Catholics have sixty members. The number 
will doubtless be increased under the Redistribu- 
tion Bill. 

...-The Toronto Presbytery, by a vote of 27 
to 12, has declared that a man may lawfully 
marry his deceased wife's sister. 

.. [tis stated that Canon King, who is a 
professor of theology at Oxford, is to be made 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


«++.1n the diocese of London there are~ more 
thane thousand working clergy. 





Missions. 


THE missionary work in Micronesia, though 
glorious in its results, has been, in some re- 
spects, peculiarly unattractive and trying. Even 
the most devoted Christian hesitates to enter 
upon a life of such utter isolation, without hope 
of hearing from friends, or even of obtaining nec- 
essary food, except as the “Morning Star” 
makes its annual visit. But these difticulties only 
helped the choice of the Rev. Robert W. Logan 
and his wife, who preferred a field where others 
were unwilling to go. Mr. Logan is a graduate 
of the Theological Seminary at Oberlin, O. ; and 
it was from this place that they went, under di- 
rection of the American Board, to Ponape, one 
of the Caroline Islands, in 1874, After three 
years, he commenced the study of the Mortlock 
language, from natives of those islands, in the 
school at Ponape. Two years sufficed to give 
him such a mastery of it that he was prepared 
to begin work among the Mortlock Islanders, 
three hundred miles southwest of Ponape. But 
after thirteen months, the ‘‘ Morning Star” fail- 
ing to come, supplies running low, and Mr. 
Logan’s health suffering very severely in conse- 
quence, they were obliged to leave their work, 
going first to Ponape, and from thence to New 
Zealand, on a little schooner, They, and their 
two children, were seventy-nine days at sea, in 
poor health, in such cramped quarters as 
scarcely admitted of their standing upright, 
and on such short rations, that, part of 
the way, some brown flour and a little 
piece of butter was all that kept them 
from starvation. They came to this country in 
the Spring of 1882, and the simple story of what 
they had suffered roused the friends of missions 
to provide against future experiences of this 
kind. The new “ Morning Star,” with auxiliary 
steam power, to overcome the cslms and cur- 
rents in the Pacific, is the result. During these 
long journeys, and while recruiting their health 
in this conntry, Mr. and Mrs, Logan have pre- 
pared and published a Mortlock Reader: and 
Spelling-book, the New Testament, a Hymn 
Book, and book of Bible Stories, which they 
have now taken back with them, and left with 
the Mortlock Islanders, with whom the mission- 
ary work is carried on, under charge of native 
pastors and teachers, They have themselves 
gone two hundred miles further, to establish a 
new mission, gmong a group of small islands, 
lying in the lagoon of Ruk. Mr. Logan writes: 


* Oct. 9th, 1834. 

“The opportunities for usefulness opening up 
about us, seem very wonderful. I wish we had a 
half dozen teachers to locate here at once! Our 
work for the natives will have to begin at the very 
foundations, They are filthy in their habits, evi- 
dently not industrious, their clothing very slight, 
and they cover themselves with a reddish-yeliow 
— which not only disfigures them, but makes 
heir clothing disgustingly greasy, and they leave 
their mark on everything they touch. They seem 
docile, and we hope will respond readily to teaching. 

“ We shall doubtless be lonely when the vessel 
leaves us, with no other white person within some 
hundreds of miles, yet we shai] not be unhappy. 
We are both longing to be getting hold of the work.” 





.... The Sangi or Sangir islands are a narrow 
chain of some seventy islands, large and small, 
running north and south between Menado, the 
northeast point of Celebes, and the Philippine 
Islands, and containing a population of about 
80,000. They are divided into six principalities, 
which are governed by their several rajahs under 
the general jurisdiction of the Dutch govern- 
ment and the residency of Menado. The people 
were heathen in the fifteenth century, received 
a superficial Mohammedan cultus in the six- 
teenth century ; then fell under the rule of the 
Portuguese, who introduced Roman Catholicism, 
and finally became a part of the possessions of 
the Netherlands, They were visited by a Dutch 
missionary in 1856, and he recommended them 
to his Christian countrymen as suitable subjects 
for missionary effort. He had, however, been 
anticipated by Gossner’s missionaries, four of 
whom had entered the islands in 1855, and 
founded in them missions, which have continued 
and flourished to the present time. Three of 
these missions were placed en the principal 
island, Sangibesar, one of them having out-sta- 
tions on three of the adjoining islands, while a 
fourth mission, having its chief station on the 
Island of Tagulandang, includes a considerable 
number of the Southern islands of the group, 
with a population of 30,000 souls, 5,500 of whom 
are baptized Christians, and more than 600 
communicants. At the end of 1883, Missionary 
Kelling reported 146 additional baptisms and 65 
admitted to the communion. Within his dis- 


trict are eight government schools and fifteen 
mission schools; and the Gospel is regularly 
preached by Kelling and his island helpers in 
twenty-one towns. The missionary has com- 
pleted the translation of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and the New Testament into the Sangi 
language, and is now engaged upon the Old 
Testament, of which he has the Psalms read 

for the press. An official report on the schools 
of the island, recently published, speaks of the 
educational condition as flourishing, and as- 
cribes its advancement wholly to the missiona- 
ries. The detaila of the other three missions in 
these islands are not given in the report, but it 
is shown in them that the number of Christians 
in the group exceeds 20,000, and that there are 
twenty-five government schools and twenty-two 
mission schools. A few of the native born school- 
maples have attended the Seminary at Tondano 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

GeneraL Swarm will be arraigned upon 
charges which have beer preferred against him 
by Lieutenant Colonel Batchelder, Depot Quar- 
termaster. These new charges were preferred 
against General Swaim a month ago, but were 
not made public at that time, in order to avoid 
prejudicing the case then on trial. The new 
charges allege fraud aud conduct unbecoming 
an officer and gentleman. The specifications 
set forth that General Swaim, who is entitled to 
forage for three horses, providing that he ac- 
tually owns and keeps such horses, did draw 
such forage for several months upon the sworn 
certification by him that he owned and kept 
three horses, when he neither owned nor kept 
them, and actually sold the forage thus drawn 
to other persons. The findings of the court as 
to the charges upon which General Swaim has 
just been tried will not be made public until the 
findings on this new charge have been made 
and reviewed. 


ConGREsS has thus far done practically noth- 
ing. Only twenty working days of the session 
remain, and, including the appropriation bills, 
of which only one—the Military Academy bill— 
is ready for the Executive signature, there is a 
sufficient number of measures of great import- 
ance awaiting consideration to occupy the at- 
tention of Congress for several months at its 
ordinary rate of progress. It is to be hoped 
that all the appropriation bills, at least, will be 
passed, but beyond these, there is no measure of 
any importance whose passage can be confident- 
ly predicted or seems probable. The appropria- 
tion bills do not necessarily consume much 
time, but the Silver Coinage bill, the Pacitic 
Railroad Debt Extension bill, and the Texas 
Pacific Forfeiture bill, to mention no others, are 
of a character to provoke extended discussion, 


....The Secretary of War has transmitted to 
Congress a statement prepared by the Adjutant- 
General of the Army showing the number of 
militia men, organized and unorganized, in the 
different states of the Union. The total num- 
ber of commissioned officers in the organized 
militia service is shown tobe 7,311, while the 
non-commissioned officers, privates, etc., num- 
ber 83,979. The total number of unorganized 
militia men (or men available for military duty) 
is 6,580,506. New York ranks first in its num- 
ber of organized militia men, with 11,686 men; 
Pennsylvania, second, with 8,380 men; Florida, 
third, with 7,283 men; and Ohio, fourth, with 
5,843. In Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Oregon there is no organized militia 
service. 


. .-Mre. Laura DeForce Gordon, of Califor- 
nia, has been admitted to the bar of the United 
Stafes Supreme Court. Mrs. Gordon is the 
second woman allowed to practice before this 
Court, the tirst being Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who 
has argued only one case since her admission to 
the Bar in March, 1879. 


....Charles H. Reed, counsel for Guiteau, be- 
fore the House Committee on Appropriations, 
asked that the committee provide for compensat- 
ing him for defending the assassin, the amount 
to be left with the committee. Mr. Reed said 
he spent six months in defending him,and never 
obtained a cent. 


....The Secretary of the Treasury has sent a 
communication to the House of Representatives 
recommending an appropriation of $20,000 for 
fitting up a building in Alaska for the use of the 
civil government. 


DOMESTIC. 


...-O’Donovan Rossa, the notorious dynamite 
advocate, was shot in the shoulder by an Eng- 
lish woman named Yseult Dudley, at about five 
o’clock Monday afternoun, the 2d. The woman 
had an interview with him, in which she claimed 
to be a friend of the Irish dynamite cause, who 
wished to contribute considerable money for its 
support. They met in the District Telegraph 
office in the Stewart building, at Broadway and 
Chambers Street. They went out to Chambers 
Street together, and the woman, stepping behind 
him, fired five shots at Rossa with a revolver which 
she had concealed beneath her sacque. Only 
one shot took effect, entering his back just below 
the left shoulder blade. The wound was not 
dangerous. A crowd quickly collected, and 
Rossa was taken to the Chambers Street Hospital, 
while his assailant was arrested. She was per- 
fectly cool, and said that she shot the man 
‘‘because he was O'Donovan Rossa.” The 
woman is a hospits] nurse, and has been in this 
country about five months. She is twenty-five 
years old, good-looking, and neatly dressed. 


--».About three o’clock on Saturday morning, 
the 7th, a collision between two freight trains 
occurred on the long bridge over the Raritan 
River at New Brunswick, N. J., bursting the 
tanks on some oil cars and setting the oil on fire. 
This flowed over the bridge and down on build- 
ings beneath by the side of the river. Among 
the buildings destroyed are those of Janeway & 





Co.’s wall-paper manufactory, the Consolidated 
Fruit Jar Company, and several dwellings. The 
total loss is over half a million. A brakeman 
and one of the mechanics employed by Janeway 
& Co., lost their lives. Two of the cars, hurled 
from the bridge into the streets, contained nine- 
teen horsea, all of which were burned. 
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[The map shows the condition of affairs, geo- 
graphically, in the 8idan. ‘The city of Khar- 
tiim is at the junction of the Blue and the White 
Nile. There General Gordon has held his posi- 
tion against the rebels for nearly a year; but 
the city has now fallen into the Mahdi’s hands, 
The headquarters of Lord Wolseley, who com- 


mands the relief expedition, is are Korti. 
General Stewart, who was sent with an advance 
force by the desert route from Korti to Metemneh, 
and who defeated the rebels at the wells of 
Abii Klea, is now entrenched at Gibat, close by 
Metemneb, which is held by the rebels. General 
Earle, who commands the detachment that 
started from Korti for Berbcr, is now in the 
vicinity of Abi Hammed. The two desert 
routes, by one or both of which the reinforce- 
ments will have to proceed, are from Korosko 
to Abi Hammed and from Siakim to Berber, 
respectively. Osman Digma, the lieutenant of 
the Mahdi, guards the route from Sfakim.] 


....On Thursday, the fifth of February, the 
news reached London, that Khartim had fallen, 
and thet General Gordon was killed or was a 
prisoner of war. The official dispatch from 
Lord Wolseley announced that the town of 
Khartim fell into the hands of the Arabs on 
January 26th (the later reports give the date as 
January 27th), Colonel Wilson, after the vic- 
torious march,across the desert, which ended in 
the encampment of the English at Gabat on 
January 18th, started up the Nile for Khartam 
to communicate with General Gordon. He went 
with the steamers which Gordon had sent down 
the Nile, with news that he still held Khar- 
tim, and was able to hold it for years to come. 
Colonel Wilson arrived at Khartim on January 
28th, and found to his surprise that the town 
was in the hands of the rebels, A native re- 
ported to the Colonel that the Mahdi had 60,000 
men in the vicinity of Khartim, and that a 
number of these managed to make their way 
into the city on the plea that they were friends 
of General Gordon. These emissaries mingled 
freely with the soldiers of General Gordon, 
and by bribes, thr:a‘s, and working on the 
religious feelings of the soldiers, induced them 
to surrender the garrison. Seven thousand of 
the garrison deserted to the Arabs, leaving to 
General Gordon but 2,500 faithful soldiers. With 
this small force he attempted to hold the city 
against the Mahdi’s great army; but after a se- 
vere battle, in which great numbers of the rebels 
were killed, he was obliged to surrender. This 
was all that Colone] Wilson could learn of the 
events attending the surrender of Khartim. 
Whether General Gordon was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Mahdi, or whether be had been 
killed in the battle, he did not learn. No trust- 
worthy news on this point has yet been received. 
The rumors concerning Gordon’s fate are many 
and varied, but all agree that the Madhi cap- 





tured KhartQm by treachery. When Colonel 
Wilson found that KhartOm was in the hands 








of the enemy, he concluded that it would not be 
wise for him to attempt to land, and he started 
atonce on his return down the river toward 
Gibat. On his way down he was subjected to a 
continuous fire by the rebels; but his steamers 
passed through this fusillade uninjured until 
they reached the Shublaka Cataract. A few 
miles below this cataract the steamers of the 
British expedition were disabled by the fire of the 
enemy; but the soldiers managed to reach an 
island in the Nile. where they remained till re- 
leased by a steamer sent from Giibat. As a 
natural consequence, the news of the fall of 
Khartim, and the uncertainty regarding Gen- 
eral Gordon’s fate, created intense excitement 
throughout England, as well as grave appre- 
hension in regard to the entire Egyptian prob- 
lem. The Government has been roundly abused 
and blamed for the disaster. Mr. Gladstone, in 
company with Earl Granville, started for Lon- 
don as soon as the news reached him, and 
cabinet councils have been held in rapid 
succession. The course determined on by 
the War Office has not been announced ; but it 
is understood that General Wolseley has been 
given carte blanche power. It is rumored that 
troops have been ordered to proceed at once to 
Egypt from Woolwich, Malta and India, It is 
said that Italy has placed an army at the disposal 
of England. A London paper says that ‘‘ General 
Wolseley asked for specific orders as to what he 
should do if General Gordon should be found 
dead, After an animated and prolonged discus- 
sion the Cabinet replied that the campaign 
should be prosecuted until the rebellion was 
suppressed,” 


.... Hussein, the stoker who escaped ihe mas- 
sacre perpretrated by Suleiman at Wady Gamz 
upon Colonel Stewart and his party, gives the 
following account of the assassinations. Colonel 
Stewart's steamer, the “Abbas,” struck on a rock 
near an island called Wady Gamz. Stewart and 
his party left the boat and went to the island. 
The wreck had occurred with such suddenness 
that the party had been compelled to desert the 
boat before they could arm themselves, The re- 
sult was that when Colonel Stewart got back to 
the island he found himself the only man in his 
entire party who possessed any weapon, and he 
had nothing but a small revolver in his belt. 
Meanwhile a large crowd of natives had assem- 
bled on the right bank of the Nile. They 
shouted in concert to the English “Give us 
peace and grace!” ‘‘Give ut peace and grace!” 
This demonstration somewhat reassured the 
Colonel and his comrades. Accordingly he re- 
ceived with welcome an Arab who approached 
them and said that he bore a message from Su- 
leiman. This was a friendly invitation to 
Stewart to go with his entire party to Suleiman’s 
house and there become the chief's guests, 
This invitation was accepted, and the entire 
party crossed the river with the messenger to the 
bank where the natives were assembled. Suleiman 
met them, and he took Colonel Stewart, the two 
consuls, and Hassan Bey to the house of a blind 
man, Etman Fakri, where coffee was prepared 
for them. While Colonel Stewart and his com- 
panions were in the house, Suleiman went out 
and gave a signal to his followers. These were 
all armed with swords and spears, and they at 
once formed themselves in two bodies, One 
party entered the blind man’s house and attacked 
the guests, Colonel Stewart and the two consuls 
were killed, and Hassan Bey was wounded, 
but managed to escape. He was recaptured 
and taken to Berber. While this bloody 
work was being done in Etman Fakri’s 
house, the other party of Suleiman’s men 
closed in around the rest of Stewart's de- 
fenseless comrades, The men fought as best 
they could in the hopeless struggle, but all, with 
the exception of the narrator and seven others, 
were either killed where they stood or were 
drowned in the Nile in their attempts to escape, 
Hussein managed to swim across to Wady Gamz 
and hide himself upon the island till dark. He 
was, however, discovered next day and made a 
prisoner. He waa taken to Birti, and remained 
there until the place was captured by General 
Earle’s men. Hussein says that, after Colonel 
Stewart was killed, his body and the bodies of 
all his murdered companions were thrown into 
the river, by order of Suleiman. 

...-Admiral Courbet telegraphs to the War 
Office that the French forces, after a severe fight 
have carried the Chinese works commanding the 
Kelung mines. He says that the French troops 
lost nine killed and fifty-three wounded, and that 
the Chinese loss was heavy. 


....-General Briére de I’Isle telegraphs an ac- 
count of an engagement with the Chinese on the 
6th. He says the French carried four of the 
enemy’s lines of defense. The French losses 
were eighty killed and wounded. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE SUDAN. 


Tue news of the fall of Khartam came 
Jike a thunderbolt from a clear sky. Taken 
thus unawares, the civilized world was 
more than startled—it was stunned. Pre- 
vious reports of British successes and of 
Gordon's security had begotten a confi- 
dence that made final victory seem already 
within England's grasp, when, of a sudden, 
fortune and faith were crushed, and the 
hero, Gordon, was captured or killed. 

The calamity marks an epoch in more 
ways than one, The great statesman, 
whose policy is peace, must from this day 
bear the arms be was loath to assume and 
slow to use in a strong and swift cam- 
paign of rescue or revenge, or he must 
make way fora ministry of war. So, at 
least, declare the press and public of Lon- 
don, whose indignation and spirit of buill- 
dogism are roused toa fury. The turning 
point in the policy toward the Sfidan 
has been reached. The time for 
doubt, delay and inaction is past. 

For months, yes for years, the public pa- 
tience and forbearance hus been strained 
to its utmost tension by the mistakes of 
England in Egypt. Since the suppression 
of Arabi’s rebellion there has been little to 
admire in the British policy. Forced to re- 
main and protect her own interests, and 
guard with jealous care the waterway to 
India, England has hesitated to accept 
and has endeavored to shirk at every 
step the responsibility that her power 
and position have forced upon her. 
It may be true that the British interfer- 
ence in Egypt was not of Mr. Gladstone’s 
choosing; but, when he accepted the con- 
trol of the Government, he accepted the 
situation in Egypt as it was and not ashe 
might wish it to be. Since his accession in 








1880 it has never been possible or desirable 
for England to withdraw her influence from 
Egypt; but Mr. Gladstone could not look 
this fact in the face. Since Arabi’s down- 
fall in 1882 the British Parliament, press, 
and public have urged their Government to 
declare its policy or intentions in Egypt; 
but they have urged in vain. Nothing has 
been decided till the exigencies or the 
disasters of the moment have rendered 
action absolutely imperative. 

The threats of the Mahdi were not heard 
until Hicks Pacha and his force were an- 
nihilated; Osman Digma was not feared 
until Baker Pacha’s troops were slaugh- 
tered, When the fate of Hicks Pacha was 
known, relief was not sent to Khartaim 
until it was believed that a massacre worse 
than that of Alexandria might occur. 
Gordon was given power to secure the 
peaceful evacuation of the Sfdan as he 
might see fit; but, once in Khartim, his 
requests and suggestions were disregarded. 
When, by the fall of Berber last June, he 
was imprisoned in the heart of the Sadan, 
the plans for his release were tardily made; 
and, as the world knows, they have been 
shamefully and disastrously executed. 
By Mr. Gladstone’s halting policy, Gordon's 
mission to the SQdan has failed of its pur- 
pose and proved fatal, it is feared, to its 
heroic Jeader. 

While the uncertainty of Gordon’s fate 
is at this moment the pivotal point of in- 
terest and anxiety, the greatest concern is 
felt for the safety of the British forces com- 
posing the relief expedition. Their situation 
is full of peril. General Stewart at Gibat, 
and General Earle on the hostile river route 
between Korti and Berber, seem each to 
be at the mercy of the Mahdi’s followers. 
If it be true that Stewart made the desert 
route from Korti to Metemneh safe for 
the return by garrisoning the wells along 
the way, it is, nevertheless, doubtful if he 
could withdraw from Gabat, and retrace his 
steps in safety, now that a new enthu- 
siasm and « renewed fanaticism are swell- 
ing the rebel hordes. On the other hand, if 
Stewart remains at Gabat, as {seems un- 
avoidable, the slender garrisons at the wells 
will have to w\thdraw, or fall before the in- 
creasing numbers that the Mahdi can now 
command, and Stewart will be left at Gabat 
as isolated as Gordon was at Khartim. If, 
however, General Earle succeeds in over- 
coming the rebels at Abt) Hammed, and in 
gaining and occupying Berber, Stewart 
may be relieved, and the Mahdi may yet be 
‘*smashed,” as General Gordon said he 
should be, months ago; for reinforcements 
can be sent by the desert route from Koros- 
ko, with nothing to contend against but the 
heat and the want of water. 


The orders that have been issued for re- 
inforcements to proceed at once to Stakim 
on the Red Sea littoral would seem to indi- 
cate that the desert route from that point 
to Berber js to be made use of. The diffi- 
culties of this route were regarded last 
Autumn by General Graham as well-nigh 
insurmountable. Jf anything, they are 
greater to-day. It is the most barren, des- 
olate and difficult of desert routes; and, 
more than that, it is guarded by Osman 
Digma, the lieutenant of the Mahdi, whose 
forces have more than once carried destruc- 
tion into the English camp. It is difficult 
to believe that English soldiers can accom- 
plish this journey of two hundred and fifty 
miles with all the natural perils of the des- 
ert and with hostile hordes ready to swoop 
down upon them from every mountain 
along the way. 

General Wolseley, who has been given 
carte blanche power of direction, has the 
task of his life before him. If he performs 
it with success, his name will be ranked 
with Wellington’s. His position at Korti 
is safe, but it will be unavailing, if commu- 
nication with Stewart and Earle is cut off. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom to 
withdraw the garrisons between Korti and 
Metemneh and hasten to the assistance of 
General Earle at Aba Hammed, a point that 
would make a far better base of operations 
than Korti, if reinforcements are to proceed 
either from Korosko or Siakim, .The.ap- 
proach of the hot season makes promptu 
of action imperative. The ci 
looks for Wolseley’s move ‘ 
anxiety, and stands ready to t 
plause if he wits the game [6 


must strive. ~ 









“STRANGE FIRE.” 


Ong of the most solemn events in connec- 
tion with the establishment of divine wor- 
ship and service in the wilderness, is re- 
corded in Leviticus x, 1—7. The altar fire 
had been kindled from Heaven. The 
priests had been solemnly forbidden to 
kindle their censers with any other than 
‘* coals of fire from off the altar before the 
Lord.” (Ex. xxx, 9; Lev. xvi, 12.) Nev- 
ertheless, two priests, Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, presumed, at the very 
outset, to disregard this command, and, 
kindling their censers with ‘‘strange fire,” 
that is, with fire of their own kindling, 
they came into the presence of the Lord to 
discharge their service. But no sooner 
had they drawn rear than ‘there went out 
fire from before the Lord and devoured 
them, and they died before the Lord.” 
Their bodies were carried out from before 
the Lord, and their father and brethren 
were forbidden even to mourn for them. 
They had dared to disregard the command 
of the Lord, and they had met the swift and 
sanctifying judgment of the Holy One. In 
all this there is a most significant lesson 
for us, who, by reason of our union with 
Christ, have all been made priests in the 
service of God. 

Fire is the symbol of the divine presence 
and power, manifested both for our salva- 
tion and for our destruction; as the flaming 
sword in the Garden of Eden, the Burning 
Bush, and the Pillar of Fire in the wilder- 
ness; the fire that kindled on the altarinthe 
Tabernacle, that consumed the sacrifices of 
Gideon, David, and Elijah, and that re- 
kindled the fire on the altar in the temple of 
Solumon. In the New Testament we have 
the same symbol—the tongyes of fire on 
the day of Pentecost, which accompanied 
the Holy Ghost and manifested his pres- 
ence when he came to anoint the assembled 
and waiting disciples with ‘‘ power from 
on high.” ‘Our God is a consuming fire,” 
is the declaration of the writer of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. And ‘‘the Lord himself 
shall descend trom Heaven in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not 
God and obey not the Gospel.” This may 
suffice to point out the symbolism. 

This heaven-sent fire was the one super- 
natural feature in connection with the 
ancient worship of the Jews. ‘* The God 
that answers by fire,” said Elijah, in his 
controversy with the priests of Baal, “let 
him be God.” That is, the sending of fire 
from Heaven was the supreme test, the 
presence of the true God. Now, Chris- 
tianity is attested by the presence of the 
Holy Ghost. This is a supernatural ele- 
ment in Christianity. For this reason the 
Lord would not suffer his disciples to begin 
their work until they were endued with 
power from on high, or until the Holy 
Ghost came upon them. It is this presence 
of the Holy Ghost that this world needs. 
It isin the power of this supernatural ele- 
ment that the work of God among men is 
carried on in connection with the Gospel. 
It is easy to be seen why, surrounded by 
idolatrous nations, God insisted that no 
worship of him, apart from or independent 
of the use of the heaven-sent fire, should 
be allowed among his ancient people. It 
is equally evident that, in our day, that the 
natural distinction between religion and 
the religion of revelation is the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost. 

To presume even to attempt any worship 
or work for God without fellowship with 
the Holy Ghost, is to ‘‘ offer strange fire to 
the Lord.” A single glance at the Scrip- 
tures will show us how all our work and 
worship are to be done in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. We are made children of God 
by the regenerating power of the Spirit of 
God. (John iii, 5.) After that, of course, 
our life and work are ordered by the same 
power. We have our access by the Holy 
Ghost. (Eph. ii, 18.) Prayer is only by the 
Holy Ghost (Rom. viii, 26; Jude 20); our 
work and life are by and in the Spirit (Jno. 
xiv, 12; Rom. viii, 1—4: Gal. vi, 16—25); 
and the Gospel can only be preached with 
saving power as it is proclaimed with the 
‘*Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven.” 





| (1 Cor. ii, 4; I Thess. i, 5; I Pet. i. 12.) 


This is enough to show what folly it is to 
attempt to serve God without the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost. And may 

not, the and comparative fruit- 
lessness of our work be accounted for in 











the fact that we have been ‘offering 
strange fire” before the Lord? Or, in other 
words, have we not, to a large extent, been 
presuming to maintain Christian life, and 
do Christian work with our unaided and 
unenergized natural powers? All natural 
and acquired gifts are to be desired; but 
no amount of genius or culture—no amount 
of industry or enthusiasm in the work of 
God will take the place of a ‘‘ burning coal 
from off the altar before the Lord.” 

In the case of Nadab and Abihu, ‘‘fire 
went out from the presence of the Lord and 
consumed them.” God does not now 
strike us dead who serve in the energy of 
the flesh, rather than in the power of the 
Spirit. He just leaves us to our death. 
What a spectacle! Dead preachers in the 
pulpit ; dead congregations singing and say- 
ing prayers in the pews; dead Sabbath- 
school teachers before dead classes. The 
censers all full; the fires all burning; the 
odorous perfume of service filling the air; 
but alas! the fire that has kindled them is 
‘strange fire’—the mere energy of the 
flesh—Nature worship in Christian form. 
May the Lord send us all to his altar fora 
‘*burning coal of fire’—lest we die! 


—_ 


ROSSA AND THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


WE confess that the general temper and 
tone of the English press, upon getting the 
news in regard to the attempted assassination 
of O’Donovan Rossa in this city, struck us 
with no little surprise. The people of Lon- 
don seemed delighted beyond measure, and 
the London papers echoed this delight in 
jubilant paragraphs. Mrs. Dudley sudden- 
ly jumped into great conspicuity, and 
became the heroine of the hour. All 
the nooks and corners of her antecedent 
history were carefully searched out, and 
subscriptions promptly started to pay the 
expenses of her defense. The English 
mind was at fever heat over the ‘glorious 
news,” and the newspapers generally did 
what they could to fan the flame. This 
exhibit, we say, struck us with surprise. 

Now, what had occurred in this city is 
simply the attempt on the part of a woman 
of English nativity to commit the highest 
crime known to the laws of this country, or 
to those of Great Britain, There is no 
doubt that Mrs. Dudley intended to kill 
Rossa; and if she had killed him, as she in- 
tended, she would have been guilty of the 
crime of murder, unless it could be shown 
that she was insane at the time of the shoot- 
ing; and for this offense, she would, accord- 
ing to both English and American law, have 
deserved the penalty of death. The cold- 
blooded and deliberate attempt to perpe- 
trate the crime of murder upon an un- 
armed man, is, then, upon the supposition 
of Mrs. Dudley’s sanity, the event which so 
delighted the people of England, and filled 
the newspapers with exultant expressions 
of joy. Looking at the matter ethically, 
and with reference to the interests of peace 
and good order in human society, we think 
that this exuberance of delight was most 
amazingly misplaced. We can account for 
it only upon the theory that the English 
press had lost the even balance of its judg- 
ment, and was simply giving vent to popu- 
lar passion, awakened by the recent dyna- 
mite outrages in London. No such feeling 
would have been expressed if Mrs. Dudley 
had attempted to kill the Mayor of this 
city, or the President-clect. It is because 
O’Donovan Rossa was the intended victim 
that the English people were so happy. 

Who, then, is O'Donovan Rossa? Heis 
an Irishman, living in this country, who 
hates England, who preaches the dynamite 
gospel, with whom comparatively few Ilrish- 
men in the United States have any sym- 
pathy, who, so far as he is noticed at all, is 
thoroughly despised by the great body of 
the American people, and whose influence 
in this country is the merest minimum in 
quantity. In a word, he is a worthless and 
wholly unimportant man, possibly sincere 
in his doctrines, but if so, a fanatic and 
fool, and, like all similar fools, practically 
an enemy to the best interests of Ireland. 
He does not know enough to be a skillful 
leader of even a bad cause. Indeed, he 
does not know how sensibly to hate Eng- 
land. To magnify the attempt at his as- 
sassination into an event of such importance, 
is, to say nothing about the ethical aspect 
of the question, an egregious blunder. The 
world would not miss him if dead. It has 
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too many such rattle-headed fools to be 

affected by the “taking off” of any one of 

them. To make a virtual hero of such @& 

man, by assuming that his death, even by 

an assassin’s bullet, would be @ brilliant, 
achievement for England, and then shout 

over it as a victory, is a strange reversal of 

the natural and proper order of things. 

We take the liberty of saying to our 
English neighbors that this is not the way to 
get rid of this dynamite deviltry. Dyna- 
miting is a modern and awful form of 
crime; but the remedy for it is not lawless 
assassination with pistol bullets or dirke. 
One crime is a very poor medicine with 
which to prevent or cure another. So- 
ciety cannot tolerate this sort of therapeu- 
tics without its own destruction. We 
abominate the whole race of dynamiteurs, 
and would pursue them with the unrelent- 
ing severities of law whenever they com- 
mit crimes, and would enact the most 
stringent Jaws for their punishments; but 
at the same time we have no sympathy 
with their private and lawless assassina- 
tion. Mrs. Dudley has been guilty of an 
assault upon O’Donovan Rossa, with a mur- 
derous intent, if she was sane at the time 
of the shooting; and the fact that Rossa is 
the man she meant to kill does not in the 
slightest degree excuse the crime. Let her, 
then, be indicted for this offense, and, if 
convicted, let her be punished as the law 
directs. This is the only safe way to treat 
her crime and every other crime. The 
foolish and senseless jubilation in England 
is no rule for disposing of her case. 


<< — 





DRIVING THE HOT PLOWSHARE 
AMONG RUSSIAN DISSENTERS. 


Ir looks as though the Church of Russia, 
which has the terrible power of the whole 
Empire behind it, means to force the large 
and devout sect of Stundists into the 
Church, into exile, or into prison. We give 
on another page a translation of parts of a 
pastoral, ordered by the Council of Kieff, 
and directed against these excellent Chris- 
tians. The Council was called with this 
special object in view, and met in Kieff last 
Fall, and was the only Council held in the 
Church in two centuries. It was composed 
of the prelates of a number of provinces in 
South Russia, including what is now called 
Little Russia, and covering the territory in 
which most of the Russian Stundists are 
found. The Pastoral has been approved by 
the Holy Synod, and thus becomes the voice 
of the whole Church of Russia, and repre- 
sents the will and power of the Czar. In 
this aspect it is of great importance. 

The Stundists are a devout sect of Bible- 
readers, originating in Germany. Their 
name, from the German word Stunde, 
meaning hour, indicates that they give 
certain hours to their religious duties, 
among which the study of the Scriptures 
is prominent. They spread from Germany 
into Russia, the simplicity of their faith 
commending it strongly to the peasants of 
Little Russia and surrounding provinces. 
There must now be a large body of them, 
and they have been chiefly won from the 
Orthodox Church. Evidently the pur- 
pose of the Kieff Council and its Pastoral is 
to stop the increase of these heretics, and, 
if possible, to root out the heresy. By 
what methods this is to be attempted, we 
can only conjecture. But itis to be observed 
that the Pastoral condemns them as blas- 
phemers, and declares that they are enemies 
of the State and of the Czar. These anathe- 
mas are not empty like those of the late 
Pope. They have behind them the force of 
the criminal law of Russia. The crime of 
blasphemy is punishable by exile to Siberia, 
and as enemies of the Czar the Stundists are. 
entitled to no protection under the laws. 
They stand in the same position as Nihilists, 
who are hunted like wild beasts and pun- 
ished with great rigor. The whole force 
of the State may be used against them. 

The cup of iniquity of Russian despotism 
is about full. The present Czar, an in- 


tensely narrow, bigoted and ignorant man, . 


has in a short reign crushed every hope, 
every liberty almost that the late Ozar, his 
father, left. Speech, press, school are dis- 
posed of as though they were the peculiar 
prerogative and property of the Govern- 
ment, The censor prohibits the sale of the 
works of Mill, Agassiz, Spencer, Lubboek, 
and others. _He shuts up book stores when 


and where he pleases, and suppresses news- 1 


papers, by laying down impossible condi- 
tions, where suspicion is lacking, as in the 
case of a daily paper in southeastern Russia, 
which is required to send every issue to 
St. Petersburg for official sanction, and 
therefore comes out but onceayear. What 
supreme folly to use supreme power in this 
way! 

In religious persecution Russia has out- 
done the ‘‘Unspeakable Turk.” The 
Catholics, the Jews, the Mennonites have 
been driven and scattered like sheep betore 
wolves. The quiet religious conferences 
held by Pashkoff and Radstock in St. 
Petersburg among the nobility, without 
disturbing their relation to the Orthodox 
Church, were sternly forbidden. And now 
the turn of the Stundists has come. They 
are a brave, simple people, with a free 
spirit, characteristic of Little Russia, and 
they will not tamely submit. Having put 
the ékons out of their houses, they will not 
take them back. If a conflict comes they 
ought to have at least the sympathy of 
Evangelical Christendom. We hope the 
Evange lical Alliance will take note of this 
and watch. 


THE GORDON TYPE OF HEROISM. 








Tne hero never dies. 

Whether General Gordon lives at this 
moment on the earth or above the skies 
makes little difference to the feeling in 
which he is cherished and in which he will 
continue to be cherished. In the mold, 
quality, and proportions of his manhood he 
is as near an approach to the hero race, 
‘*those ever living men of memory,” as 
this age is likely to witness. 

The like of his solitary watch in’ the 
desert has never been. He is himself a 
new achievement for our race, and as such 
elevates the ideals of our common humani- 
ty. His impression on the imagination and 
memory of men is just so much moral force 
added to the influences that work in their 
breasts to lift them up from the life of gain 
and gainful emulation to the higher plane 
on which heroism begins in some practical 
working out of the divine maxim ‘‘ except 
a grain of corn fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

It is not genius that we honor in him, but 
heroism; and this is the ideal that is worth 
most fn life. Genius is a special gift, and is 
neither to be asked for nor hoped for. The 
elements of the heroic character are the 
common ideals that shine in all true 
hearts. If itis the prerogative of genius 
to give ‘‘ the touch of nature which makes 
all the world akin,” it is the higher pre- 
rogative of the hero to touch nature itself 
and develop some new potencies from its 
very springs. 

Gordon’s English heart and English faith 
did not narrow orconfine him. His man- 
hood was of the universal type. Place him 
in China, in Abyssinia, in the Sfidan, or 
among English roughs, this slight, delicate, 
and almost effeminate-looking man became 
a king in whom men trusted. He is the 
most striking example of the universalism 
of the hero character in the whole range of 
biography. He had some force in him that 
was intelligible to everything that had in it 
the passions and the perceptions of a man. 

The world will wait long for another 
such career, and longer yet, perhaps, for 
another such example of simplicity in 
character and in action. England has had 
heroes who loved duty better than life, but 
never one before who, while he loved life 
little, and never cared for it at allas an end, 
crowded its days and nights, in unpitying 
rigor, with the service which makes it 
most worth living. 

The national hero of England in all these 
modern times is the Iron Duke; but the 
iron of Wellington has its counterpart in 
the firm, hard steel of Gordon. He was 
tender as he was true, and it is easy to 
match in his life the action of Wolfe, who, 
just before he was shot through the body, 
above Quebec, stopped in his rush to death 
and victory to take the hand of « captain 
sorely wounded, to whisper words of com- 
fort in his ear,and promise to remember 
him to the King. 

But. Gordon was to his inmost core a man 
of steel—a strange contrast to the symper | 
thetic sentimentalism of the English : 





ecute the inefficient gentleness of his plan 
for Egypt. 

But great as is his contrast with Glad- 
stone, it is yet greater with our whole age— 
with its temper and with the spirit that 
pervades it. We cannot endure hard doc- 
trine. Gordon looked steadily at the 
power that rules the world and saw there 
an Electing Grace that gave a tinge of 
fatalism to his theology. He was as rigor- 
ous in his daily spiritual exercises as in mili- 
tary vigilance. He livedon the Word of 
God and prayer. The elements of his char- 
acter were a transfusion of faith and prayer 
and Holy Scripture. He did not quail 
before the dogmas of a stern faith. He 
looked on life with a mind firm enough in 
its texture to kept its edge. The work he 
had to do required a man of steel. He 
could do it and did do it because he was 
not fashioned as other men are, but on the 
grand models of an age that could face 
with serene heart the hard realities of truth 
and life. 

This is the way with heroes; but it is not 
the temper of our age. In all this Gordon 
won his imperishable fame by being 
strangely and yet gloriously in contrast 
with his times. 

The grandeur of England’s history lies 
largely in her roll of martyrs and of heroes, 
It is a roll with an immense store in it of 
the moral force that gives our race its up- 
ward progress. But there is no page in it 
all that will prove richer in this ideal in- 
spiration than that Gordon has just closed 
at Khartim. The best thing to be hoped 
for the policy to be adopted by England in 
the case is that it be such that she need not 
be ashamed to remember Gordon. 


—- 


A NEW EXTRADITION TREATY. 


A RESOLUTION has been introduced into 
the Assembly of this state, asking the Pres- 
ident of the United States to negotiate an- 
other extradition treaty with Great Britain, 
and enlarge the list of crimes for which 
extradition may be had, so that those gen- 
tlemen defaulters and financial swindlers 
who are guilty of embezzlement in this 
country, and betake themselves to Canada, 
as they can easily do, and many of them 
have done, may be demanded as fugitive 
criminals and be brought back to the 
United States for trial and punishment, 
The interests of justice in both countries 
require a new treaty on this subject. The 
existing stipulation with reference to extra- 
dition is found in the tenth article of the 
treaty of 1842 with Great Britain, and 
enumerates murder, assault with intent to 
commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, 
forgery, and the utterance of forged papers, 
as the crimes for which either Government 
may demand of the other the surrender of 
a fugitive criminal. 

This, so far as it goes, is a very proper 
list of offenses. Such crimes ought to be 
made extraditable. The difficulty with it 
is that it does not go far enough to meet 
the exigencies of society in modern times, 
The more common offenses of the present 
day, for which criminals become fugitives 
from justice, are various forms of swind- 
ling and embezzlement; and these crimes 
are not included in our existing treaty with 
Great Britain. The case of Eno, the bank 
embezzler of this city, is a good illustra- 
tion. The moment the facts were disclosed 
he fled to Canada. The United States 
Government made an effort to extradite 
him on the charge of forgery; but the 
Canadian judge very properly held that Eno 
had not been guilty of forgery in the sense 
in which that term is used in the treaty, 
and discharged him from custody. His 
offense was the common law offense of 
embezzlement; and this, by the terms of 
the treaty, is not an extraditable crime. 
Hence, the moment he set his foot on 
Canadian soil he was safe against the pur- 
suit of the justice of this.country, and 
could snap his finger at all efforts to bring 
him back. What is wanted is anew treaty, 
enlarging the list of extradition crimes, so 
that such scoundrels cannot so easily es- 
cape justice by flight. Great Britain needs 
it, and this country needs it. 

There is, , an outstanding ques- 
tion under the treaty that has never 
beem-formally settled between thetwo Gov- 


niga pong lus 








mier, and # yet stranger instrument to ex- 





troversy between Lord Derby and Secretary 


ish. That question is whether a party, 
extradited from either country to the other, 
can be tried for any offense, antedating his 
extradition, other than the one for which he 
was demanded and surrendered. If, for 
example, he was extradited on the charge 
of forgery, can he be tried on the charge of 
embezzlement? Lord Derby answered this 
question in the negative; and, hence, the 
British Government refused to deliver up 
Win:zlow, unless the United States would 
give some assurance that, in the event of 
his delivery, Winslow would be tried only 
for the offense charged against him in the 
extradition proceedings. Secretary Fish, 
on the other hand, answered the question 
in the affirmative, and pressed the demand 
for Winslow, while refusing to give the as- 
surance required by Great Britain. The 
controversy finally reached the point at 
which President Grant announced to Con- 
gress that, unless Great Britain receded 
from her position, he would neither demand 
nor surrender fugitive criminals under the 
treaty of 1842. This was virtually regard- 
ing the treaty as a dead letter. 

Now, it is true that Great Britain did 
subsequently modify her position tempo- 
rarily until a new arrangement could be 
made; but she distinetly declared at the 
time that she had not abandoned it and 
would not abandon it; and in this condi- 
tion the matter has remained ever since, 
liable at any time to become the subject of 
diplomatic controversy. We have no 
doubt, and so said at the time, that the 
position of Secretary Fish was wrong, and 
that of the British Government right. The 
question has several times since come be- 
fore the courts of this country, and in every 
instance the decision has been in favor of 
the doctrine maintained by Lord Derby. 
It is important that the matter should be 
settled by a mutual understanding between 
the two Governments; and this furnishes 
an additional reason for a new treaty 
covering this question among others, 

Moreover, the dispensation of dynamit- 
ing has, in modern times, become a new 
and peculiar form of crime. It is a 
crime. so formidable, and so terrible, 
that all the civilized nations of the earth 
may well act in concert in the effort to 
drive it out of the world. The best way 
to do this is to make treaties, so that dyna- 
miteurs shall nowhere be able to find an 
asylum of safety. Such a treaty between 
Great Britain and this country would be 
useful to both, and help both in the attain- 
ment of an end in which both are alike in- 
terested. The British Government would 
doubtless be very willing to enter into 
proper negotiations on this subject; and 
we can see no reason why the United 
States should not be equally willing. Our 
relations with the English Government are 
more intimate than with any other govern- 
ment on earth; and it is not a little re~ 
markable that our extradition treaty with 
that Government is the most defective of 
any in the whole list of such treaties made 
by the United States. We say amen to the 
proposition for a new treaty. 





A POINT ON THE DIVORCE QUES- 
T 


WHEN a man, by promising to be a faith- 
ful husband, prevails on a woman to com- 
mit her interests entirely to his keeping, 
and then, by licentiousness, or ill usage, or 
desertion, breaks all his vows and practi- 
cally nullifies the marriage union, he com- 
mits against her the greatest crime; and 
yet for thatcrime the Jaw in New York and 
other states has, practically, no penalty. 
Had he stolen her watch or purse he would 
have been sent to prison fora term of years; 
but to a crime which clouds her whole life 
né penalty is attached. The law regards 
marriage merely as a civil contract, and 
the violation of its pledges lays the offend- 
er liable only to civil damages, which a 
sepsitive-minded woman will hardly seek, 
and which would be inoperative against 
one who had no property which could be 
reached. The commission of assault 
and battery lays one liable to crim- 
inal as well as civil process; but 
the far greater wrong done to the im- 
mediate sufferer and to society in a 
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continued ill-treatment, compels his first | down several theses of results at the start,as to | thies,in prayers to Heaven, and in benedictions | owner ofthese testimonials by purchase, gave 
wife to obtain a divorce from him, he | the work accomplished io the Probe-Bibel, com- | "pon those who need them. Let us all, in our meas | them to Mrs. Grant in a deed of trust ; and this 
plaining, however, that it has not awakened the | "¢, be patient. We may be weak in faith; we | tryst she chooses to execute at once, and 
: , | attention it should in Germany, that it has not need not be cold or unsympathetic. We may not be place them in the hands of the Government, 
formed in another state, enter into a sec- rene slip tinal . om sanguine; we need not be suspicious or sneering. thei t 2 euietin 
ond marriage. In a word, a man may = mace subje es a The work that some are called todo may notbe | ‘er permanent owner an “ ‘ 
s ae made & subject of consideration in the confer- | gttractive to us. We need not try to hinderthem.” |.Thus held and kept, they will perpetuate 
commit the greatest crime which it Ss POS- | ences, It is stated to be vernacular in most of the name and renown of the nation’s great 
sible to commit against a woman and yet | the alterations, but not sufficiently changed to . : soldier for ages to come. The President, in his 
not be subject to criminal prosecution. Meet exegetical and theological demands, Theo- oo to reach very soon the solid ground message, adds the earnest recommendation that 
If marriage is anything more than @ | logians and scholars are called upon for specific . the bill for placing General Grant on the retired i 
temporary union, terminable at the pleas- | criticisms, with their grounds therefor, and the list of the Army, on full pay, which has already Pw 5) 
ure of either party; if each party owes it | author contributes his mite, which is a pretty oct teiin te antennae passed the Senate, and is now pending in the 
to the other to be faithful till death, then, | large one. He takes up in order the important The article published in your last number or the House of Representatives, should become a law 
alterations, the idiomatic changes, disjointings | ,, Religious Culture of the Slaves Before the War,” in the form adopted by the Senate. The Ameri- 
of the sense (under this head, by the way, he re- | py John E, Edwards, D.D., contains this statement: | © people, by an overwhelming preponderance, 
peate the common German error of ascribing “To-day there are otherwise very good Christian | ©COCur with the President’s recommendation on 
the origina; verse-division to a non-existent | people in New England and in the State of New York, | this subject. The House of Representatives will 
edly trampled on most sacred rights, and | yaigate, alleged to have been printed by Robert | tosay nothing of other localities, who have never | be engaged in exceedingly small and unpopular 
committed the gravest wrong against the Stephen, in 1548), wrong renderings of words, | #!ven Southern Christian slaveholders any credit, the | puginess, if, for the sake of embarrassing the 
at Tg ‘ least, for having done anything to elevate the Negro i ie liga z , 
other, and the guilty party should be sub-| vernacular changes, interpolations, words used | 1.56 in the scale of moral being. Indeed, the class of | President, in view of his veto of the Fitz John 
jected toa criminal process, Wanton de- | in a wrong signification, errors of the pen and | persons referred to have never yet been able to con- | Porter bill, it shall place General Grant’s name 
struction of the welfare to be expected in | press. All these are treated in detail, with many | ceive it possible for a slave-owner to have beenahum- | in the retirement bill, and thus make it impossi- 
examples given, Then he takes up the several | Die follower of: Jesus Christ.” ble for the President to sign it without incon- 
a . Ne im- | The class of persons referred to are presumabil. j i = 
the innocent sufferer and against society pert ger set pose Act oa anatitientann, snk sete ‘ane as od — Buch action would be simply con 
at large, more grievous than larceny or as- se The eens, olunen with some pages of tary of the American Missionary Association, who eee 
sault, and it should be visited with as heavy CRE BREE : lected | 2# belonged to that “class” since 1834, wrote an Jupex Lyxcu recently convened his court at 
’ specimens of revision and translation, selec asticle whieh was pabiicmed tn the “Gehe®-Beree 
penalties as are affixed to crimes against | from the Epistles. ro somes page ® | Audubon in the State of Iowa. The court con- 


a Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” (1883), in : 
property or the person. l'rue the law cannot SS which there is a detailed account given of what pli sisted of a mab of about five hundred mer, who 
met at two o’clock in the morning, and pro- 


compel married couples to cherish the Presivent Parton was grievously misrepre- | done beforethe War, not only by the Methodists, but en ‘ . 
affection they should exercise toward each | sented by the report circulated by the Associated | by Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Friends, ceeded to the jail, in which three prisoners were 
other, but it can take cognizance of overt | Press of his recent sermon, and we gladly give | #24 Roman Catholics, for the religious culture and peg rm the eps of Ponta yr — 
acts which utterly destroy the marriage him space to state to his many friends among ong as Negro race. I presume that other | a mt to move oO anot er place for trial. 
aie ; our readers what he did and what he did not peakers in the territory indicated by | ‘The jail wes broken into against the efforts of 
relation; und when these gross violations Dr. Edwards have done the same thing, and 1 can | the sheriff to prevent it; and two of the 


cap, atleast by having the ceremony per- 





Those who approach the problem in this spirit 





A COBBESPONDENT sends us the following note: 


whenever there is reason for declaring the 
marriage dissolved, there has been a crime. 
One of the parties has wantonly and wick- 





the marriage relation is a crime against 





and practical nullifications of the marriage nit iia aiiiniaaealies —_ nape — & large body of | prisoners were shot dead in their cells, and the 
. . _ te the , : orthern Christian people. : : ‘k 4 
compact are committed, whether by the May 1 aval) myself of your wide cireulstion, Seanecs, 2i tues. third was taken out and hanged by the neck till 


husband or the wife, they should be visited especially among my friends, to correct the astonish- 5 he was dead. Judge Lynch’s court, having thus 
with the penalties due to weighty crime. | ing misrepresentation of my recent sermon, on a Lalit : Tat a te disposed of these judicial cases in about two 
The sentence which declared the innocent | “The Relation of Woman to Faith and to Skepti- = ns annem + Soe ‘ ~~ = ue | hours, then adjourned until the next time ; and 
cism,” which has been transmitted by the Associated an eertie both banks of i ae a while | 11 the members of the court at once returned to 
z > " o wa of a? It e statesmen were gravely considering the ques- : ‘ ° 
consign to prison the guilty partner who naar thas : had pony ns pret tion in Berlin, and the International Association a caakeubaan ite ae = 
had turned into a burden and a curse that | were allowed too much liberty, they rushed into | was trying to come to an understan‘ing with the ep ce and givin ra ate het rd 
union which ought to have been a bless- | skepticism and immorality. Not the faintest ap- | Portuguese Government. This action is not re- pecans ear ee veh pect “ 
ing. He who by overt acts wantonly de- | Preach to such a sentiment was uttered. But I did | spectful, to be sure, to the Congo Conference, sigs 
8 : : say, and prove, that when woman forsakes Christ be the Batemationss Aemsieitens tub, t Towa,and under the law of God, a murderer, pure 
stroys the marriage relation should be | jodsne church, and rushes into infidelity, she leaves | NOY “0 “ae “nlernational Association; Dut it | and simple. These three prisoners were intention- 
puts Portugal in a strong position. Naturally | iy Killed without any wuthority or justification 


treated as a criminal. her best friends, and puts herself in peril. The the Enalish G . ‘a “ter 
And if this were done there would be few- | charge was made that I assaulted the moral charac- | 2° “BBNSH “rovernment woul’ emphatically | that the law recognizes or can recognize; and 


er suits for divorce. The courts would be | ter of Hypatia, Madame Roland, Harriet Martineau, protest against the seizure ; but Earl Granville’s | shat is murder, whetber one man does the work, 
and Frances Power Cobbe, Not a word did] say, in | hands are tied by the ges - the treaty | oy five hundred men join together in doing the 
that respect, against one of those Jadies. I extolled | which he entered into wit ortugal, some time " e 

such a decree was to be attended with such - anise po lamented the sad end of Hypatia, | ago, and which would have been ratified if Eng- one raged pes to a. rope —e 
serious consequences to one of the parties. | and condemned the bigotry of Cyril and his ecclest- | }ish sentiment bad not pronounced #0 strongly | the mon-who killed then , ommitted the = 
And the one who cared nothing for the | astics, In the case of Miss Martineau, [simply com- | goaingt it, England conceded Portugal’s right etne Cth Ge Abe ander ws tha 
moral obligations resulting from marriage | ‘#sted the hopeless nature of her dying declarations | 4, 4,1, territory. The Foreign Minister will net any this ten Apes sven “dificult sam 


of unbelief with the triumphant hope expressed at . P : y 
would be restrained from wantonly com the end of his life by the apostle Paul, whom skepti- hardly like to stultify himself by s protest capital punishment as the penalty for murder. ») ® 


mitting overt acts in destruction of the mar- | cai women so much malign. As to Madame Roland, | *6*inst Portugal’s assuming her own rights. | we jelieve in such punishment, administered by 
riage union if such acts involved liability to | 1 simply quoted Lamartine’s remark, that she lackea | It = Page: Me pang oy eet if err civil society in the way and by the agency pre- 
criminal prosecution. To lessen the num- the support of Christian consolation and relied ona | is allowe ” continue in possession o i8 | scribed by law. What we do not believe in is 
. ne terislat hould treat stoical indifference. So far was I from assailing the | outlet of the Congo Valley. Stanley, who knows hilling mon by acts of murder, which fe the 

ber of divorces, the — - we =e ee morals of Frances Power Cobbe that I used these | something of the effects of Portugal’s rule in h t ’ 
as criminal, and visit with suitable penal- | words: “she writes calmly and seriously, and has | Africa, says the new state cannot expect to ac- method of Judge Lynch. We would hang Judge 
ties those acts or courses of action which | a woman's sense of the value of pure morals and complish much for trade or civilization unless _— — to a and by + Piven he 
furnish the grounds on which separation | spiritual religion, and confesses the beneficent in- Portugal is dislodged from the mouth of the ay 8 Sane ae as we wee ang any 
be de ied fluence which Christianity has exerted ip this Co te of the Gat Gemestenes thet tie other man when he commits the same crime. 
may be demanded. mgo. - One or two well-marked exampler of such hang- 


respect.” It was said that I represented Victoria “ m * i : 
Woodhall as a leading woman suffragist, whereas 1 | W®ter-way to the interior be free to all nations ; ing would put an end to such scenes as last week 


al 
& lit 0 rial A ot t 4 spoke of her only as a Spiritualist, while woman’s and this freedom can only be secured by an inter- occurred at Audubon, in the State of Iowa, 
o 
— 





party free from the violated union should 


reluctant to declare the union dissolved if 


suffrage was not mentioned in the discourse at all, | national agreement and oversight. Let Portu- 
While this false report was charging the sermon | gal exchange her shadowy rights at the coast 
with being a foul attack on the female sex, ladies | for territory in the interior. 
with vigorous assault on Mormonism. The (not skeptical) — ee 2 Pe > ae ~s = 
5 ha noble vindication of their sex ends : : 
dangers he points out are real dangers, and the ead og my aim always te todo aettente the Ms. CLEVELAND, = his letter accepting the | 4, city, had occasion to construe the anti- 
apparent indifference of public opinion con- | o¢ner side; and often havg they blamed me for mak- Presidential nomination, referred to the neces- | Chinese law. A Chinaman, whose business was 
cerning them is one of the strangest things in | ing too generous concessions to the skeptics, In | Sity of purifying the politics of the country, | that of a seaman, arrived at the port of New 
the bistory of this strange affliction of oursocial | this very discourse, while condemning the senti- | 8nd then proceeded to say: “Of the means to York in November last, and, with the rest of 
and political system. It has been evident for | ments of Fanny Wright, I took pains to praise her | this end, not one would, in my judgment, be more | 4), ship’s crew, was discharged. The master of 
many years that the distemper will not die out | philanthropy,and especially her anti-slavery zealand | effective than an amendment to the Constitu- | 41. vessel intended to re-ship him on board of 
of itself, and that extraordinary measures are | #acrifices. Moreover, I showed that skepticism was | tion, disqualifying the President for re-election.” 
needed to cure it; yet it has been allowed to sc ctuisheal Ghpaibenadaen aaeahadis ao When Mr. Cleveland expressed tie opinion he | nim. The Chinaman, however, came on shore 
grow and spread, with hardly an attempt to hin- was simply a candidate for the office. Heisnow | in search of a return vessel, and was arrested by 


, a8 clusion, I declared woman-skeptics to be exceptions 
der-it, The great mass of the citizens of the to ehetr sex, and predicted that, in the future as in the President-elect, and will soon be inaugurated. | the United States Marshal, under the act of Con- 


United States not only do uot favor polygamy, | tne past, woman would be found, Mary-like, “ stand- Dues he hold the same opinion still? If so, a gress, and lodged in jail. A writ of habeas 
but they believe it to be # social and political | ing pny the Cross.” I really deserve a vote of | declaration to this effect in his inaugural specch | 5,pus was sued out in his behalf, before Judge 








A RECENT number of the Federal Reporter 
contains the statement of a case in which Judge 
Brown, of the United States District Court, in 


Ma, Josern Cook opens his popular course 





some other vessel, without actually landing 


curse, a moral rottenness, which, if it became | thanks from the ladies. would be both natural and timely, especially if, Brown, to test the lawfulness of this arrest and 
general, would rob our civilization and our in- Yours traly, in proof of the continued existence of the opin- | restraint of liberty. The judge, after fully 
stitutions of their strength, their purity, and Wa. W. Patron. ion, he should tell the American people that, for 


hearing the case, held that “seamen landing 
temporarily only, for the purpose of procuring 
a chance to ship on a return voyage in the ordi- 
nary pursuit of their vocation on the high seas, 
are not within the act, and are not required to . 
procure the certificate prescribed in section six” 
of the act. On this ground he discharged the 
Chinaman from custody. This certainly is a 
reasonable construction of the act of Congress. 
The act, in all conscience, is bad enough, with- 
out being made worse by any strained construc- 
tion. Its declared purpose is to prevent ‘‘ Chi- 
nese laborers,” from coming to this country, 
evidently meaning Chinamen who come here to 
sell their labor, and to perform the labor in the 
United States. This clearly has no application 
to Chinese seamen, who simply land for the time 
being, and expect soon to re-ship on board of 


their integrity. Why then does our law-making HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Feb, 5th, 1885, himself, he proposes to act upon it; and, hence, 
power fail to pass the needful legislation to sup- ee toe that he will not consent to be a candidate for re- 
press the evil before it assumes larger propor- PResipenT Caruisix, of Wofford College, in | election. We have for years believed that it 
tions? There is a general agreement that noth- | South Carolina, a Southern man, writes a very | would be better for the country if the term of 
ing but the commission system is adequate to | frank, manly letter to Dr. Haygood, expressing | the President’s service were extended to six 
the difficulty ; and yet Congress meets and ad- | hissincere interest in the work which Dr. Haygood | years, so as to lessen the frequency of Presiden- 
journs, meets and adjourns, and the Salt Lake | is engaged in among the colored people, as the | tial elections; and, if the person who has once 
abomination flourishes. It is now about time for | agent of the Slater Fund. The letter confesses | held the office, whether by election or by acces- 
the people of every congressional district to in- | that the Southern man who thought he knew all | sion thereto, in consequence of the death of the 
quire why their representative is not doing | about the Negro in the days of slavery has | President, were made forever thereafter ineli- 
something, and what opinion or interest re- | learned something, as well as the Northern man | gible to the same office, such a change would 
strains him? Senator Hoar well says that if | whois in the South to elevate the race. The | remove the occasion for many of the abuses 
‘‘Mormonism live and grow, the Christian | problem is one requiring patience and consider- | which have crept into our politics. The Presi- 
family will not be an element in the civilization | ation on all sides, We call attention to the fol- | dent in office would have no temptation to do 
of our great central states in the future.” If | lowing from Dr. Carlisle’s letter, and express | anything, or forbear to do anything, for the 
we let it alone it will not let us alone, but will in | the hope that the spirit it breathes may actuate | purpose of securing his own re-election. Adda 
afew years become as monstrous an evil as | all who are interested in the future of the South | good Civil Service system regulated. by law, and 
slavery was. Why not crush it now, when the | and of the Negro: a long step would be taken toward the purifica- the same or some other vessel. Such persuns 


Federal power is equal to the work? Why let it} «pitty years ago,an American patriot warnea | tion of our national politics. are not ‘Chinese laborers” within the natural 
strengthen and entrench itself for a more | nis countrymen to beware, lest, while quarreling and fair meaning of the words of the statute 
desperate resistance? about the capacity of the Negro to enjoy hée liberty, Tux President has sent a special message to | g, Judge Brown thinks. The courts, we ae 
Se they should lose their own. It is not safe even yet to | Congress, informing that body that Mrs. Grant glad to say, have shown no disposition i add to 
Tuose who are interested in the progress of | ‘reat that prediction lightly. Let not those who | hag given to the Government of the United the emutiiin of the law by their method of con- 
Bible revision in Germany, of which we spoke | V#!¥¢ their own education shut the gates of mercy | states, to be held in perpetual trust, the swords cisuing. 1, ° 
in these columns last week, will find it worth oe pa te tt the student of and military and civil testimonials belonging to . 
while to consult the little brochure of Herr | jim tiecan, Let the msn of wealth wha mates | her distinguished husband, and asking Congress | _....Mr. Gladstone, in the heat of the excite- 
Superintendent Hermann Opitz (Zur Revision, some of his money to be turned into public safety, | % take suitable action in respect to the accept- | ment over the fall of Khartém and the capture 
ete.), Probe-Bibel (Leipzix : Oswald), which can | virtue, and happiness, give @ share to this portion of | ®neeand future custody and safe-keeping. Mr. | of England’s idol, General Gordon, is the sub- 
be obteined of Westermann, NewYork, It lays’ teneedy. Let the Christian give his ripe sympa- ' William Vanderbilt, who had become the legal ject of intemperate denunciation and abuse, in 
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which some of our American contemporaries 
haye joined. Mr. Gladstone will find it hard to 
explain why his government was 80 slow to send 
help to Gordon, but his policy as to the Sidan 
has many strong and defensible points. The cost 
of conquering the rebellion in the Sadan is 
alone a weighty reason for surrendering a 
territory which can only be kept in subjection 
by a standing army, and the extent of England’s 
colonial possessions, the emergence of grave 
political questions, at home and abroad, and the 
danger of causing & paralysis of home industry 
and trade by levying a heavy income tax—these 
are no light reasons in Mr. Gladstone's favor. 
His is the temperament and statesmanship of 
peace. He dreads war, as a wise ruler ought. 
Between his anxiety for peace and his solicitude 
for General Gordon, he has pursued a hesitating 
course. Let him not be judged too harshly. 


...-A system of student co-operation has been 
in practice for some time in the college govern- 
ment at Amherst, and, so far as we have learned, 
with none but good results. Steps have been 
taken to introduce an element of this nature 
into the government of Harvard College. The 
details of the plan are not settled, though we 
understand that all parties are now agreed that 
the student arbitrators must be chosen by and 
from the students themselves, and never be en- 
trusted with sufficient power to override the 
Faculty in case of finaldisagreement. The ne- 
gotiations now in progress are said to promise a 
satisfactory result, It would seem that a step 
of this kind, if properly guarded as to the tinal 
and supreme jurisdiction of the Faculty, might 
promote the self discipline and self-respect of 
the students, especially in colleges where the 
students have not been held to any very strict 
responsibility to the college authorities. 


...-The so-called Freedom of Worship bill at 
Albany has roysed a much stronger opposition 
than Catholics and politicians bidding for Cathc- 
lic votes anticipated. A strong committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance has been before the 
legislative committee having the bill in charge, 
and have shown its sectarian character. The 
newspapers, secular and religious, excepting 
those of Catholic proclivities, have con- 
demned the measure and memorials have 
been sent to the legislature. Dr. R. 8, 
Storrs spoke of the subject last Sunday from 
his pulpit, and invited and obtained the sig- 
natures of the male members of his congre- 
gation toa protest to be forwarded to Albany, 
This ought to be done at once in all the churches. 
The legislators must be made to understand that 
if they pass the bill they pass it against the pro- 
test of the people of the state. 


...-The following dispatch appears in the 
Associated Press reports from London in the 
journals of Sunday last; 

* Hammerton’s *‘ Landscape’ is not yet ready to be 

printed, although some American papers have re- 
viewed the book without having seen a line of it. 
The New York [INDEPENDENT 18 mentioned as cul- 
pable in this respect.” 
We have not reviewed the book, nor has it been 
named in our critical columns, Under the head 
of Literary Notes, among the notices of forth- 
coming books and jottings as to the literary out- 
look, we printed Jan, 22d, in seven lines, the 
announcement of this volume, on the basis of 
the Messrs. Macmillan’s circular. This item and 
all others given in that column are published as 
literary news, and are not intended to express 
any critical opinion whatever, 


....Cheap postage is demanded by very strong 
considerations, and the Government can afford 
to concede it. The reduction of letter postage 
to two cents was very quickly justified by the 
results, and a further reduction is now in order. 
The Post-office Appropriation Bill, as finished 
by Mr. Randall’s committee, proposes two im- 
portant changes in the present rates of postage. 
The ounce, or fraction thereof, instead of the 
half-ounce, or fraction thereof, is to be made the 
letter standard. For each ounce or fraction of 
an ounce, a two cent stamp will pe required in 
letter postage. The pound rate on newspapers 
is to be reduced to one cent. These are impor- 
tant provisions, and as a step toward the ideal, 
penny postage, we hope they will be adopted. 
They affect every man, woman and child, and 
are, therefore, of the highest public concern. 


....-Lieutenant Greely is in Washington, pre- 
paring his report to the Government; and it is 
feared he is overtaxing his strength. His physi- 
cians say he must take more rest, and give him- 
self a chance to regain his health. He is cheer- 
ful and happy, and receives as much attention 
as any man in Washington. He is « bright- 
faced, handsome-looking man, with a fine form, 
and is very attractive, It may be of interest to 
our readers to know that the first intelligence 
Lieutenant Greeley received from home, two days 
after his rescue from what seemed to be death, 
was a letter, containing a poem from Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, by the Rev. Edward M. Pomeroy. It 
was a sonnet addressed to Lieutenant Greely, 
and gave him great pleasure. 


-.-.Our English religious exchanges are filled 
with articles relating to disestablishment, The 
Nonconformist believes the increase of Ritual- 





istic practices tends to undermine the Establish- 
ment, It says: . 

“There are many signs that the mass of the peo- 

ple is becoming impatient of the sacerdotalism 
which is so ‘ furtively ’ gaining ground in our midst, 
and that Liberal Churchmen will before long‘ wel- 
come disestablishment,’ rather than accept the as- 
cendency of a clerical caste which aims at establish- 
ing amongst us a spiritual bondage alien to the 
spirit of the age and subversive of the Reforma- 
tion,” 
But how would Disestablishment prevent the 
“ascendency of the clerical caste”? The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this country has 
not been able to suppress it. 


...-Are Poland’s wrongs to continue to the 
Judgment Day? The Czar has launched against 
her another edict which will plunge her citizens 
into new land difficulties, A Polish prince speaks 
very sadly of the state of affairs : 

“The times are terrible. Our liberty and our 
land are gone; our language is threatened; our 
religion is attacked; our bishops forbidden to make 
visitations; our priests liable to be banished to 
Siberia any moment, if they hear confession or give 
absolution without authorization of the police. 
There is no fear of a Polish revolution. All we ask 
now is leave to live.” 


Poor, unhappy Poland! 


...»The proposal to make the opening of sa- 
loons in this city at certain hours on Sunday 
legal is an outrage against public morality. If 
the saloons may open for trade on Sunday, what 
reason is there for the cessation of legitimate 
commerce? If we give way to the Rum power, 
we will soon have nvuthing left that Christian 
morality values, The bill at Albany ought to be 
hissed out of the legislature ; but it is supported 
by great interests, and our citizens must stir 
themselves if they would avert the disaster and 
disgrace of legalized open rum-shops on Sunday, 


... Strigoun, a Stundist, was recently tried in 
Odessa, Russia, on the charge of having said 
that ikons are mere idols, and those who pray 
before them are idoiaters. He denied the 
charge, and said, whatever his own opinion was, 
he would not insult the creed of others by such 
remarks, Though there was much conflicting 
testimony as to whether he did say it, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced toimprisonment for 
three years and nine months. And this in 
Christian Russia, which went to war against 
Turkey for oppressing Christians ! 


....There is just one, and but one, wise thing 
for the Republican members of the Llinois leg- 
islature to do in the pending senatorial contest 
in that legislature ; and that is to adhere, first, 
and last, and all the time, to Senater Logan, 
and steadily vote for him. He has the favor of 
the party in that state by a very large preponder- 
ance ; and this ought to settle the course of the 
Republican members of the legislature, It they 
cannot elect him, they cannot elect any Republi- 
can, To divide their votes is to court their own 
defeat, 


....Lhe Assembly of this state has adopted a 
resolution directing the Judiciary Committee of 
the Assembly to investigate the conduct of 
Judges Truax, Andrews, and Beach, of this city, 
in respect to the injunction business that figured 
80 conspicuously just at the close of Mayor Ed- 
son’s administration. We do not know that 
these judges were influenced by any corrupt 
considerations ; yet they at least acted very fool- 
ishly. There will be no harm in inquiring into 
their conduct. 


....Congressman Tucker, of Virginia, in a 
speeeh, last week, with reference to the late Sen- 
ator Anthony, of Rhode Island, proposed to 
bury the past, by putting treason and loyalty on 
the same footing. This kind of talk, however 
agreeable it may be to the lovers of the ‘lost 
cause,” will not pass current with the great body 
of the American people. The truth of history 
is that the United States had to conquer and 
did conquer a causeless and wicked rebellion. 


....The Scottish Council of the Liberation So- 
ciety has announced its purpose to press the 
question of disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland to immediate settlement. A bill is to 
be introduced in Parliament, and the next Par- 
liamentary campaign is to be the signal fora 
general assault, in Scotland, on the principle of 
state Churchism. The Kirk can well afford to 
be disestablished. Its state connection is not 
worth as much as its freedom. 


....Jt is a little remarkable that so acute and 
learned a lawyer as Mr. Evarts should have re- 
ceived and transmitted to the Senate of the 
United States an illegal certificate of his elec- 
tion to that body; yet such seems to have been 
the fact. What the Senate wants is the Govern- 
or’s official certificate of the election, and not 
the record of the proceedings, unless the election 
is disputed. 


....Congressman Randall made war alike 
upon the just rights of the majority and upon 
the best interests of the country, when he last 
week led a filibustering campaign in the House 
of Representatives for the defeat of the Lowell 
Bankruptcy Bill. The state of the country 
urgently demands « good bankruptcy law, and 








Congress is the only body that can furnish a law , 
that will be general and uniform in its operation(é 


....The great task of constructing the Cleve- 
land Cabinet goes on slowly. What stage it has 
reached nobody but the President-elect seems 
to know; and he has hitherto kept his own 
secrets remarkably well. We hope that he will 
have the good sense to select a cabinet that will 
reasonably command the general confidence of 
the pepple. This is of prime importance to the 
success of his administration, 


...-General Armstrong, who took charge of 
the Hampton Inetitute in 1870, says that one 
hundred Indians and ever a thousand Negroes 
have been educated at the Institute, and that 
the present number of pupils there is one hun- 
dred and thirty Indians, and four hundred and 
ninety-six Negroes. The Institute is doing a 
good work for both races, 


....That staid centenarian, the London Times, 
keeps its head under all circumstances. It opens 
its account of the dynamite outrages in the fol- 
lowing mild and dispassionate sentence: 

“The ‘Dynamite War,’ as it is termed by the dis- 
loyal Irish and the Insh-American outrage-mongers, 
was continued in London on Saturday with some 
degree of success to the perpetrators.” 


Its editorial is marked by the same composure. 


...-The King of Belgium, who has done so 
mueh for the exploration and development of 
Africa, if said to have remarked: “Iam a very 
small man among kings, but I do not see why I 
should not be a great man among geographers 
and civilizers.” He has fairly won a great name, 


and the state he is planning will be a monument 
to his royal generosity. 


....Governor Hill, of this state, who was 
Lieutenant-Governor, but is not such now, 
thinks that he is a member of the Buard of Pub- 
lic Buildings because he was ex officio such a 
member when he was Lieutenant-Governor. 
This supposes him to be Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor at the same time, We advise him 
to be content with one office. 


...-A contemporary has an article with the 
title: ‘Eternal Punishment. Objections An- 
swered,” Are not objections to eternal punish- 
ment natural? 








READING NOTICES. 


SoorHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

atl, aint teats 2 








Mrsess. W. & B, DouGias, of Middletown, Vonn., 
bewan, ip 1832,in avery small way, the manufacture 
of pumps, and have, as their reputati as widened 
and extended, enlarged the capacity of their works 
until at present they count themselves as amon 
the ‘oes manifacturersin their line in the world, 
In addition to every form and variety of pumps, 
they make hydraulic rams, garden engines, bydrants, 
street washers, etc.,and suppl customersin nearly all 
parts of the civilized world. ‘I ~| received the hi, heat 
medal awaraed by the Uniyersa bibition at Paris 
in 1867, at Vienna in 1873, and at the Centennial Exhibi- 
ion in Philadelphia i 1876. They have branches at 

ew York City and Chicago. They are not only an 
old and well-established house, manufacturing the 
best goods, but one with a very high reputation for 
fair foalin 
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i and probity. ll 
HAYWARD HAND GRENADES. 


can take place. Any one can use them and extinguish 
a fire with them. They are cheap, reliable, and of 
«reat value, . p 





which | be of great in to v many of 
readers. They manufacture Miceaic for Sooee, 
borders and 


ey have any number of des: ns, 
i seud Sabsledens 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Durham System (screw joint) 
PLUMBING teed at BU L aN. Parephie 

free, RHAM House DrarnaGe 

Co., 231 East 42d St. New York, 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8S. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


The Centennial Commission in 1876 a 
award to there | “ First, the ph my BA 
of the mea’ 


AUCH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 
BAUGH $28 rigenUTe 
Hone Meal, sino 















and we will mail 
5%. bette Blush Pa 


our 
BAUCH & SONS, 20 S. Ave. 





THE HAYWARD 


HAND GRENADE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER, 





RELIABLE! 
SIMPLE! 
ECONOMICAL! 
WILL NOT PREEZE! 
WILL NOT BURST! 


Extingnishes Fire (nstantly' 


One of the distinguishing werits of the Hayward 
Hand Grenade is that it is 


EASILY BROKEN, 


which is the t defect of all other grenades. The 
liquid contents cenerate no gas until brought in con- 
tact with flames, thus avoiding the danger of bursting. 


THEIR GREAT VALUE 


upon incipient fires is being nerall acknowledees, 
ana if they heid their rig {fut rank in the put lic 
mind among the utilities of the day they would be 
placed in every building in the country, 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Buy now and avoid the conflagration which may 
occur with the passing hour, 


The Best Insurance is Self-Protection. 


A few dozen Hayward Hand Grenades may save 
your life and property. 


ALWAYS READY! 
ALWAYS IN ORDER! 
ALWAYS OERTAIN! 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS! 


The great fire in College Place last week might have 
been avoided if the Hayward Hand Grenade tad 4 
used. Others of inferior make were relied upon 


WHICH FAILED OF THEIR PURPOSE, 


WILL THE HAYWARD HAND GRENADE 
POT OUT FIRE? 


From many others, we select 


The Latest Letter, Which Says ft Will: 


Boston, Feb, 5th, 1886, 

Mr. Frank Prescott, Agent Hayward Hand Grenade. 
Dear Sie: During the late col apell one of our 
men, in thawing ou re to the sur- 


Boston GCLD STORAGE AND FREEZING Co,, 
Per U, C. Converse, Treas. 


- ag our office or send for circular and testi- 
‘THE HAYWARD 
Hand Grenade Fire Extinguisher Co,, 


407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The only Step Roller that works at bet the 
top and bottom of the window. 





Eagle Shade Roller Co. 
Best sping Benes in Use, 


THEY REICH SP OPTION 
Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 
EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


and no others. pd ——— a 
Order through your lers, ey have them 
in atoek and ME ot get them for you, pod ma irec 
Pri: he same as me 


from the factory. ces 
Delivered to you free of expense 0. O0.D. Mentios 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Please address 


EAGLE SHAME GERRE EE OO” 





Somerville, Mass. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1am now manufacturing them on a large scale 
with oa and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, #0 as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuzement for 7. 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, wil 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and wil] restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and.com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest clase boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in aes 
workmanship by apy goods in any country, and my lowest class goods are superior in tg Pam 1 
others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and shoes should send for my /ree illustrated pam 
phlet-, which will give price-list and al) information that is required. It will pay you to send torthe pamphlets. 
© JOEL McCOMBER, inventor and manufacturer of ‘McComber'’s patent boots and shoes and patent 
lasts, 62 Bast Tenth street, New York. Mention Tax [SDEPENDENT. . . 
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Noenal) 


Constable K ¢ 


Spring Dress Goods at Retail. 





Now opening a choice selection of 
High Class Novelties in Woolen Fabrics 
suitable for Suitings, etc., in Rayuré and 
Damier Plaid and Striped Combinations, 
Bannockburn Tweeds, and a large vari- 
ety of Bankok, Cordellé, Armure and 
other fancy weaves in plain solid colors. 
Joupon Trouvillé Skirtings, etc, 


Proadovay RK 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
TRADE DOLLARS. 





Taz Finance Committee of the Senate 
have reported to that body a bill in regard 
to trade dollars, the first four sections of 
which provide as follows: 

* Be it enacted, elc,, That until July 1st, 1885, 
United States trade dollars, if not defaced, mu- 
tilated, or stamped, shall be received at the office 
of the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States in exchange for a like amount, 
dollar for dollar, of standard silver dollars of the 
United States. 

“Seo. 2. Thatthe trade dollars received by the 
Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States shall not be paid out or in any 
other manner issued, but at the expense of the 
United States shall be transmitted to the coinage 
mints and reeoined into standard silver dollars. 

‘*Sxc. 3. That the trade dollars so received at 
the coinage mints shall be regarded and treated 
as silver bullion, and, at their bullion value, 
shall be deducted from the amount of bullion 
required to be purchased and coined by the act 
of Feb, 28th, 1878, and shall be recoined into 
standard silver dollars according to the provi- 
sions of said act, provided that the amount to 
be so deducted as provided in this section shall 
not exceed $500,000 in any month, 

“Sec, 4. That all laws and parts of laws au- 
thorizing the coinage and issuance of United 
States trade dollars are hereby repealed.” 

This is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Secretary McCulloch in his 
annual report, and also with the recommen- 
dation which had been made by Secretary 
Folger. It is just the right thing to do, as 
has been clearly shown by ex-Attorney- 
General Pierrepont in his admirable pam- 
phiet on ‘‘The Impending Crisis in our 
finances.” The trade dollars are coins of 
the United States, issued from the mints 
of the United States, under the authority of 
law, and several millions of them are in the 
hands of the people, and in their bullion 
value are really worth more than the 
standard silver dollar, although by an act of 
Congress they are entirely dispossessed of 
any legal-tender value. They have been 
kicked about to the disgrace of the Gov- 


ernment and the inconvenience of the'peo-. 


ple, quite long enough. Let them now be 
called in as proposed in this bill, and be re- 
coined into standard silver dollars, if we 
must continue the folly of coining such dol- 
lars. We say amen to the first four sec- 
tions of the bill, and hope that Congress 
will have the good sense to pass so much 
of the bill. 

The fifth and sixth sections of the bill 
provide as follows: 


“Szc, 5. That the President is hereby author- 
ized to renew negotiations with the states of the 
‘Latin Union’ and with other foreign powers 
for the purpose of making treaties with them 
in order to secure such co-operation as may en- 
able the nations agreeing thereto to open their 
respective mints te the free coinage of silver, 
with full legul-tender power at an agreed ratio 
to gold. 

“Szo. 6. That in case no such treaties as 
aforesaid shall have been made and ratified 
prior to Aug. lst, 1886, then and thereafter, so 
much of the act of Feb. 28th, 1878, entitled 
an act to authorize the coinage of the standard 





silver dollar and to restore its legal tender 
character, as authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase from time to 
time of silver bulllon, at the market price there- 
of, not less than $2,000,000 worth per month or 
more than $4,000,000 worth per month, and 
cause the same tobe coined into such dollars 
monthly, as fast as so purchased shall be sus- 
pended,” 

These sections have no relation to trade 
dollars; and, though perhaps better than 
absolutely to do nothing, are very far from 
presenting the best thing to be done in 
solving the existing silver problem. There 
is not the slightest prospect that a renewal 
of the attempt to induce the governments 
of Europe to join with the United States 
in fixing a common ratio at which gold and 
silver shall be coined among them in un- 
limited amounts, and be equally invested 
with the legal-tender power, will prove a 
success. The effort, if made as proposed 
in the fifth section, would be a total failure. 
Such an effort was made after the silver 
law in 1878, and it came to nothing. No 
change has since occurred that furnishes 
any reason for supposing that the European 
governments would enter into any under- 
standing with the United States on this 
subject, whether by treaty or otherwise. 
These governments are quite willing that 
the United States sheuld try to make water 
rup up hill as long as the people like it; 
but, as for themselves, they do not propose 
to take a hand in this business. 

The sixth section suspends the further 
coinage of silver dollars after August Ist, 
1886, provided that no arrangements shall 
have been made with the nations of Europe 
on this subject. The objection to this sec- 
tion is the date fixed, in a certain con- 
tingency, for the suspension, It proposes 
to do some eighteen months in the future 
what should be done now, and should have 
been done years ago. Why not stop the 
coinage of silver dollars, and then try the 
question of negotiation with the European 
governments? Why persist in a demon- 
strated blunder? Why make a bad thing 
worse than it is by continuing it for eighteen 
months longer? The direct and immediate 
thing to do is to abandon an egregious mis- 
take, and then to shape things afterward 
in the best manner possible. Nothing in 
the legislation of this country is more as- 
tonishing than the apparent stupidity of 
Congress on the silver question. We have 
often wished that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would compel every member of 
Congress, as he has a right to do, to take 
his salary in silver dollars. We should 
like to see the experiment tried for a few 
months at least. We believe that the effect 
would be good. 


SENATOR MORRILL’S SPEECH. 


Senator Morritw’s recent speech in the 
Senate on reciprocity treaties is a very able 
statement of the objections to such treaties, 
We present, as follows, what he said in re- 
gard to the powers delegated to Congress, 
considered relatively to such treaties: 


‘The House of Representatives has ever been 
open-eyed as to the least apparent senaturial usur- 
pation of the power to originate revenue bills, and 
the Senate in all controversies on this point has 
promptly yielded to the claims of the House. 
This exclusive power of the House is consecrated 
in all of our earliest traditions, and will ulti- 
mately be found impregnable, whether threat- 
ened by the Senate alone or with the aid of the 
auxiliary forces of the Executive. 

“Tknow that the constitutional barrier is as- 
sumed to be avoided, if a profane illustration 
may be pardoned, by whipping his Sooty Majesty 
round the stump, or by obtaining the subse- 
quent consent of Congress, or of the House of 
Representatives, to the stipulated requirements 
of the treaty; but this consent subjects Con- 
gress and the House to a state of suspended 
animation, and is only a flimsy subterfuge by 
which the full power of Congress, or of the 
House of Representatives, for a term of years, 
is to be curtailed and abridged, In the first 
place, the Constitution does not contemplate the 
action of the House at all upon treaties. All 
legitimate treaties must be made by the Execu- 
tive, with the cuncurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate, and, when so made, no action of the 
House can amend or change them, or defeat 
them by a legislative veto. But in the examples 
of hybrid treaties, now officially made known to 
the public, the vital part of each treaty is to be 
carried into effect, not by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senate, but by a bare 
majority of each House. The rule of majorities 
is to prevail in contravention to fundamental 
law. In the second place, the action of th 











House, or even of Congress, in 1885, cannot im- 
pair, abridge or take away the legislative author- 
ity of the next or of any succeeding Congress 
‘to regulate commerce,’ nor of the House of 
Representatives ‘to originate revenue bills,’ 
Nor can this legislative authority be abdicated 
even by making the Executive the heir-apparent, 
No act of the executive branch ot the Govern- 
ment or of Congress can suspend, repeal or blot 
out plain provisions of the Constitution. If 
such provisions could be suspended and re- 
nounced for six years by a temporary majority 
of Congress, or of the House of Representatives, 
they could of course be suspended or renounced 
for twenty years, or an hundred. It appears to 
me, therefore, that any treaty which encroaches 
upon the power to regulate commerce, or upon 
that to originate revenue bills, involves a plain, 
open, and palpable violation of the Constitution. 

“It may be said that the power to regulate 
commerce and to originate revenue bills will re- 
main in full force in spite of treaties, and may 
be still exercised at any time, and, if so exer- 

cised, would abrogate, and, as the latest law, 
supersede all conflicting treaties, This may be 
true, but its exercise in defiance of treaties 
would be a flagrant breach of good faith for 
which the fullest reparation might be de- 
manded, and a very sufficient provocation for a 
declaration of war by the party betrayed. The 
violence to the Constitution done through the 
making of a reciprocity treaty would be very 
lamely undone by any violence to the treaty it- 
self, 

“The terms of these treaties appear to pro- 
vide that they must be carried into effect by 
virtue of Jaws yet to be passed by Congress, and 
thus a dramatic foregone conclusion is to be re- 
hearsed and enacted on the Congressional stage 
as a pageant of state-craft. If the treaties 
were to be operative when ratified, as it appears 
very innocently and rather haltingly to have 
been origimally provided in the Mexican treaty 
before it was amended by the Senate, then any 
action of Congress or of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be contemptuously disregarded, 
a#,will be sure to happen whenever the epidemic 
of reciprocity treaties shall so far prevail as to 
become the diseased and chronic policy of the 
country ; but if treatics are to become operative 
by subsequent laws to be passed by Congress, it 
will be an introduction of a third and unknown 
party to the treaty-making power, for which we 
have no warrant in the Constitution, and the de- 
luded House of Representatives, hke Samson 
shorn of his locks, will wake up to find its 
strength has departed, Not only will its share 
of power to regulate commerce and its exclusive 
power to originate revenue bills be gone, but its 
consent once given to a seven years’ reciprocity 
may be indefinitely elongated and perpetuated 
by a subsequent treaty to which its consent may 
no longer be held essential by the executive de- 
partment, / 

“To my blunt sense, if I have any sense, it 
appears strange how senators learned in the law 
can regard the confession and avoidance con- 
tained in the eighth article of the Mexican 
treaty as anything less than a limited subtertuge, 
designed to escape a plain provision of our Con- 
stitution, and, as here presented, as I shall here- 
after attempt to show, without even the excuse 
of any healthy national advantages, It would 
seem to contain an admission that the Executive 
and the Senate have unlawfully originated an 
illegitimate revenue bill, and this graceless 
bantling, left ina state basket at the door of the 
House of 2 the Executive pro- 
poses to legitimize by procuring a trustless and 
uaveracious certificate from the House of its 
legislative fatherhood, although, in truth, it was 
a bill previously concocted and brought forth in 
the precise terms of the treaty with Mexico, and 
with the same god-fathers ; and thus the House 
has been solemnly, perhaps seductively, urged 
to cheat itself, if not the world, by>the farce of 
appearing to originate a bill which it dare not 
even amend, and which is already showing some 
signs of the decrepitude of age. 

“It is an insidious method by which the 
vastly important power of the House of Repre- 
sentatives over all revenue bills may, with an 
ambitious Executive, become obsolete and utterly 
valueless. The whole field of regulating trade 
and commerce by a tariff on imports may thus 
be opened to secret invasion, patch by patch 
and twenty treaties may as properly be concoc 
as one, leaving only tattered remnants of tariff 
laws to be dealt with by Congress. A reci- 
pony treaty necessarily abandons protection 

y any tariff upon all the articles enumerated, 
and equally abandons all revenue and power to 
obtain revenue therefrom during the existence 
of thetreaty. It is a measure clearly as incon- 
sistent with the idea of ‘revenue only’ as with 
that of ‘ protection.’ It is. hodge-podge free 
trade with special favorites only, aud invidious 
restriction against all others. 

** It this departure from the revered exampel 
of our fathers is in harmony with our Constictu- 
tion, I fail, aud I think future patriots and 
statesmen, as well as the common people, will 
fail to so understand it. Friendly to all nations, 
they would proffer equal generosity to all. For 
the solid and enduring reputation of the Sen- 
ate itself, sound policy dictates a prudent exer- 
cise only of the constitutional powers clearly 
granted, and the avoidance of all suspicious en- 
largements and doubtful amplifications, We 
cannot afford to demolish the avcepted theory 
of a republican government by sanctioning the 
initiation of revenue bills by the Executive, We 
cannot afford to change the Constitution by 
merely a new interpretation, and without any 
change of the fundamental law.” 


We give our hearty assent to these earnest 
and well-stated views of Senator Morrill. 
It has been well said that the policy of reg- 
ulating revenue and customs duties by the 
exercise of the treaty power is ‘nothing 
less than the substitution of diplomacy for 
legislation in determining the customs du- 
ties upon which the revenues of ,the nation 
and the industries of the people depend. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 
OHIEF END OF CONGRESSMEN. 


Business men appear disinclined to make 
any special efforts to enlarge their opera- 
tions in any direction, however safe, so 
long as Congress is in session, There 
seems to be more political maneuvering 
and party managing than is either wise or 
prudent, The chief end of a congressman, 
at the present moment, seems to be in the 
direction of letting all business matters 
severely alone. A little real thunder in the 
capital from a clear-headed business man 
would just now be in order; but such men 
are always scarce in that quarter when most 
needed. No measure of any sort, no matter 
how just, proper, or important it may be, 
can have any support until every one of a 
hundred orators has poked his cane or his 
nose into the political meal-tub in search of 
the old cat—of the other party—concealed 
there. Politics first, business and country 
last. 





NEW YORK MONEY MARKET. 

New York, it is now generally known, is 
by far the cheapest money market in the 
world. Years ago—less than ten—it was 
difficult to obtain loans on the very 
best security at less than the legal rate of 
security, 7 per cent., while in London, Paris, 
Frankfort and other cities in Europe, it 
could be had at from 3 to 5. Very often it 
was hard to get, in this country, lower 
than one per cent,a month. Since the 
period named, the rates of interest for 
money in this country have been steadily 
going dowa! down!! down! !} until millions 
upon millions are now being loaned on call 
as low as one per cent, per annum, and fre- 
quently at one—half per cent.—a rate lower 
than was ever known before in the financial 
history of the whole world. And yet in 
face of these facts our surplus capital is 
still steadily increasing. 

REAL ESTATE SECURITY IN NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN, 

Owners of real estate suy that, in view of the 
abundance of idle capital now vainly seek- 
ing safe employment, good, improved city 
property must continue to advance in price 
until it reaches much higher figures. Capi- 
tulists will be compelled very soon to start a 
boom insome direction, The vaults of our 
banks are full of money ; but good borrowers 
are very few, Lenders now are shy of rail- 
road stocks and bonds, feeling unwilling to 
put too many eggs in one basket. Property 
in all parts of the city of New York has 
advanced from 25 to 50 per cent. in five 
years. In Brooklyn real estate is more firm 
and steadily advancing. Why should the 
best house lot, it is often asked, be worth 
$150,000 in New York and only $25,000 in 
Brooklyn, not thirty minutes distant by 
elevated railroad and the bridge. New York 
property will net go down; so that of Brook- 
lyn, it is reasoned, must go up. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tue timidity and hesitation there is dis- 
played on the part of money loaners indi- 
cates that confidence is still vacillating be- 
tween hope and fearas to what the future 
has in store. The accumulation of money 
continues, and the large financial institu- 
tions are increasing their already enormous 
surplus of employed money, to which they 
hold on with a sort of grim satisfaction, 
and decline to loosen their purse strings to 
offers that would have been snapped at 
but a short time ago. A cautious and con- 
servative influence seems to control all the 
transactions of the market, and collatera. 
securities are thoroughly examined as to 
their character and net value before loans 
are made. The general condition of the 
market is much the same as last week, 
there being no new features developed. 
The supply of loanable funds has been 
greatly in excess of current requirements. 
Money on call at the Stock Exchange has 
ruled $@14 per cent. Commercial paper 
has ruled quiet and steady, with a good de- 
mand but moderate supply. Good in- 
dorsed 60@90 day bills have been readily 
placed at 4@4} per cent. discount, and 
four months’ acceptances at 44@5, while 
single names have been taken at 54@6. 

Srook Marxet.—A firmer tone and in- 
creased activity has characterized the deal- 
ings of the stock market during the past 
week ; but the improvement in the general 
condition is virtually unchanged, as the ad- 
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vancement in values claimed is attributable 
chiefly to manipulation, as the bull leaders 
were in control of the market, and the bears 
were compelled to cover at a high figure. 
There is nothing new in the general situa- 
tion to warrant such a marked change in 
the character of speculation, as the Trunk 
Line pool is to be maintained in opposition 
to the West Shore Road. How long this 
can be done and keep up prices remains 
with the future to disclose. There has been 
but litule improvement in the condition of 
the coal roads, and the recently formed 
combination has not yet accomplished 
much other than enabling the Reading to 
shut down some of its more expensive 
mines. The Southern roads are in better 
shape, and the rate war between the Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga and the Memphis & 
Charleston has been terminated. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ments displayed more firmness than for 
some time past, which resulted in an ad- 
vance of all the favorites. A fair demand 
was experienced for investment. The fol- 
lowing are the eng er 
4%s. 1891, reg.. Ang Y 
4568. 1891, cony..:113%4 iis Currency 68, 96. i 
48, 1907, reg. .....122 12: 
4s, 1907, small... 122 122! 
pony oo... i3 122% Currency 6s "90. 1834g : 

Bank SratEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $900,700, an increase in 
specie of $3,666,200, a loss in legal tenders 


of $2,033,200, an increase in deposits of 
$2,075,400, and an increase in circulation 
of $207,200. The movement of the week 
resulted in a gain in surplus reserve of 
$1,114,150, and the banks now hold $54,- 
985, 125 in excess of the legal requirements. 

Bank Srocks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 

































































Bid, sae. Bil. Asked. 
America......... 162 55 | hanics’....... 133 
American Kx..'.121 — |Mercantile:: ilo 125 
Butch’ a Lu Drovs.240 — | erchants’....... i 130 
conn oe 22u _ erchants’ Ex,.. % (%6 
coeccccccces iy |Marke 155 
Commerce, . 145 BU | Mech’s & iradre te 120 
Corp Exc! nance. 150165 { etropolita: 20 
Chemica) - 2,350 — |Nasaau.........00. 30 160 
Central Nat'l... 110 «©1124¢ New York....... 150 — 
tal......105 108 iN inth National: a 
-- |North America. 1 = 
_ | North River......110 — 
125 |New York Co... _ 
- Y.Nat’l Ex....100 110 
a 5 en ta! wove _ 
117 | =~ 
= i 143 
130 | 175 
_- llb 
_ 120 
265 136% 
2 ( 
ETE 150 - 
- Unit'd States Nat.130 — 








Forriegn Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, but firm.. On 
Monday the posted rates were advanced 
4 per cent. on the pound, but on Tuesday 
they were reduced to the old figures, and 
were not afterward changed. On Saturday 
60-day bills were quoted at $4.84 and de- 
mand at $4.87}. Actual business was done 
at $4.833@$4.83} for 60-day bills, $4.863@ 
$4.864 for demand, $4.863@$4.87 for cable 
transfers, and $4. 81}@4. 82 for commercial. 
In Continental Exchange Francs were 
oom at 5.224@5.212 for 60-day bills and 

5.20@5.193 for checks; Reichmarcks at 944 
@94% for long and 95@954 for short sight. 

Coupons of the Chesapeake and Ohio and 
Southwestern Railroad Co., and of the 
Paducah and Elizabethtown R. R. Co., due 
Feb. ist, will be paid at the office of the 
company, Mills Building, 23 Broad St. 








10 PER CENT. INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Wregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 


City, Idaho. 
4, Farao & Co. 


PATENTS is, 8, syrarte & Sm, 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, or 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and havin; 
a paid-up capital o —- offers at par and accrue 
interest, its six ner c bentures, claiming for 
them absolute sa ~h 4 the following reasons: lst. 
They are obligations of a company of large capital 
which is solvent and prosperous, 2d. series 0 
u 








sum for which it is moi 
annually, at the Chemical National Bank, 
These Debentures are coupon bonds, running from 
five to ton years and are now held by man Mot the 
tablet Sa nee Banks and Educational and Chari- 
table Institutions < New England and New York, 
re pri ness a safety are preferred to t the 
promise of high he" The Company nes made 
about 12.000 1 ®, ageresating over $7,500, and is 
widely shown a as sound and  oerualten ort is the 
heaviest financial institution in lowa. Debentures 
may J pas hased at the Chemical National Bank, 
New Y of F. A, Smith srement Temple, Boston 
of_H. a Et, & Co., Portland ., and at our office: 
References.—Gro G. Washes Pres’t Chemical 
National Bank, W. J, QuI~Lay, Jr., ‘Cashier Chemical 
National Bank, K. H. Porter, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
tional Bank, Keene N.H. G 


N. H. Irvin Woop, Merchant, 
HinaM mpen Broker, is Wall 1 Street, New Yor 


. E. FULLER, President. 
H,. A. COFFIN, a. 


55 N ET; oie tare 
be) semi-annual. 
th year of residence,and lith of leadnees, 
No investor ever had to pay taxes, costs of 
foreclosure, wait for interest, or take 
land. BEST of References. Write 
if you have morey to loan. Address 

D. S. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 
Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 
Mention thispaper. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guarentosd First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 
cent. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by 
Minneapolis mon age and Investment Company, in 
upwards, Prompt Payment of 
principal an interest Coupons, quarantes and ree 


i tted fet tg without charge. 
0 IN E UNION. Ld: pone years’ experiettice. 




















“Ww. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPALIS, MINN. _ 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First ots gage Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 

mentsin hange. Interest dat strom de- 
posits. Satisfaction Guarantee ge Exe 
perience. © Losses. Send for circular, refer- 
ences and sample forms, 

F. M. Perkins, Pres. ) N. F. Hi » SL. H. Forking, Bec 

J. T, Warne, V.-Pres, phe vy iC. W.Gill 

N. Y, Office, 161 Broadway. (. C. Hine & fon, ents. 


YONE NI Eli: INVESTORS. 
The underyened will 


negotiate Loans for 
apolis or or Foe Co. Minn” AD. 








you peoured: L. mort- 
7. 
Ceemountet f theloan.and gu yuaranieed 
tonet 8 Ot 
14 ygare fo iE fect city, erirst-class 


want, 





BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


{a8 E LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELE 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, WSTAS 
AFRICA, Oot AND AM gy ae 
DRAW CHANGE AND MAKE TEL.- 
PGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORN 


a 1855, 


Eugene KR, Cole 


re & to 


vam ears & Cole, 
Ke SER HN By 


8 les 
yh of wor erases is 


1Williawm Steck, 








for circular. Mention this paper. 
§.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis,Minn 


DIVIDENDS. 











OUPONS OF THK CHESAPEAKE, OHIO, and 
SOUTHWESTERN Railroad Company’s FIRST 
MORTGAGE Bonds, and of the PADUCAH and 
ELIZABETHTOWN R. R, Co., due February 1st, 1886, 
will be paid at the office of the company, Mills Build- 
ing, 23 Broad Street, New York. I. E. GATES. 
Treasurer. 





Jp zceanes FIRE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, 
January 21st, 1885.—The Board of Directors have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE ANDA 
HALF PER CENT., payable February 2d, 1885. Trans- 
fer books will be closed from January 26th to February 
ist. G. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 











GOOD NEWS TO 
THE + es @ 
GREATAMERICAN LADIES! 


Greatest 
offere 
‘Teas 


an 

a beautiful Gold f Gand or Moss 

, Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
CIITA Decorated Gold Band Mors 


Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mone 
Decorsteu iviiet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box #8 *1 and & Vesev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


© - Cabin 
Types, Strong st ote Bee Oa ciara Hagravers. Pat- 
n Letters for 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & & COMPANY., 














Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVING 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK, 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1884. 











Net Assets, January 1st, 1884.........sssccceees oe sesseeseeens Sich sskhsbensenmevebeaestiee $148,487 56 
INCOME. 
ae a a eT ee $167,803 78 
OS DEE, fncncinenesovnstioe ‘ieovinndacaihuiatiiniinianeniitviininienibicncenn 5,300 41 
—. 178,104 14 
$321,591 70 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death..............ccccccecccssersescevees $70,310 60 
$6: BeOS POTIIGG.. ccc cccceccccccccsssceocseses 4,948 78 
** Dividends to policyholders...........:.sssseeeee 16,383 73 
Total to policyholders............scsccesssseereeees $91,648 11 
‘* Commissions and traveling expenses......... 82,101 08 
‘* Salaries and medical fees.............ccececeerees 12,637 20 
OE iaddcivacechdretsseunecctsteenbeutberesieedinsaivecs 1,655 '79 
OF Fe adecosscscedecnccsroosescossenvejencssssoass wae 5,168 06 
‘* Advertising, printing, postage, ClO ..00 cove * 8,145 18 
Total Cxpenses....cc.ccccccscccorcvoeeccccces ($59,707 26) —— 151,850 87 
$170,241 33 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Mortgages on real estate, first liens....... sadveneboeodpboevect soveeveiee 20,500 00 
United States 4} per cent. DOuds, COBt.......ccsceseeeerresseerees sees 118,250 00 
Premium notes and loans On policies...........seseeeesererereeeeeees ; 738 55 
Cash on hand, in trust company and in bank..............00eeesee 81,980 58 
Agente’ ledger halances.....:..ccccsesscsoccsssocssccecccessseescvccccoeses 8,772 20 
$170,241 38 
Add, Interest accrued not yet Gue.........sesccccssecreessessesseeesees 461 60 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums...........0000s0008 18,360 83 
Gross assets, January 1st, 1885............006 $184,063 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Legal reserve on all policies in force (4 per Cent. )........0ce+seeee - 52,728 00 
Death Claims unadjusted and not yet due........ Sncccohunicednniies : 15,000 00 
; $67,728 00 
Suagtee: “4 policyholders, sonmeny Ast, 1885 (4 per CNL. )...ccscsseccsreseeeeesseres . $116,835 26 
‘* N. Y. Standard, 44 per eomhats 120,000 00 
Number. Amount. 
Policies in force January 1st, 1884..........ccsceseeserseeereeeeeecennpeeens .-2,889 $7,020,846 
+8. Slama Ge FIs css sotncth vkstnioch bbleiabdoraienetbenciecsesessssoees 2,208 8,809,400 
4,592 $15,829,746 
$6 terminated from all CAUSEB....00.ccccccccrcsscccccccscrscccceeesececs 641 1,791,575 
6“ in force December 81st, 1884...........sscesecsesssssseressseesenees 8,951 $14,088,171 
Ratio of expenses to each 1,000 insured, Provident Savings Vecceesoecebcoocsccdeccsscodiecoubge $3.53 
“ “ average of all Companies in New York, 1888........... 5 eos seccevocoessese 8.91 





The Society has $320.00 of Assets to each $100.00 of liabil- 
ity to policyholders. 





Office, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 





WM. E, STEVENS, 





110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New Y: 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


D, W. FAIRCHILD, 


Secretary. Supt. of Agencies. 
DIRECTORS. 

ABRAHAM AVERY........0cccccscecsccceeeeeseseees Boston. , J, 8B. Hovsron........Pres. Pacific Mail Steamship Co 
ALFRED 8. BARKES,......... Publisher, 111 William St. | Taeo. F. MILieR............-00.+-+008 Attorney at Law. 
Cuan es K. BInGHAM,.... .. Westfield, Mass, | Joszru H. Pansons...... Manufacturer, Cohoes, N. Y. 
ADDISON BRowWN......-... ‘Judge’ U. ra District Court, | SamUEL PARSONS.............000++ Stationer, New York. 
STEPHEN G, (LARKE, C’s'l. (Stanley, Clarke & Smith.) | G. 8. Puumiry. seeeteseessotuchen, N. J 
ALOnzo B. CoRNELL...... Ex-Gov, State of New York. | Trmormy H. Porrer,.......... Banker (Soutter & Co.) 
Aanon H, Craoin.. ........Ex-United States Senator, | James H. SaviLix, Couns’r at Law, Washington, D.C. 
GeoreE B. Fow.er, M. D........No. }1 W. 46th Street. | Gzo, SHERWOOD....Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Parke Gopwin., New York Commercial Advertiser.” | Joux B. Surrn....... Vice-President Star Fire Ins. Co. 
Joun O, HEALD.........+ Counselor st Law, New Seek, nteeevey eee ABtanley, Clarke and 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.,.,........President A. F. WiutManra.,.Ex-Vice-President Home Tas. Co, 
E. C. Homans,.....Homans & Co.,2 Wall Street, 'N. y. Cuas, C. Wourmmoron.......Worthingtou Pump Co. 
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THE PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL. 


Tux gist of the bill repc reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee ot the Senate, forthe settle- 
ment of all outstanding questions between 
the Government and the Pacific railroads, 
whose construction was aided by the 
issue of Government subsidy bonds, 
consists in ascertaining the total amounts 
of the indebtedness of these roads to 
the Government, including _ principal 


“and interest, as it would be at 


the time of maturity if no payments were 
made thereon, and then dividing this 
amount into one hundred and twenty semi- 
annual payments, to be continued from 
year to year until the whole shall be paid. 
The companies are authorized to issue a 
corresponding number of redemption 
bonds, each representing the one hundred 
and twentieth part of the whole debt, and 
one of which shall become due every six 
months, and all of which on and after 
1894—’97, when the debt matures, are to 
draw interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum. 

If the companies accept the terms, then 
the Thurman law becomes practically obso- 
lete. But if they decline to do so, then the 
bill provides that thirty-five per cent. of 
their gross earnings, instead of twenty-five 
per cent. as now required by law, shall be 
annually paid into the sinking fund estab- 
lished by the existing law. Whether the 
companies shall thus accept or decline is 
their own question. 

The whole debt due from these com- 
panies will mature for pay mentin the years 
1894—1897, or from nine to twelve years 
hence; and the effect of this bill, if passed 
and accepted by the companies, would be 
tofund the debt in a new form, and give the 
companies sixty years in which to pay the 
whole amount, with the proviso that the 
one hundred and twentieth part of this 
amount shall be paid in every six months 
during the entire period, and that the in- 
terest on the debt shall be at the rate of 
three per cent. on and after 1894—1897, the 
time when it would otherwise mature for 
payment. The Government, in other 
words, grants this extension of time to the 
companies, upon these terms and condi- 
tions. 

The proposition seems to us to be a lib- 
eral and fair one. It is not unjust or op- 
pressive to the companies that owe the 
debt, and is probably the best and wisest 
arrangement that the Government, as a 
creditor, can make with them. We pre- 
sume that this bill has not been drawn with- 
out a conference with the companies, and 
some intimation from them that, if passed, 
it would be accepted by them. 


- 


THE WORD “NATIONAL.” 


Tur New York Times gives the follow- 
ing incident in respect to the use of the 
word ‘‘ national”; 

‘*A year and a half ago C. C. Nelson 
opened a private banking institution in 
Atlanta, which he ealled the * National Loan 
Office.’ Now comes along somebody com- 
plaining that this title is against the law, 
Section 5,248 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States providing that organization 
under the national currency Jaws alone 
shall allow the use of the word ‘national’ 
in the title of a bank, firm, or corperation 
doing a banking business. A penalty of 
#50 a day is put down as infliction for in- 
fringement of the law ; something like $25,- 
000 is what Mr. Nelson is asked to pay. 
He has torn down his sign and hired a law- 
yer. He pleads that this is the first case of 
the kind known. Hundreds of banking in- 
stitutions have an interest in the matter.” 

The section of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States referred to provides as 
follows: 

** All banks not organized, and transact- 
ing business under the national currency 
laws, or under this Title, and all persons or 
corporations doing the business of bankers, 
brokers, or saving institutions, except sav- 
ings banks authorized by Congress to use 
the word ‘national’ as a part of their cor- 
porate name, are prohibited from using the 
word ‘national’ as a portion of the name 
or title of such bank, corporation, firm, or 
partnership; and any violation of this pro. 








hibition committed after the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1873, shall subject the party chargeable 
therewith to a penalty of fifty dollars for 
each day during which it is committed or 
repeated.” 

This law was originally enacted on March 
8d, 1878 (17 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 603.) 
The design of Congress was that the word 
“national,” as applied to banks and bank- 
ers, should be exclusively confined to 
banking instituticns organized and doing 
business under its authority. There can 
be no doubt about the power of Congress 
to establish such a rule, and thereby pro- 
tect the people against any misapprehen- 
sion as to the character of a banking in- 


stitution. 
IEE sa eT 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Wasuineton A. Hatz, President of 
the Oriental Bank, of this city, died, on 
Sunday last, of pleuro-pneumonia, at his 
residence at No. 529 Madison Avenue. He 
was about fifty-six years old, and was born 
in Woodstock, N. Y. Hehada business edu- 
cation, and about twenty-four years ago he 
came to this city and became cashier of the 
Oriental Bank. On the death of its presi- 
dent, Mr. Price, about fifteen years ago, 
Mr. Hall was elected his successor, and 
held that position until his death. On 
Thursday last Mr. Hall went to the New 
York Athletic Club reception, and sat in an 
overheated room. On going for his hat and 
coat he was obliged to stand for some time 
in a draught, and contracted a severe cold. 
On Saturday bis right lung became affected, 
and the cold rapidly developed into pneu- 
monia. He was a member of St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church. He leaves a widow, 


one son, and two daughters. 
> 


DRY GooDs. 


Tne business of the dry goods market 
continues moderate, though indications 
are very encouraging, as there is a large 
number of buyers on the spot, who are 
making memoranda and inspecting all 
new goods presented. There is no disposi- 
tion manifested, however, to extend pur- 
chases outside the needs of immediate 
wants, notwithstanding some price conces- 
sions being offered on certain lines of 
goods. A cheerful feeling seems to prevail 
throughout the trade, and the prospect has 
improved for an increase in the volume of 
sales in the near future. Prices generally 
have slightly inclined toward a hardening 
tendency, owing to the gradual increase 
there has been experienced in the demand 
for seasonable goods. Fabrics adapted to 
the coming season have attracted con- 
siderable attention, and good sales are an- 
ticipated during the coming week. There 
have been liberal deliveries of ginghams, 
wash fabrics, white goods, hosiery, dress 
goods, Spring underwear, etc., on account 
of previous orders, and considerable 
inquiry has been extended to men’s wear 
woolens, though but little actual business 
was done in that line. There was no spec- 
ulation whatever in any kind of goods by 
the home trade; but exporters of staple 
cottons were freer buyers than of late, the 
prevailing low prices having been the in- 
centive to liberal operations in certain 
brands specially adapted to the markets of 
China and South America. The situation 
in the jobbing trade has not essentially 
changed. Retailers have been so busily en- 
gaged taking account of stock that their 
purchases were confined within the narrow- 
est possible limits. There was compara- 
tively little complaint on the score of col- 
lections, as far as the commission houses 
are concerned; but jobbers in some sections 
report that retailers are still somewhat 
backward in their settlements. ‘The sound- 
est merchants look for a moderately good 
Spring trade, and a safe one; but only a 
few of the most sanguine anticipate a large 
business the coming season. 

Corton Goops.—There was a steady but 
moderate demand for plain and colored 
cottons at agents’ hand, and the main fea- 
tures of the market are practically un- 
changed. Brown sheetings and drills were 
lightly dealt in by the jobbing trade, and 
converters are operating sparingly at pres- 
ent. Bleached goods and wide sheetings 
were distributed in relatively small parcels 

to a fair amount, and there was a light 
business in corset jeans and satteens. 
Denims, cheviote, cottonades and other 








colored cottons continued to meet with a 
fair share of attention from jobbers and the 
manufacturing trade, but selections were 
generally restricted to comparatively small 
lots. White goods were fairly active in 
demand, and there was a steady move- 
ment in leading makes ou account of back 
orders. Crochet and Marseilles quilts and 
table damasks continued in request by pack- 
age buyers. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, and 
“spots” are a trifle lower, some sales of 
extra 64x64s having been made in Fall 
River at 34c. less 1 per cent. Extra 64x64 
‘*futures” are unchanged at 34c. flat, and 
56x60s are quoted at 23c. 

Pruvts.—The print market was devoid of 
animation, and though a fair business was 
reported by agents representing a few of 
the most popular fancies, foulards, cre- 
tonnes, satines, etc., transactions were light 
in the aggregate amount. Plaid prints are 
again doing fairly well, and some very hand- 
some work of this class is now shown by 
some of the principal agents. Shirtings, 
indigo-blues, Turkey-reds, staples, grays, 
mournings, robes and furnitures were sev- 
erally in steady but moderate demand by 
package buyers. 

GincHaMs AND Woven Wasu Fasrics.— 
There was a steady movement in this class 
of goods on account of former transactions, 
and a fair amount of new business in dress 
ginghams, chambrays, seersuckers, etc., 
was done by agents representing the most 
popular fine and standard makes. Jac- 
quards are doing well in some quarters, 
and embroidered effects are daily becoming 
more popular with the trade. Jobbers re- 
port a more active demand for all-woven 
wash fabrics. 

Dress Goops were in moderate demand by 
package buyers, and agents continued to 
make fair deliveries of both all-wool and 
worsted fabrics in execution of former or- 
ders. Worsted goods, as shot and change- 
able effects, lusters, beiges, plaids, printed 
nuns’ veilings, etc., are in stearly request, 
and there is a moderate call for staple wor- 
steds. Yarn-dyed fancy cotton dress goods 
continue fairly active, and certain popular 
makes are sold ahead of production. 

Woo.ten Goops. — Improvement has 
marked the dealings of the woolen goods 
department of the trade, and an increased 
business has been experienced throughout 
the week under review. Overcoatings have 
met with more attention, and considerable 
sales were made by agents at a slight con- 
cession from last year's prices. Some in- 
quiry was also made for heavy cloakings; 
but agents are not ready to show their pro- 
ductions for the Fall trade, and but little 
business was done in these fabrics. There 
was a good, steady demand for Jersey cloths, 
and large deliveries were made by some of 
the principal agents. Satinets have changed 
hands in fair quantities, and there was a 
light reassorting demand for Kentucky 
jeans, flannels and blankets. Wool dress 
fabrics for ladies’ wear were less active as 
regards new business; but there was a fair 
movement in such makes as plain, mixed, 
and plaid suitings and sackings, tricots, 
etc., on account of former transactions. 

Hosizry AND UNDERWEAR were more 
active in movement than demand, many 
buyers having made up their assortments 
for the early trade, and withdrawn from 
the market for a time. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The de mand in this department has been 
irregular, with no specialjimprovemeat to 
notice. Dress goods were in fair demand, 
with most relative activity in choice woven 
and printed wash fabrics and in fancy 
worsteds of British manufacture. Special- 
ties in French dress materials, as beiges, 
embroidered nuns’ veilings, albatross, silk 
mixtures, soft- wool fabrics, etc., are also 
doing fairly well, and a steady call for 
moderate-sized parcels of black cashmeres, 
silk-warp Henriettas, and other mourning 
goods, is experienced by importers. Black 
and colored silks remain sluggish, and a 
moderate business in fancy silks, silk 
fo ulards, etc., is reported, while millinery 

silks and ribbons are still quiet as a rule. 
Housekeeping and tailoring linens are in 
steady but limited demand, and linen hand- 
kerchie fs remain quiet; but white goods, 
embroideries, and imitation laces are mov- 
ing in considerable quantities, and there is 








a fair, though diminished demand for 
British and German hosiery and fabric 
loves. 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 








MonpDaY EventnG, February 9th, 1895. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.. .36 53¢)Laconia.......94 18 





Atlantic, A..co MB Til § 0. AA 
“ D... Je = : . “ “°° 114 22} 
piead an, B,.....40 
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SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
owing to the general depression 
that has existed in the Silk busi- 
ness in Europe during this Win- 
ter, have been enabled to pur- 
chase several large lots of FINE 
CACHEMERE FINISHED 
BLACK SILKS, SATINS, MER- 
VEILLEUSE, RHADAMES, 
SATIN SURAHS, etc., which 
they are now offering in both 
their WHOLESALE and RE- 
TAIL DEPARTMENTS at re- 
markably low PRICES. 

JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





R. H, MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LLOF OUROWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WEGUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY O©HER HOUBE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLAOK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIOHS THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 








SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


"RH, MACY & C0, 


Greatly improved, i 
ay durabil- 


oy Wits sizes, for both sexes, 
Stooped shoulders and acon- 


e TTR 
\ AY, ti if eed SS avoiaed by 
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Pagers 














| Fusurance, 
A MORAL FOR THE PUBLIC. 


We presuthe that many persons, who 
have had brought to their attention charges 
against one apd another insurance com- 
pany, upon the authority of some insurance 
journal, which itself never directly reaches 
the general public, have momentarily pre- 
sented themselves with the query, why such 
charges are suffered to be made and re- 
iterated, if not at all true,and what are the 
sources of support to the publications in 
question. Doubtless, the particularly per- 
sistent attacks upon the Connecticut Mutu- 
al Life have been especially noticed in this 
way, and now that the company has un- 
deniably and quietly lived them down, 
being amply justified by time, a com 
ment upon the character of insurance 
journdlism is suggested; and, while there 
are a few exceptions which are really news- 
papers and of greater value, the great mass 
of these publications—tar too many in num. 
ber—benefit nobody except their proprie- 
tors, to any considerable extent. It may be 
said that blackmailers could get no hold 
upon company managers were the latter not 
conscious of possessing skeleton closets ;and 
it is impossible to deny that, in some cases 
this is true. To deny it broadly, and 
without qualification, would be to claim 
that integrity is more invariable in under- 
wriling than in other lines of business. 
But this admission by no means covers the 
case. It is impossible to prevent the oc- 
currence of cases in insurance practice 
(especially in life insurance) as to which 
something can with more or less plausi- 
bility be said upon either side, and there 
is, perhaps, not a day on which the man- 
agers of large companies are not called to 
decide between conflicting interests, where 
neither the question of abstract justice nor 
that of business policy is quite clear. It is 
possible ‘* todarken counsel by words with 
knowledge”—or, as is more frequently 
done, to pervert counsel with knowledge 
misapplied—as to any such cases; there is 
in statistics, even in ‘‘ official” statistics, an 
almost boundless field for ingenious com- 
pilation of figures and ratios perverted to 
suit a particular temporary object, and 
sought for no other reason; and even if 
these were not enough, there is always the 
recourse of an actual untruth, Asserted 
boldly enough, and often enough, this 
passes for truth, or, at least, as no more 
than an overstatement of the truth. Com- 
peting agents, sometimes with the tacit 
consent of competing companies—and even 
with direct encouragement, we fear —be- 
come buyers for attracting documents, and 
one producer of them actually has claimed 
to have sold ‘*‘tons.” The general press, 
acting on the assuinption that a drive at 
life insurance companies always pleases 
readers, too readily catch up and spread 
the story, without stopping to inquire into 
it, or even to note that it is an attempt to 
disturb the foundations of public prosperity. 

We do not know of any effectual rem- 
edy. While dynamite publications cannot 
be suppressed without contravening the 
American idea of unrestricted liberty, less 
seditious prints can have no check from 
the law beyond responsibility for libel, 
and he who once lets himself come within 
the reach of libel suits is only a blunderer 
in the art of tapping corporation tills with 
the press. It is easy to say that no corpo, 
ration manager with a clean conscience 
would submit to blackmail, and it is just as 
easy to say that no faithful manager would 
yield the defense of trust funds to unjust 
claimants. But what would you do, hon- 
ést and faithful reader, were the keys of the 
trust in your hands? The manager must 
defend according to his ideas of the best 
defense, taking the facts as he sees them. 
If he thinks the security and good of the 
trust will be less impaired by throwing, oc- 
casionally, bits from the window to a knight 
of the road than to have him batter on the 
gate, even though unable to break it in, we 
can do ne less than say that here is a case 
where men’s judgment may differ, It is 
the unjust claimant again, with only a slight 
variation. One man would resist at any 
cost or chance of undeserved injury to pub- 
lic confidence; another would concede, as 
the lesser evil. Each may be honest, and 
either may be right. The remedy will 
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never be applied until the great public judge 
insurance more justly by judging it more 
intelligently; and that will never be until 
it is judged-with more examination and less 
prejudice. : 
SS eee 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


For several years past the annual state- 
ment of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has not appeared in 
the columns of THe INDEPENDENT, for the 
reason that we declined to accept the ad- 
vertisement of thatcompany. Our reasons 
for this course, which many, doubtless, mis- 
took for hostility to that company, have been 
repeatedly, and, we think, forcibly stated. 
In our judgment, the management of that 
company departed from sound business prin- 
ciples, as applied to life insurance, when, 
several years ago, it made a very large 
reduction in its rates. While we criticised 
sharply and freely this mistaken policy, and 
urged vehemently an abandonment of the 
same, we have ‘never failed to express our 
entire conviction of the solvency of the 
company, although we did apprehend that 
that solvency might be impaired if the 
policy against which we protested was 
persisted in too long. 

It seems, however, that, within the past 
few months, wiser counsels have prevailed 
in the management of that company, and 
the course which we repeatedly denounced 
as unwise and perilous has been abandoned, 
and that the company has remodeled its 
life pulicies, so as to make them more lib- 
eral and attractive, and at the same time 
has changed its premium rates so as to 
correspond very nearly with those that 
have been long accepted as a safe standard. 

This journal has always been more ready 
to commend than to censure any deserving 
institution, and now that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company bas substantially ac- 
cepted our advice, and adopted a course in 
harmony with the sound principles which 
it has been the purpose of this journal 
always to advocate in Life Insurance, we 
are not disposed to condemn what, in our 
opinion, have been errors in its past man- 
agement, but, on the contrary, we wish to 
renew our expressions of belief in the great 
solvency and security of that company, 
under the wise policy to which it has now 
returned. 

Discreetly managed, it will long continue 
to be an institution in which every Ameri- 
can must feel a just pride, in view of the 
enormous benefits to the afflicted and be- 
reaved whith its vast resources will en- 
able it to dispense. The statement for the 
year ending January ist, 1885, is published 
on another page. 


ee 


“THE DWIGHT CASE AGAIN.” 


Tuk following letter, which explains itself, 
we publish with pleasure: 


Tue EquiTaBLe Lirk AssuRANCE Soctery, 








120 Broapway, New York, 
February 4th, 1885. 


To THE Epitor or ‘THe INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir:—The following assertion is con- 
tained in an article entitled, “* The Dwight Case 
Again,” on page 23 of your issue of January 
22d, 1885: 

‘The Home paid under the plainly stated belief 
that the Dwight case is a phenomenal fraud, which 
it was on the whole vest to suffer and be finally rid 
of at once. The Equitable paid fur like reasons, 
and seven of the existing companies have tired of 
the subject and ylelded one by one.” 

Whatever may be the truth regarding other 
companies, this statement is, in all respects, un- 
true as far as it relates to the Equitable. We pre- 
same that it has been made by you inadvertently ; 
consequently, we are sure that you will take 
pleasure in publishing this letter, that the injus- 
tice done us unintentionally may be corrected in 
as prominent a manner as the error was promul- 
gated. 

Col. Walton Dwight was assured in this Sociely 
on policies issued, at various times, for sums 
which amounted in all to fifty thousand dollars. 
The justice of the claim was promptly recog- 
nized, and the policies paid without delay, 

Owing to the suspicion thrown upon the case 
by certain parties, an exhaustive investigation 
was made by the Society, and before the end of 
a week, after the death of Colonel Dwight, the 
Society had a completé and exact knowledge of 
all the facts, It is unnecessary for us to give in 
detail the means adopted By us to sift this case 
to the bottom. By way of illastration, however, 
in one department of the investigation, in ad- 
dition to our ordinary methods, we engaged the 
professional services of Dr, Francis Delafield, of 


this city, who was recommended to us as the 
most competent medical expert available for 
muking such a poat-morlem examination as we 
deemed necessary in the premises, Dr, Delafield 
proceeded to Binghamton, and our action wasin 
part based upon the minute written report sub- 
mitted by him, and now in our possession. 

Without going further into detail it is simply 
necessary to state that a committee of our Board 
of Directors, with the officers of the Sociely, after 
full consideration, unanimously recognize] the 
validity of the claim, and, with the belief that 
to dispute or even attempt to compromise it would 
be unjust, ordered its approval for the full 
amount, and us immediale payment, 

Our own examination of every fact bearing 
upon the case conyinced ns in the beginning 
that it was not afrand, and no facts have since 
presented themselves to modify the conclusion 
originally formed, We do not stand alone in 
the belief that the Dwight case was a just claim, 
Not only public opinion, but the court and jury, 
in the seven questions and answers composing 
the verdict rendered in favor of the heirs of Col- 
onel Dwight, in a case that has come to trial, 
fully sustain our view. 

It is one of the cardinal principles of this 
Society to do the work of protecting its policy- 
holders from fraud at the time applications are 
presented, and during the lifetime of the person 
insured, and not to postpone the investigation 
until the insured person is dead, and his widow 
is deprived of his evidence and protection, And 
we are not willing, by silence, to become parties 
to what we believe to be an unwarranted asper- 
sion on the good name of Colonel Dwight, and 
a wrong to his family, Yours truly, 

James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 


P. 8.—In the last case decided in favor of the 
heirs of Colonel Dwight, the action was removed 
from Broome County into the courts of Chenan- 
go County, where a verdict was again given for 
the heirs, The case was appealed, and the Gen- 
eral Term in Syracuse has only within a few daya 
affirmed the ® judgment of the lower court. 


——————_— 


INCREASE OF RATES. 


A SPECIAL dispatch fror from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
states that a meeting of the Board of Un- 
derwriters and representatives of the differ- 
ent insurance companies doing business in 
Pittsburgh, will soon be held, to advance the 
rates of fire insurance. It is stated that the 
intention is to advance premiums about 25 
per cent. This is a move in the right di- 
rection, and we hope that it will not be 
confined to Pittsburgh, but become general 
throughout the entire country. An in- 
crease Of fire insurance rates is necessary, 
that stockholders may realize a fair return 
upon their investment, and equally neces. 
sary for policyholders, that companies with 
whom they place their risks may not be 
ruined by the unwise and demoralizing 
cutting of rates which has prevailed for the 
past three years. Of the 147 companies 
authorized to do business in New York 
State during the year 1884, no less than 70 
of them—nearly 50 per cent.—report that 
their losses and expenses exceeded their 
receipts. This showing is a very un- 
healthy one, and ought to work its own 
remedy. It is time that officers of fire in 
surance companies should take a decided 
stand and do two things—viz., increase 
their rates and reduce expenses. 


<i 


INSURANCE FOR LIFE. 


Tux Insurance Journal, of Hartford, pub- 
lishes the following insurance item, to which 
we invite the special attention of all parties 
interested : 

“Ata recent wedding reception in South 
Carolina, a young lawyer begged leave to offer 
anew scheme of matrimony, which he believed 
would be beneficial, He proposed ‘that one 
man in the company should be selected presi- 
dent ; that this president should be duly sworn 
to keep entirely secret all communications that 
should be forwarded to him in his official depast- 
ment that night, and that each unmarried gen- 
tleman or lady shouid write his or her name on a 
piece of paper, and under it the name of the 
person they wished to marry, then hand it to the 
president for inspection ;and if any gentleman 
and lady had rec procally chosen each other, the 
president was to inform each of the result, and 
those who had not been reciprocal in their choice 
should be kept entirely secret.” After the ap- 
pointment of the president, communications 
were accordingly handed up to the chair, and it 
was found that twelve young ladies and ‘gentle- 
men bad made reciprocal choices ; but whom they 
had chosen remained a secret to all but them- 
selves and the president. Eleven of the twelve 

matches have since been solemnized..’ 


SS 


At tie Regular Meeting of the Directors 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


This company, under the management of Mr. 
Sheppard Homans, shows that on the 31st of 
December it had 3,951 policies in force, insuring 
$14,038,171; that its receipts during the year 
were #173, 104. 14; its assets at the close of the 
year were $184,063.26, and its surplus at four 

r cent. was $116, 435. 26. The society claims to 

ave #320 of assets to each $100 of liability to 

slicyholders. Its President is Sheppard 
Reumans: Secretary, Wm. E. Stevens ; and Super- 
intendent of Agencies, D. W. Fairchild. 








THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W: BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERL Y, 2d Vice-President and 
tetante Manager of Agencies. 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.; President. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tayeover those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force. 

Sce charter. 





OFFICE: 


f 21 COURTLANDT ST. 


1885. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADPULPHIA. 


1820. 









OAPITAL $400,000 U0 
Insurance Reser 1,791,761 41 
va aid Losses and Dividends. 67,019 21 

BRE occcsccscccccescoccessevcsccce 801,526 ol 
TOTAL ASSETS Gen. us. 1... bedésboceses $3,060,306 63 
JA W. McALI. INTER President. 

FRANGISY, STEEL, Vice Preaident 
£ZRA T. CRESSON, UEL W. KAY, 
tary. we Secr etary 


re 
Avenecy Department: 
GRORGE F, Kxorn, Manager. 


OF THE 





OFFICER 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your, January Mu, 1885, 


The Truateea, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaire on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from les de> 


uary, 184, to Sist December, 1884..... 83,958,189 44 
Poopinme on Policies not marked off int 

GE Ten cedecscocscsccccccccscccece 1,447,756 70 

Total Marine Premiums.................+++ -_ 85,400,7 796 iM 


Premiums marked off frees, a January, 





184, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
UNNUEE Seb cchscocasccssesoces $2,109,919 % 
Returns of Premi- rey 
ulos pel x- 
penses..... . 787,780 40 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United aes and State of New York 
Stock, Ci k,and other Stocks.. 08,776,486 00 
Loans sec y B Stocks and otherwise.. 2,005,100 v0 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
estima’ at... opeccece 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable. 1,454,958 73 
Cash in Bank,....ccccccecccccceccccevseecees 261,544 66 
AMOUDE, .......ccccccceccececteeeeees 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
“lst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































J.D. JONES, TRUE OMUND W CORLIES 

OCHARLE 8 DENNIS, LPHE LEMOYNE, % 

W. H. H. MOORE, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 

JAMES LOW CHA H.MARSHALL, 

DA VID LA AN ie, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

RDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN r 

) A. RAVEN JAMES G. FOREST, 

WM. STURGIS, CHA . LEVERICH, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B, CODDINGTION, 
OBIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURB 

HORACE GRAY WILLIAM D: + 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 

WILL. La MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 

0. A. HAND GEORGE BLI88 

CHER FOUETT = - SEPA & BAVLEY, |, 

CH E BURDETT, ISAAC BELL, : 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, nd Vice-Pres't, 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


INSURANCE (0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Nar Assets, January ist. 1884..............@51,215,661 32 
RECEIVED Im 1884, 

For Premiums $4,707,437 42 

For Interest and Rents.. 2,777,229 67 

Profit and Loss...... 17,347 91 7,502,014 90 


$58,717,606 22 





DISBURSED IN 1884. 


To PoLicYHOLDERS: 

For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

eoees 3,542,223 18 
Surplus returned 

to policyholders. 1,163,608 28 
Lapsed and Sur. 

rendered Poli- 

cles..... 


seeeeeeeees 


816,475 17 


TOTAL TO POLIOYHOLDERS.... $5,612,306 63 
EXPENSES: 

Commissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advertising, 


Legal, Real Estate, and sill 





other Expenses................ 668,206 06 

PAEBB.ccccccsccccesssscccccesceess § SD4,S0 
06,409,845 78 

Bacanog Net Asters, Deo. Bist, 1884.... 62,217,750 49 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Eastate,first lien.......... 927,096,682 82 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........... +++ 283,000 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force,, ..... 2,624,723 67 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp'y. 11,755,783 06 





Cost ot United States Registered Bonds... 09,125 Ou 
Cost of State and City Bonds.............. 2,239,684 58 
Cost of other Bonds..........6.....eeseeee eo» 17,216,558 70 
Cost of Bank Stock... .........cccceccecceees 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock.............seeeeeeeee 26,008 06 
Oash in Bank..........ccccces cceeeseeececes - 760,110 64 
Balance duefrom Agents.......... ...+++. 3,820 60 
$52,217,760 49 
App 
Interest due and accrued, $1,021,662 71 
Rents accrued,,.........s0+0+ e 18,777 08 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost..........+.++ + 119,046 95 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, None. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums...... 51,906 78 
—————. 61,212, 283 43 
Gross Assets, December Sist, 1884...... $53,480,032 91 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount req d to rei 
all outstanding policies, net, 
assuming 4 per cent. in- 
torest........... eccccece evesese 848,418,419 00 


Additional reserve by Com- 
pany’s Standard, 3 per cent. 





on policies ‘asued since 

April tet, 1882............ evcece 73,834 00 
All other liabilities............. 815,965 34 

— —-— 849,308,208 34 

Sunp.us by Company's Standard........ $4,191,824 67 
Surpp.us by Conn. Standard, 4 percent... 4,195,668 6 
SuRPuus by N, Y. Standard, 434 per cent., 

OVEP, .. .cccccocsccccoceseceses secccceececseee 7,000,000 Ov 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 

Coipts 1M 1884. .......cecesececresceeceeeeees+ 87 DOK Cont. 


Policies in force Dec, Sist, 1884, 62,934, in- 
suring....... ceeseeeeee + M152,230,685 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President, 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 


35th Annual Report. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED IN (850. 
President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Prest., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B,. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Actuary, 8. N. STEBBINS, 





GROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 


Net assets December 31st, 1883,. nceccoscone MARES ¢ 
Incume accounts year =. 


eee eeeeseeeee 













Total. cccccccccccsccccsccecccecce soccves “guaas 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims w death, matured 
endowments, an: ae payment of 
annuities.... 2 ),284 83 
Paid dividends «+ 274,520 
Paid Purchased policies......... 142,909 26 
Paid a ~ office, agency, 
real commissions, 
taxes, iia ea. 
advert wtistas, and Level ex- ° 
POTHOS... .ccccccecccceocsecs.---0 298,266 85 1,416.981 08 
Balance... gindbesecaseceeoeee oe secesecess 11,046,062 70 
LIST OF ASSETS. 
Cash.on hand........ 8543 22 
Cash in bank and trust: company...... 346,313 52 
Bonds and mo cceeecesene-to + 2,966,108 22 
ware on policies in force........ . 1,221,015 46 
United States and New York stock, mar- 
ket value....... 1,793,697 63 
es at 912,912 91 
Premiums deferred and ia 
lection and transmission... 147,596 15 
Loans on stocks and bonds.,. 3,647,006 61 
sigarbes value of the securities, $4,536,- 
Interest due and aumouad, and al) other 
property,........ _ 110,959 98 
Gross assets. . $11,046,052 70 





ee clai 


viden 

lability. . son ness 
“existing 

calculated 


by ie 
ce Department 
oo" by sbove scanderd (ve, 
Amer, Ex. 434 per cent)......-......- 82,208,674 63 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


254 Broadway, New York; 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
















Assets, January Ist, 1884......--++.0++ $5,408,129 38 
Less reduction of same during the 
YORE. ..cocccceresercesces eoccccces eoccce 77,949 12 
95,330,180 26 
Premiums received in . 
a, tee Sarees $563,352 79 
an 
Teceived in 1864...... 257,454 54 820,807 33 
86,150,987 59 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
An M, Jesee by dosth.. eseee ones 4 
nouities paid....... 
tured 1 a ow- 99,688 00 
ofeabe ds wa ' 
holders,........---+ 111,340 93 
rect for Si Surrendered 
OCICS, .....ceeceeee 65,830 74 
Total paid Policy- 
holders.......... $517,321 45 
Commissions........,- 861,431 82 
fa. sing, a Station: 
ostage an on- 
saheapeaweneepesece 40,495 56 
cal Fees, inte 
on Capital and Taxes 26,751 90 
Rent and all wees x- 
POUBOB, ...ccseeeeerceee 43,842 58 
$172,521 81 689,843 26 


$5,461,144 33 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington St., 
Bcston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Gommertial Mutual Insurance Ct., 


Nos. 57 and 59 William St., N. Y 


ASSETS. 
United States Securities 





212,590 90 


Bank Stocks of New York CityBanks 96,636 00 
Vity and other Stocks and Bonds, and 

Cash in Banks............ .. 847,182 45 
Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 

Ke-Insurance and other Claims... 87,553 31 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1884....$743,961 76 


W. IRVING COMES, Prest. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


Qecunity ey - Ti, ob Y 





BURGL Y, ROB. 
ACCIDENT. ” 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
CORESRT, © of Philadelphia, 


NEW MAREEE HiRi PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL, 


CAPITAL. snendeeaiied iss “sens : “Sai Vivato 7 

e “also ‘ren Ts] SIDE THE i 
BURGLAR PR XF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $7, according to size. An extra size for corpo. 


rations and b: Sp also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for @10. “Boor *® and desks e 
vided for Safe Renters. ey oe 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip. 

bom, Josluaing BONDS and NIOCES FLD JEW: 
en for of ‘. y ( 

SPEOLAL GUARANT Y, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONE) EY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERAT. 

The Company pes rr Teo van ADMINIS 
TORS and GUAR and RECEIVE and EXE. 
CUTE TRUSTS ae tals escription, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals, 


atit  TRUst Bast and Be ctr ey are mt 
pe pra ed 

5 oO 4 res: e for 
trust t obligations. . ‘ . 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
JOHN B. oss, , Vice-President, ‘and 4 3 charge of the 


The pe rartm 
PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTO ‘ORS : 

Stephen A. Caldwell, § William H. Merrick, 

Kdward W. Olark, Jobn B. Ges' 

©. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 

George F. Tyler. Thomas Drake. 

Henry C, Gibson. T a ppaas McKean, 
John C. Bulli 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Pas i ze {h 1 Brookign,. York, 100 Broedwey, _— 
en e 
Buildings rey te ade 
Reserve for Hic cronegetaee ill 10 
Reserve for all other claims.... 449,586 0U 
Capital paidin in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 


ou 
Net Surplus...............+. oe . 1,635,221 82 
ye pen Jan. ist, 1885..84.938,.501 92 
conducts its business under the 


New York Safety rund Law. The 
dis together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





pan 
vsebieticns' , &- af the 
two Safety Fun 








SAMUEL D. BABOOOK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
Maen Sex, Hiei 
8. B. CHE: — WILLIA E 
WM. H. WELLINGTON C 
po NRY F. SPAULDING, 
RELIUS B. OWEN, CHARD A. McCURDY, 











EOpons F. VAIL, JOHN 
I. HUSTED, JOHN 
ine CASW cae 

WM. M. RICHARD 
HORACE B. C N EDWARD MAR RTIN 
Srreos L. HUSTED, SM BUCH J A 
Wak. 8, iD M. 
heb J Bon 
JAMES FRASE: JNO. F. SLATE! 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


bY M. xIBey, Sec, Local Dep't. 


‘iB. 0. Towne o, Agency Dort. jm 
BrooklynDer"s 











ASSETS. 
Real Hatate, .......00..seccssssssocdevee $216,044 25 
Boncs and Mor anibaniiaanie 1,170,100 00 
United States Bonds, Market Value. 1,258,500 Ov 
New York State and other Bonds... 1,158,270 00 
emporary Loans, Secured.......... 774, 386 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank.......,.. 780 
to Po (the Re- 
serve on yu te over $1,400,000.00 689,086 83 
bt ay Deferred Prem 
en of Getlection.. seeee 83 
Accrued Interest and Rents.......... 27,098 23 
Balances, ....6..006 ceeveee sboee 3,556 40 
$5,461,144 33 
otal Liabilities, including Capital 
Stock neurance Reserve 
tandard of the —_ f 
ew ecw saiiniie etocees $4,077,755 19 
Surplus......+....-- --81,383,389 14 
DIRECTORS. 
ISAAC HL FROTH GRAM. oA 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 3.8 SE BTRANAHAN 
PETER ©. CORNELL, PLEY, 
Hon. 8. B. CHITTENDEN, a B. U LIN, 
HAROLD DOLLN JOHN T. MARTIN, 
ARLES A. GEO. cARVIS, 
iB SA. TOWNSEND, 8, E. HOWARD, 
Wat HOTHING HAM, J JOSEPH W  ¢ GREENE, 


ENGER, JOS. P. HOLBROOK, 
WARREN GREENE. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAN. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTAINGHAM, Treasurer. 


J 
Hos. B. ‘wut 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Liabilitios................c0c0ce0008 149327928 23 
Total Surplus..................B25T4,015 04 











A. A. BAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


BB. H, WELLS, Actuary, 


J0O8. P.- HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM, G. LOW, Counsel, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
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8 Zero beat! Qu 
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YER 
. 


LAPP, 
LNG, 
JURDY, 








February 12, 1885.| 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(217) 25 








STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884, 




























































I, sc ctnttcvininsaenndnnvigtiiavtnenanedeiintssicsncusiceescnnasivenesa 9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
: — --_ |) =a | 
eS ery No. | Payments. — Se ee | No. E Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Atenas in force, Jen.| 
3 ea 61 23,134 31 Ist, 1005.......... ia $23,661 63 
Premium Annuities.. 3,674 96 en an Annuities. |. 2.994 44 
Annuities Issued........ m.. 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated..| 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 || 66 | «$28565 97 
“Insurance Account. 
| No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
eas 110,990 $342,946,032 |  t topes 114 804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed. . 11,194 4 *675,989 Risks Terminated. . 7,38) 25,832,736 
ee 122,184 | — $377,6R2,021 || | 122,184 | — $377,622,021 
Dr. _ Revenue Accou nt. Cr. 
To Baiance from last account. ... $94,972,108 - | By paid Death Cluims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
Ps Premiums received............ - 850,258 43 Matured Endowments.. 2,190, 154 99 
Interest and Rents...... soecces 245,059 98 | 1 Total claims 
7.717215 82 
1 * Annuities : . suabee denevhens 26,926 08 
iio: Siete 3,141,164 12 
= 3 an Policies and 
| Additions... ..... .. 3,087,696 17 
} {rn paid | La -y- ys hold- 
1 * @@ wa ,- i 
of current and — 
pubpenent of a. 907,846 16 
“«  “ Premium charged off o 
Securities Purchased. . 1,131,172 33 
2 ps Fal ont Assessments. . ey a o 
“4 Bala ance 0 to New dina 97,000°913 08 
$114,067,427 27 _ Sits, 067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 By Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
** Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 on Real Estate. $46 978,527 96 
* Premiums paid in advance.... 27 ATT 36 | “ United States ——" other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
* Surplus and ¢ seeppecguen — - © {cane o = eT. é 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund.. > 4,743,771 15 ** Real Estate....... ... 10,282,698 04 
. * Gash 3 ‘Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at tnterest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued. . 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 103,115 38 
* Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... « see. 138,714 51 
* Suspense Account... .......... 37,314 14 
‘“ Agents’ Balunces............... 7,126 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103, 876, I +8 51 














NOTE —Je the or York Standard of four one a haif per ‘cent. “Entorest be er the Surplus 


is —- $12,000 0v0. 


rom the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, adits wee be apportioned to each par- 
tichpat ng Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1 


NEw YORK, January 21, 1885, 


BOARD OF 
Hermann C, von Post, 
Gerorce C, Ricuarpson| 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 


Freperick S, WINSTON, 
SamvuEL E, Sprouts, | 
Luctus Ropinson, 
Samvet D, Bascock, 
GEorGE S. Cor, 

Joun E, Deve in, 
Seymour L. Husrep, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, | 
Tamus C, Ho_ven, 


I’. Rarcurorp STarr, 
Freverick H. Cosstrr,| J 
Lewis May, 


Henry W. Smitu, 


Joun H. SuHerwoon, 

| Georce H, ANDREws, 
| Roperr Otyruant, 
WitwiaM F, Bancock, | GeorGk F, BAKER, 

F | Benj. B. SueRMan, 


Duprey Oxcorr, 
Oviver HARRIMAN, | Anson STAGER, 
| Freperic Cromwei, 


coc ceee eee cees. c08 C008 © seeeseercers $103,876,178.51 


TRUSTEES, 
eae T. Daviss, 

OBERT SEWELL, 
3. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuarces R, HENDERSON, 
GerorGE Biss, 
Rurus W. Peckuam, 
Wo. P. Dixon, 
J. Howpant HERRICK. 


os. THOMPSON, 





THE CONTINENTAL 
\ L F 
ANCE Con 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


J A. 8 WINCHESTER, 
Vice-president. 
R, BEEO! } ee 
















FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, ay Y. 


Cash Capital.......... 
Reserve for reinsuraiice. . 


Reserve for all other liabilities..." aa 

NET SURPLUS... 

Total Assets. Jan. Ist. 1882....82.565 141 29 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 

{. REMSEN TANK. Viea-Prowt and env 











A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds “%i" Installments. 
“y roma - these Bonds are : 


In case of the death of the Pondbo\der all the un- 
gaia instaliments sre canceled, ond the Bond falls 
ue and is PAID U m= FULL. Should the Bond. 
owners for ong sense wish to d scontinue pa, ing eo 
installments, the money paid will be re unded ith 
compoand interest poe 
risk. 8, These Bonds ca: 


‘o., the 


NATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


&f Agents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 
S. 4. MATTISON, 
Financial Manager, 
917 & 919 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 








THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31st, 1884. 





peace 289 a in 1884. 



















Premiums.. Guevcescecccreececesceneoces staborsdscscoeogosees $1,056,006 17 
Interest and Rents, becececcccccecoocccc cocncconsegengoosonneesssoses devcececcceneeseeccecssee weescees 420,925 37 
DORR, cedcccce cocccccccvccscocsgupececccccccosescoccccccepeceoserecneeoseoecssooces Sovceecenees 81,476,921 54 
: DIS BURSEMENTS. 
Deatb Claims.............. Bdecssvcceccecces aocdcbeeseedeues bethochoossandecenseute -e+ 839,777 67 
WMatawed MaGoWeeMts, 2000 0cccscccccccccscetcccesoscecevccccecccccc es cccsceconeses 163,146 00 
Surplus returned to Policyholdera in dividends,,.......4.....0..seseesseeseseee 2u7,241 17 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies.................+0 dav cdeocdceccccccccseceseste 87,801 19 
Total payments to Policyholders...........scceeessseeeeeees pe cee ee $797,966 08 
Commissions and Salaries... ..........+cccseeses ceeeeeeee geincandetesencuestocces $210,608 87 
acca nncnenesveiccnss4006ee0ncsnnntabeaeacecnsbontateenseeessencenves 61,012 39 271,616 26 
Taxes, Licenses and Other State Fees..... ....c.ccccccccceecceenccscceseceeetecsneneeeseneeerres 83,771 87 
TT Titer it doorcccvecoooceccocsdeccsoncoeesses pecece 7,167 17 
BWapomees OF Real Batate...ccccccccccccssccccces secccccccsccceccccccesccccsescccccsoces Odeeccees 06 84,065 08 
Total Disbursements...., teevcccerccvevees soeveees Povecececcccccocedeccsccesectecese 81,145,076 36 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.............ccccceeecececeeecteetseeeeenesete 
Loans Secured by Collaterals, ..............0.c00eee0es 
Loans on Company's Policies in force ee ccees 
Uvalded States Bomds, .....cccccccccsceccccccccvescccccssccccccccsccccsscseocceccscece 
City, Count 7, and Towns Bonds... .....00..scccccccccccccccccvccccccsesecccsseeesee 
Watlonal Bamk Geos, ..0.0.cccvcccccccoccccnevccccccsteccccccscccesecces ’ 
Bas cuniccncksncnniegeceberes eogeceeenseense conten Ghieceteestaqheenerice 690,780 00 
IE BE SIO UII, occ 0 cc ccccccccsecccns: covcccesccocesesssoscaneoustencsdes 786,552 87 * 
I cnn antes cnkedesiws > sényhscsonnbeesessberakiubbialnes 1,576,671 98 
Premium Notes on Polici2s in force....... ° 545,468 66 
iii ain sanndnrddannecnsenthesessnereeeenenapegooveseeqnnenednanters 5,989 90 
Cash on hand and in Bank.............cceees scoscccccccssscccceeceessenseeeseneees 87,910 18 
Interest and Rents aocrued...........cccccescsccecrenseneeeeeteeceensaneceeeeneeese® 164,065 18 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost Of collection)........cccceeeesseee 70,628 42 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection)... ......2. ccese ceesseceeceecensetes 181,809 51 j 
DORE BaBNR eo oscccce: cocvcctoccescscncscesveenccecosccecs PITTITTIPIITITL TTT iee ti $7,558,349 81 
LIABILITLES, 
Reserve by Massachusetts standard.. peccatabeesses vosssoovesebeceee En 
Death claims not adjusted and not due... capeesnennscecocconce sesenesssoesee 8,175 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due pessesmrenes Senvectevererecessoeces 15,000 00 
WEEE NR iscescesccercsccssescccccseccries POE EOE ET I oR en 28,228 65 
Premiums paid in MAVANCE..........cceccceeseceeeeeeeeeeecneneeneerens Scccccccerece 4,854 02 
Total Liabilities. ...............++ dbbeenn shee ven eeboncenebacsenssesbedetoiateds. Kemmeneel $7,044,798 67 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... .........0..6.-.0000cseeeeees sipbecendebeceneniobinaih $508,546 14 
Surplus by New York Standard, (about).... 1.027.600 OU 
Number of Policies issued in 1884, 2,213 ineuring...............00000+ - 6.343,270 00 
Number of Policies in force December Bist, 1884, BGO Mice escccceed cocceccccess 34,665.107 OV 


E. W. BOND, President. 


OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 





JAOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY 2d Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts, in 1884, for Pre- 

miums and Interest............ $241,701 65 
Disbursements for Death 

Claims, Endowments, Divi- 

dends and Expenses.......... 185,824 04 
Assets, January ist, 1885....... 1,489,381 49 
Surplus to Policyholders by 


Mass. and Conn. Standard.. 838,086 15 
Surplus by New York Stand- 
DE scssccceccevenrsnerane sovsssseeeee 415,056 15 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 
$5,268,212 48. 
Big Beh ences GRRL STAIN 
nd LIBERALITY TO THE 1 THs IN 
Ali Forme of Life and nd Endowment Polwies leeued 


T. H, “T, H. BROSNAN, Prendent 
Cc, P, FRALEIGH, G0. fi. 
BURFORD, tD, Actuary 








Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
OMdals of Benke, Be Retipoads, Express and Insur- 
e 
tae COONS OF SURETYSH e 
from this Company at moderate rates. ds of 
soe Com mpany are accepted by the courts of the State 
of New 


ACC DENT POLICIES 
insuring a... g disab gente Full in- 
formation as to ae "RICH 


JOHN M. CRANE, Boo HORE J P HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 











Geo, 8, 0 aw oe. ’ J.D, Vermilye, 
. 5, Coe, a. i mm: . 
Geo. T. Hope, J. 8. T, alse. | David vid Dows. _ 
A. 8. A.B Hull 
W. G. Lo 8, B. Chittenden, Ghes Bensle” 
H.A W. M. 
THE 
Americ’h 
FIRE 
) 
Insur’ ace 
co.. 
Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY. FIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT. 
and al Sa testeccetsecaecegcasingssionries 961,447 51 
GR cees ccccccceccescsconcsocessssensieasect 406,0A2 74 
81,768,092 25 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


MAVHATAN. LY OSURANCE €0 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
ORGANIZED IN Kes, 


Frostecnt. ENRY a 
irae ices Pres. 


Ketuairy.’6.' as 


thirty-f “som yo ome 
—¥-- ee te 





nD y ek nm for 
ms not yet due, reported claims, unpaid ds, 
Maso? sear. twor anda goariér mii 
us of n 
Carn crease in its 4 assets over last year is 4 
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a Old and Noung. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS IN THE CITY. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





l rHovuacat I saw her to-night, 
Flitting amid the crowd— 

A phantom airy and light, 
But not in her maiden shroud. 


For she was dressed as of old— 
My playmate of long ago— 
With her hair of wavy gold 
O’er the white gown’s ripple and flow. 


I saw her cleaving the throng, 

Like something winged and free, 
Her motion a living song, 

As she turned and beckoned to me. 


When twilight is tender and gray, 
She came as a blisstul dream ; 
And I saw a deep red ray, 
Low in the sunset gleam, 


Between the encompassing walls 
And chimneys of dingy hue, 

Where a filmy brightness falls 
In the haze of the sunset blue. 


I know where her grave was made, 
Close to the churchyard wall, 
Under a pine tree’s shade, 
Where robins twitter and call. 


From yon dark house on the bill, 
A path to the grave runs down 
To the voice of a tinkling rill 
In the twilizht shadows brown. 


Downward an old man steals 
At the golden birth of the stars, 
And there by the grave he kneels 
As they gleam through the sunset bars, 


He is gray with the grief of time ; 

He is old with the thoughts that age ; 
He loved her in youth’s fair prime, 

And his life is a tear-stained page. 


His feet through the grass have trod 
A path to the churchyard wall, 

Where his heart lies under the sod, 
And the red pine-needles fall. 


Yet, here in the city throng, 

I thought I saw her to-night, 
Flitting lightly along, 

Clear in the fading light. 


Amid the clamor of sound 
I seemed to behold her face, 

And the path through the churchyard ground 
Gleamed in its lonely place. 


And anon the lamps did glow, 

And the chimes from yon tall spire 
Made musical ebb and flow, 

As if drawn in lines of fire. 


A tempest of sweet accord 
Quivered over the throng, 

As if the voice of the Lord 
Were chanting his even-song. 


And an infinite peace above 
The restless city was spread 
From the golden palace of Love, 
Or the rest of the blessed dead. 
New Yor« Ciry. 
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ABOUT OUR HOUSE. 


FOR PEOPLE WHO ARE POOR AND PROUD. 








BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 





Ar first we lived in an Opera House. 

Yet this is not the record of two chorus- 
singers, ‘‘ supers” of the stage, or even & 
manager’s family; yet we did live in an 
Opera House, for Mytown, ‘simple as it 
stands here,” has a real and permanent 
home for the drama, called by that name, 
though often devoted to other than operatic 
amusements; a place where we are some- 
times entertained with tragedy, sometimes 
with ‘Jubilee’ singers; with genteel, 
or ungenteel comedy, clog dancing, 
Thomas’s orchestra, Negro minstrels, the 
dulcet strains of Kellogg; and the high art 
of Boston musical societies, even the 
sparkle and jingle, the haunting or absurd 
melodies of Sullivan’s comic operettas have 
re-echoed here. A pretty hall it is, too, 
with pit, boxes, and gallery, astonishingly 
frescoed; with paneled walls, where 
cherubs of emaciated form and gloomy 
visage force spectators to the conclusion 
that music is not good for cherubs asa 
steady diet, or else that these are worn out 
with practice on the various and wonder- 
ful instfuments in their bony hands. 

Perhaps they are tortured by the strange 
performances that go on beneath: them; 
for, besides the usual and legitimate occu- 





pants of the stage, balls are also held here 
in the swept and garnished auditorium, 
with ‘‘gallery reserved for spectators”; 
and men and women of all sorts and con- 
ditions stir the venerable dust of the par- 
quet till almost dawn; adventurous sects, 
too, with no abiding-place of their own, 
hold spasmodic services here, with the stage 
for pulpit; or amateur actors strut their 
little hour, rendering trashy plays for the 
purpose of refurnishing orthodox chapels, 
or buying the seventeenth new kind of 
hymn-book for one of the established 
churches; or the agonizing form of enter- 
tainment only known to our country—the 
spelling match—holds forth to an astounded 
public, striking terror into hearts that have 
hitherto struggled vainly in the quicksands 
of our mother tongue, rarely, if ever, 
floundering out on firm land. Yet under 
this Opera House roof we lived; for, in the 
front of the great block it occupied, there 
were fairly pleasant rooms to let, two of 
which we rented, boarding at an adjoining 
house. 

There were some advantages here. We 
had a good deal of gratuitous music; for 
our parlor door opened across the landing 
from the gallery door, and my bedroom 
was only divided by a party-wall from the 
gallery boxes. Still, cheap and agreeable 
as this seems, there were hours when I sym- 
pathized profoundly with the frescoed 
cherubs, and felt that I, too, should soon 
become lean of figure and bitter of counte- 
nance; for a ball lasting into the small 
hours does not soothe the aching head; and 
clog dancing too often beat on my brain as 
wellas on the stage floor. 

Then the atmosphere of the outer halls, 
redolent of peppermints, bad tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and cheap perfumes, was not agreea- 
ble to an enthusiast for fresh air. But our 
parlor had large, pleasant windows, that 
looked high across the busy street below to 
a rocky hill-crest plumed with hemlocks, 
the picturesque Highland Park of Mytown; 
and its dark foliage against the snow, or its 
budding and growing greenness in Spring, 
was a constant consolation and pleasure. 
But a time came when we had to leave our 
cherub-neighbors, or musical privileges, 
and give up our daily sallies for food. We 
removed our household goods to a country 
hotel, and endured for three long years the 
peculiar diet of the place and people. 
Peter became a bundle of lively bones. I 
developed a painful likeness to the cher- 
ubs, and lost my temper daily and hourly. 
Betty fared best of the three, though 
crackers and milk at last palled on even her 
infantile appetite; and before the three 
years were ended my life grew a burden 
to me because of the daughters of Heth 
who ruled the roast—or, rather, the fried— 
in that unwholesome caravansérai; so I 
exerted myself, with the desperation of 
famine, to find a place where we might 
cease to board and begin to live, and at last 
found shelter in a convent! 


Not as a pervert; this convent was an 
ordinary village house, oblong, yellow and 
full of windows; but a community of 
Roman Catholic sisters had occupied it 
twelve years, shutting out sunshine and 
alien eyes with every blind tightly closed, 
destroying any cheerful aspect the old 
house might otherwise have had. 

A long extension, once a barn, had done 
duty as a chapel; but, lately, a new home 
had been made for these ecclesiastical doves 
in a lovely grove on a hill-top; and thither 
they had departed, leaving this, their empty 
shell, to be rented or sold; so we leased it 
from the wily and covetous old priest who 
asked such a rent for it that our all but 
empty purse rebelled, but there was no 
other house to be had in all Mytown that 
would hold us; so we submitted at last, 
resolved to pinch elsewhere. But what 
will not one give up for the sake of a home? 
How can you, John and Mary, condemn 
yourselves to a boarding-house when, in 
two rooms, with a cooking-stove, you 
could be so much happier, healthier, and 
to my mind, more respectable. This vera- 
cious chronicle has but one intent—.¢., to 
show you who believe in finery, furniture 
and boarding houses, that ‘‘ there is another 
and a better world” even in this life, if you 
only dare to achieve it. 

We were allowed by the padre but fifty 
dollars for repairs,.and everything was out 
of order—paint worn, paper patched and 


soiled, sink broken, ceilings needing white- 
wash—and we had to spend twice the 
money to be clean. Thanks, however, to 
the makers of cheap and pretty wall-papers, 
we did revolutionize the filthy and worn- 
out walls. And, putting pride in our 
pockets, to fill the gaping space there we 
got some low-priced ingrain carpets, a 
little white crockery, a few splint and cane- 
bottomed chairs to add to the furniture of 
our hotel rooms, and proceeded to be at 
home. The house had been scrubbed into 
entire cleanliness. We threw all the blinds 
open for the full sunshine to cheer and 
warm us, and set up our refrigerator and 
cooking-stove with a triumphant sense of 
self-possession, only to be found in one’s 
own house. 

There were two great fir-trees on the 
front of the lot, and beneath the south win- 
dows a strip of a flower-bed, where I 
planted roses and pansies and mignonette 
that sweetened the Summer winds blowing 
softly in, and now and then lured the 
sweet-faced sisters into their old home, to 
bend their filleted brows above the blos- 
soms, and have their hands filled with 
these dumb vestals, who clothe themselves 
with a more material loveliness than the 
flowers of the Church may wear. 

Here we lived two years—the rent being 
our sole trouble—till Peter fell ill of malari- 
al fever, for the third time in three years, 
and the purse that was already emptied, 
seemed impossible to fill again. We must 
leave the convent and our ‘private 
chapel,” reluctant as we were to go from 
such a sunny home, such kindly neighbors, 
and to go through that wretchedest experi- 
ence of mere living, a moving! Ah! I 
knew well how I should miss my friend 
across the way, who took sweet counsel 
with me over the flowers we both loved so 
well; and the dear women next door, who 
were always ready to lend me a cup of mo- 
lasses, or a pint of milk, to give me heart- 
warm welcome, or homely counsel about 
my yeast, or my cooking-stove, or to look 
on with trembling when I dealt with the 
aggressive tramps, who made their lives a 
burden. Indeed, we hated to leave our 
first home; but the rent was too high, and 
prose always gets the better of poetry in 
this work-a-day world. In vain we tried to 
reduce the old priest’s terms. He would 
not relent. The Order was poor, he said, 
and could not afford to rent their house at 
a lower rate. He was obdurate; so were 
we; and I cannot deny feeling a certain 
joy at seeing this ricketty old house stand 
empty for several years after we left it. 
Justice sometimes prevails, even with proba- 
bilities against her! 

The next wild idea that flashed upon us 
was that of buying a house—to be paid for, 
like a sewing-machine, by installments. 
We could mortgage it for the first payment, 
and save gradually for the rest. Then we 
should really have a home of our own. 
The thought was delightful. But houses 
do cost so much! One day, however, as 
Peter was driving home from the factory, 
and I happened to be with him, we passed 
an old-fashioned square house set on a hill- 
side; a house sturdy and home-like still, 
though neglected and time-worn, fallen 
into disrepair and disorder. 

Once upon atime it had been the best 
mansion in the village, and for many years 
the parsonage. Now the front fence was 
almost all fallen or rotted away, the bud- 
ding vines were tangled masses on ricketty 
props, the barn was blown over, and lay a 
wreck of ancient lumber on the orchard 
slope, and the decaying, tottering wood- 
shed, set so askew to its original angles 
that it seemed as if one stout autumnal 
breeze would wreck that, too. 

But, for all its lapses and desolation, 
there was something strangely attractive 
in the old house. It had lately received 
a coat of rough white paint, the green 
grass crept up close to its foundations, and 
there was an air of hospitable and homely 
comfort about it that made me long to 
trim and tend it, to train the vines, sweep 
away the rubbish, mend the windows, and 
set it to rights generally; for this house 
had a history, and never ought to have sunk 
into such dishonor and decay. 

I was suddenly seized by a thought. 

‘*Peter!” saidI. ‘*Whatif we should 
buy this old place?” gh as 





sort of furtive apprehension in his eyes. I 
think he doubted my sanity a little. 

‘* Buy this place? You don’t mean it, 
Iphigenia?” 

“But Ido. What do you suppose is the 
price of it?” ; 

This was practical, and rather reassured 
him. He began to laugh. 

‘*Why, you have always said you never, 
never, would live at this end of the town!” 
‘That is no matter,” I answered, with 
the courageous contempt for consistency 
that belongsto my sex. ‘‘I don’t care at 
all what I said last week, if I have changed 
my mind to-day.” 

‘*But you would be so far from all your 
friends; and so lonely.” 

This wastrue. Mytown is a city of mag- 
nificent distances. The old parsonage is 
two miles from my church, my relations, 
my best friends. But I ignored all this for 
the present. 

‘** Peter, you don’t answer my question. 
What do you suppose Mr. Filbert asks for 
this house and lot?” 

‘*1’m sure 1 don’t know. More than we 
could pay, probably. But would you really 
be willing to live over here? I’m afraid 
you would regret it. I cau ask the price, 
though. That won’t do any harm.” 

‘* Would you like to live here, Peter?” 

‘* Like it! Ihave always wanted to own 
that old place. It is close by my work, in- 
stead of a mile off, like the convent; and 
it is full of capabilities. It could be made 
lovely!” 

**Why on earth, then, you ridiculous 
man, did you never say anything about 
it?” 

‘* Because I thought you would hate to 
live up here; and 1 wouldn’t suggest it.” 
If there is anything truly exasperating 
to the female mind it is to have one’s hus- 
band turn too good on your hands. There 
is a certain sense of disappointment about 
it that is keen in proportion to the part of 
your small expectance of such a phenom- 
enon. And who wants a husband to be 
better than one’s self? I could have slupped 
Peter; but I contented myself by snubbing 
him with a benign smile. 

‘*My dear, you ought to have been called 
Saint Peter. What dreadful goodness! 
But you shall be rewarded. I know very 
well that a reward is what you expect for 
such manners. I was not named Iphigenia 
for nothing. I will behave according, and 
forsake all my friends for your sake—pro- 
vided we can buy the old parsonage. So, 
there!” 


And here I gave a gentle little sob, man- 
ufactured expressly for the purpose, and 
Peter was confounded. I meant he should 
be. 


So he asked Mr. Filbert, and found the 
price such as we could hope to pay in a 
reasonable term of years. We went at 
once for the keys of the uninhabited part 
(for there was a tenant in the north half) 
and began a tour of inspection. 

The result is describable in one word—filth! 
I thought I had seen dirty houses before; 
but this outdid them all. My heart sank, 
and I had to summon up a stern resolution 
to look on the bright side of the dirt; for 
there was a bright side. The rooms were 
large, light and convenient, remarkably 
high for the time and place they were built 
in, the views all pleasant, the wide halls 
cheery, the stairs easy, and 


“Tmagination lent her artful aid,” 


as I looked beyond the present dinginess to 
a future, clean, sweet, and sunny in those 
renovated rooms. 

But the present aspect was dark. Hens 
had been kept in the kitchen attic, a puppy 
in the lower kitchen, wood sawed in the 
upper hall—dirt everywhere. I hired a 
stout Irish woman, bought brooms, soap, 
acid, every sort of cleansing compound, 
pounds of chloride of lime, packages of 
sal soda, a big bottle of ammonia, scrub- 
bing brushes, half a barrel of lime, and 
half as much sand. Peter gravely asked 
if I meant to replaster the house myself; 
but I scorned to answer him. My maid 
and [ had no time to explain. We went to 
work at once with mops, rags, sponges, 
brushes and chamois-skins; for not a mo- 
ment was to be lost after the recalcitrant 
tenants were got rid of. Water was 
abundant, thanks to a three-mile main, fed 





Peter turned and looked at me with a 
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fifteen days we scrubbed, swept, mopped, 
till the dirt abated, and carpenters set in. 
Fortunately for us the old house was well 
built in its day. Only one beam under a 
floor, and one floor needed repair. We 
soaked off five thicknesses of wall-paper, 
and scrubbed out the odors underneath 
with chloride-water; opened a great fire- 
place, hitherto bricked up; took out stop- 
pers from the throats of four more, and 
so established ventilation; and then came 
paperers and painters, and the problem of 
covering those gaunt walls with cheap yet 
pretty hangings. 

I rummaged the stock in trade of a kindly 
dealer for hours before I was suited; but 
at last I found what I desired. You who 
havethe almighty doliar always at hand, 
and can buy whatever suits your taste or 
fancy, never can know the dear delight of 
pleasing eye and purse both, after a long 
struggle to make these ends meet; the re- 
ward awaiting the diligence of the woman 
who nas both to count and earn her pennies. 


How delightfully the old house bright- 
ened up under its cheap glories! To think 
of holly-twigs all over adull yellow ground, 
at only twelye cents a roll; tea rosebuds, 
pink and yellow, on a sky-blue distance, at 
the same price; red hawthorn, with birds 
peeping through its clusters, and rich wis- 
taria-vines wandering against a black space, 
as if you looked at a thunder-cloud through 
atrellis. There were chair rails in all the 
rooms, wainscot in part of them, and to- 
day my Summer parlor boasts of a six cent 
dado, devised by a cheap border of clover 
and daisies, the ground color carried out to 
the rail above, on the plaster, by the brush 
of askillful and sympathetic house-painter, 
who patiently tried tints on a bit of board 
till my critical and fastidious eye was suited. 

Not a paper that cost over twenty cents a 
roll, and only one as dear as that; nota 
Brussels carpet anywhere; not even a set 
of parlor furniture. We could not have 
such elegancies. The chairs that sufticed 
for our convent house were supplemented 
by more red-painted, splint-bottomed rock- 
ers, very comfortable and very cheap—chairs 
we were not afraid to use and wash as free- 
ly as we needed. Arm-chairs of the same 
sort were set about the wide hall, and what 
pictures we had gathered were framed in 
molding of the same sort that made our 
curtain-cornices. We could not afford 
blinds; so we hung the windows with 
cretonne draperies, and Peter invented the 
most convenient cornice, which can be 
taken down and restored to its place ina 
minute, so that the curtains are shaken out 
at the least possible expense of time and 
trouble. We had one luxurious sofa, a 
wedding present, and one stately chair, an 
inheritance; some little bits of china and 
odd foreign toys, for which we took off the 
door of a shallow closet and ranged the 
fanciful treasures onits shelves. And, be- 
hol! our house was complete. 

Not quite yet, though; for we had offered 
no hospitalities therein, and those are the 
real consecration of a home. We could 
not afford great entertainments, so we re- 
solved to make a new departure. Now, in 
a New England country-town, the chief end 
of woman is cake~ To make five, seven, 
arid even ten kinds of cake, is considered 
her duty and calling, and atea or supper- 
table must offer besides, cold meats, jellies, 
preserved fruits, hot biscuit, hot oysters, 
pickles, dried beef, tea, coffee, cream; the 
time would fail me to recount even what I 
have seen. This we could not do; cake is 
expensive, and I don’t know how to make 
any but sponge-cake; nor would I learn! I 
can cook meat and vegetables with any 
professed lady that ever I saw, and I can 
make bread, even pie-crust (once a year), 
for we all know Thanksgiving cannot be 
kept without pumpkin pies; but cake is 
my impossibility; so we boldly resolved to 
ask people for the evening, and give them 
nothing but ice-cream, lemonade, and 
sponge-cake. And we did it. There was, 
no doubt, a wagging of tongues over our 
shortcomings; yet, after all, our friends 
enjoyed themselves, and liked to come 
again. Dear Theodore and Angelina, try 
it! Let us all try to learn ourselves and 
teach our neighbors that hospitality is not 
overfeeding; that we need not empty our 
pockets and destroy our credit in order to 
entertain and amuse guests. 

Then came the garden; a dreary wilder- 


pess at first, into which past tenants had 
thrown all the broken bottles, old shoes, 
tin cans, fragments of strap:, bits of crock- 
ery and glass that were the result of their 
wear and tear, producing a small chaos 
among the untrimmed vines that bore poor 
native fruit, the straggly old quince- 
bushes, the ranks of half-dead gooseberry 
and currant bushes. There was much to 
destroy, much digging and raking and 
pruning todo. And here againcame in the 
dollar question. Icould not have a gar- 
dener, or buy costly bedding plants to 
produce direct effect; but I could hire an 
Irishman for a few days, and be head to his 
hands; and I knew what gorgeous possi- 
bilities were latent in our old-fashioned 
hardy perennials and some annuals. I had 
one idea to fulfill in my garden; and that 
was to make it a delight to the eyes of the 
tired, hard-working people who passed it 
daily. I wanted to put a rea) pure pleas- 
ure in their way without money and with- 
out price; just as the Father had strown 
woods and fields for me with bis incar- 
nated beauty, so would I, in my human 
littleness, try to strew a like delight in the 
path of my neighbors who had not time to 
seek it on meadow and hillside. 

And in one year how my garden glowed! 
Tall blue larkspurs lifted their royal spikes 
of bloom beside their white and maroon 
sisters; columbines, purple, garnet, white, 
red and yellow, flaunted in the soft June 
airs; foxgloves shook their rows of pink or 
white spotted bells; poppies nodded in 
their rich and shameless splendor every- 
where; my tulip-bed was a yery riot of 
color, and no counter spread with 
Genoa velvets of every tint ever 
showed so soft and lustrous as my 
crowded pansies. Then came asters of 
every hue, tall hollyhocks, a great row of 
hardy June roses, a few delicate tea-roses, 
two heliotropes (for odor only), and some 
rose geraniums for their leaves. Latest of 
all, spiked rows of flaming gladiolus made 
the autumnal sadness rejoice; young 
grape-vines clambered over strong, simple 
supports; the gooseberry and currant 
bushes were re-set, trimmed, and ma- 
nured; the tall, old-fashioned white roses, 
set against the south end of the house by 
hands long folded in their last sleep, were 
pruned and nailed up again, and thanked 
me with showers of milk-white bloom deep- 
ening into the very glow of dawa at their 
hearts, and exhaling a perfume that no 
other rose rivals or imitates. I had my 
wish for my garden soon fulfilled. Tired 
operatives from the near factories stopped 
and stared on their way home, and were 
asked in to share the abundant blossoms; 
for there is this heavenly quality about 
flowers—that they bloom more freely the 
more freely they are plucked. Old farmers 
and their worn, sad-looking wives, jogging 
into the village with ‘‘ prodovse,” turned 
their slow horses’ heads and drove close to 
the fence to wonder and admire. Weddings, 
fire companies, funerals, church celebra- 
tions all came to me for flowers. And how 
I enjoyed giving them! But I must not run 
away on my special hobby. We still live 
in the old house. As time goes on we have 
added, when we could, some little conve- 
nience or ornament. A new chair, a pretty 
old table, brass andirons hunted out of 
farmhouse garrets, a tall desk that is the 
pride of my own den, a piece of shining 
cherry-wood, with eighteen drawers and 
eight pigeon holes, and a book closet above, 
which we rescued from the back attic and 
dark cellar of a house fifteen miles away, 
where its several parts lay in ignominious 
dust, mold and cobwebs. 

In another garret I found a carved bed- 
stead that raises the angry passions of every 
collector who beholds and eovets it, and the 
ghosts of two great-grandfathers can sit 
among us in their own awkward chairs, if 
they like. 


There is a fence now, and a great square 
porch on one side of the house, a second 
story added to the wing, and a new wood- 
house in place of the old ruins; but these 
are the slow additions of years; and the 
planning ard working for them have 
brought us an acute enjoyment all unknown 
to the millionaire, who can build himself a 
palace and give therein elaborate ‘‘recep- 
tions,” or have the most superb gardens laid 
out and cultivated for him by experienced 





hands. 





And the moral of all this piece of egotism 
is to assure you, dear Theodore and An- 
gelina, who are waiting to be rich before 
you can marry, or have already braved fate 
and are existing in a boarding-house be- 
cause you cannot have as fineand expensive 
a house as your comrades in society, that, 
if you will only have sense and courage 
enough to prefer comfort to elegance, hos 
pitality to show, the real to the unreal; if 
only you will cease to ask or think what 
‘*they say,” and try simplicity of living, 
you will be rewarded by the best thing in 
life—a real home; a home to live in, to 
use, to be your glory in health, your shel- 
terin sickness, your children’s rest and 
comfort, and an earthly likeness of the 
Home which is to come. 

And my wish for you is that you may 
hear of your home such a pretty thing as 
was said of mine: 

‘* What is her nouse like?” 

‘*Oh! it is much like other houses, only 
it is the very cheerfullest house I ever 
saw.” 

And another: 

‘“*There’s no place like home—except 
Mrs. C—s.” 


WINSTED, Conn. 
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JESSIE’S VALENTINE, 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





St. VALENTINE’s day had come at last! 

The children hailed it with delight, 

And to their favored little friends 

Sent valentines, all gay and bright. 

On tiptoe stood a little girl 

To reach the letter-box, and there 

She dropped a tiny billet-douz, 

While dimples filled her cheeks so fair. 
** Guess he’s as nice as any boy!” 

She thought. ‘‘And he’ll be s’prised, I know, 

To get a valytine from me, 

I hope it very soon will go.” 


At Station D the postmen filled 
Their letter-bags and went their ways. 
Each more than busy with the work 
That came with that great day of days. 
But Carrier Brown, with puzzled face, 
Upheld a folded note. Said he: 

** Now where to take a thing like this, 
I will confess, sir, puzzles me.” 
Thus the address: *‘ Please letter man 
Find Mr. Valytine if you can, 
And give him this, please, rite away, 
Cos it is ment for him to-day. 
I'm jus’ a little girl, but then, 
I like him best of all the men.” 
The tiny note unfolded lay 
Beneath the Superintendent’s eyes. 

** Dear little innocent!” he said; 
*T were better not to make her wise 
And spoil her baby pleasure.” So 
With kindly hand these lines he wrote: 

** Dear little girlie, 
Valentine 

Is most delighted with your note, 
And begs that you will always be 
His Valentine so sweet.” 
Then sealed and sent his answer where 
Were given Jessie’s name and street, 


That afternoon to Jessie's house 
Came Valentines for the family 
Of little folks ; but of them all 
Wee Jessie laughed in highest glee, 
And was it strange? Oh! noindeed! 
For with her blue eyes all a-shine 
She proudly boasted: ‘‘ Mine is best. 
It came from Mr. Valytine!” 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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HULDAH’S HOOD. 


BY MARY 0. BARTLETT. 











Tue children begged Barby for a story. 
**Something about Huldah,” said they. 

Now, the reason that the children liked 
to hear about Huldah was because Barby 
had always represented her as a “‘ fractious 
child, with a dretful peppery temper.” 
They pitied ber mishaps, they condemned 
her faults, but the flavor of the pepper was 
very acceptable to their juvenile palates. 

‘* Well,” said Barby, plying her needles 
vigorously, ‘‘ I'll tell you of something that 
this knittin’ work makes me think of.” 

“« What's this going to be?” asked Ned, 
taking the soft white strip in his hands. 

‘* It’s goin’ to be a hood if it ever gits to 
it. That’s what reminds me of Huldy. It 
was that Fall we lived down to Beechwood. 
Father had to go up the river to work for a 
spell, an’ Mother had to be with Aunt Me- 
lissy. Ikep’ house an’ kep’ Huldy.” 

** Just you two?” asked Will. 

** Just us two; an’ pretty lonesome it was, 





I can tell you. We had good neighbors; 
but they warn’t very near. Miss Prudence 
Sharp was just the very best of ’em all, as 
we found out afterward. She was a curi- 
ous woman; but, if you could only remem- 
ber that she meant well, you couldn’t help 
likin’ her.” 

‘* Could you always remember it?” asked 
Ned, innocently. 

‘*Most times Icould; but once in a while 
it slipped my mind. We heard all manner 
of stories, too, about her bein’ such a hard 
mistress, an’ turnin’ her tenants out of 
doors in midwinter. She owned half the 
houses in the village, and ours among ’em; 
but there warn’t a word of truth in it all. 

‘“* Well, we was feelin’ dretful poor that 
year. The crops hadn’t turned out well, 
an’ Father was jest about discouraged. I 
knit an’ sewed an’ did everything I could to 
catch a penny; but they didn’t come in 
very fast. 1 didn’t mind it so very much 
for myself; but Idid mind it for Huldy. 
1 did want, jest once, to see how the child 
would look, dressed like other girls. 

‘*But Huldy was ao baby. What she 
couldn’t have she didn’t cry for. I made 
her clothes as pretty as I could, out of the 
odds an’ ends that other folks gave me, an’ 
she was always pleased with what I did. 
She was like a little wild-cat, sometimes, if 
you stroked her the wrong way; but the 
only times I ever knew her to fuss about 
her clothes, was one Summer when Miss 
Prudence gave her a greenish straw hat, 
cocked up on one side, an’ flopping down 
on the other; and the Fall afterward, when 
—but that’s jest what I’m goin’ to tell you. 

‘“*T used to talk over things with Huldy 
a sight. She was a sensible child, if she 
did have her tantrums; an’ she’d some- 
times put ideas into my head that I could 
work out afterward. One afternoon, 1 had 
an errand down to the grocer’s; so I walked 
down with Huldy as she went to school. 
On the way, we stopped an’ looked in Miss 
Plummer’s winder. She kep’ a little fancy 
store, an’ always had something hangin’ 
up that we liked tosee. It didn’t do any 
harm to look, if we couldn’t buy. 

““*Oh! Barby!’ says Huldy. ‘ Do see 
that dear little red hood.’ 

‘** You mean that one with the long ears 
un’ the tassel,’ says I, just to tease her, 

‘““*What! That old reddish, yellowish 
thing in the corner,’ says she. ‘I wouldn’t 

wear that to the barn. I mean that pretty 
little scarlet colored one, with the fluffy 
border. Don’t I wish 1 had money enough 
to buy that hood, Barby!’ 

‘** «Wait till my ship comes in,’ says I. 

‘**T shall be wearin’ caps by that time. 
Barby!’ speakin’ quick, an’ excited like. 
‘I b’lieve you could knit me a hood like 
that if you had the yarn. You see that 
outside stitch there isjust like what you 
made on Miss Jenkinses sontag; an’ the 
rest you could knit plain. It would do 
jest as well. Miss Plummer would show 
you how to shape it. I know she would. 
Ido need a hood; don’t I, Barby?’ 

‘** You really do,’ says I. ‘An’ if you’ll 
be good, an’ wear Mother’s cloud till I 
get the money for my next batch of shirts, 
Tl try it.’ 

‘* Huldy promised. As we turned to go, 
she looked again at the reddish, yellowish 
hood in the corner. 

‘**T wonder who'll have to wear that 
thing,’ saye she. ‘Whoever it is, I pity ’em. 
That tassel looks as if it belonged to a turkey 
gobbler, an’ them flappin’ things are like 
elephants’ ears. Who do you s’pose in- 
vented that hood, Barby?’ 

“*Tt must have been a man,’ says I. 
‘It never could have been a woman.’ 

‘**If it was, I’m sorry for her,’ says 
Huldy. 

‘* We parted at the corner. I went home 
as early as I could, an’ sat down to my 
shirts. I was as fierce for knittin’ the 
hood as Huldy was to have me. It wasa 
real beauty, an’ I knew ’twould be pret- 
tier still with her face inside of it. She 
came right home from school that after- 
noon, an’ was setlin’ by my chair, pullin’ 
out some bastin’s for me, when Miss Pru- 
dence walked in. 

** Somehow we never felt quite easy with 
Miss Prudence, though we didn’t half be- 
lieve the stories that was told about her. 
People seemed to think she was just rollin’ 
in money; an’if she insisted on havin’ her 
rent prompt, they called it ‘grindin’ the 
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poor.’ But she’d never been hard on us, 
an’ Father had always stood up for her. As 
for me an’ Huldy, we liked her well 
enough; but we was a little afraid of 
her. She had such a downright way of 
sayin’ things that you felt as if there warn’t 
no gittin’ away from ’em. 

**But this afternoon she come in so smilin’ 
an’ pleasant that she looked almost band- 
some. She sat down in the big rockin’ 
chair, an’ I see that she had a little bundle 
in her hand. I see Huldy lookin’ at it, 
kind of troubled and anxious like; an’ after 
a while she unpinned it. 

‘**Huldy,’ says she, ‘I’m afraid the 
weather is gettin’ too cool for that straw 
hat. Come here an’ try on this hood that 
I’ve brought for you.’ 

‘‘Huldy went. She told me afterward 
that she mistrusted what was in that bun- 
dle as soon as she heard the word ‘ hood.’ 
She said she felt as if every single pin that 
Miss Prudence took out was stickin’ right 
into her. 

‘*So she didn’t go very fast; but she 
went. Dear, dear me! When the pins was 
all out an’ the hood unrolled, I didn’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry, or what to do. 
Miss Prudence sat there, lookin’ so pleased 
an’ satisfied, an’ there stood Huldy, her 
cheeks as red as a blaze, an’ her eyes just 
ready to cry. 

‘** For it was the very self-same reddish, 
yellowish hood that we had seen hangin’ 
up in Miss Plummer’s store, elephants’ ears 
an’ all. 

‘** Try it on!’ says Miss Prudence. 

‘*Huldy took it very slowly an’ put it on 
her head. The turkey gobbler tassel bobbed 
about in a fantastical kind of way, an’ the 
ears hung down as if they didn’t know 
what to do with themselves. Huldy gave 
herself one look in the glass, an’ burst right 
out cryin’. I was dretfully mortified; 
but I couldn't stop her.* 1 went over an’ 
took hold of the floppy ears an’ tied ’em 
together. 

‘**There, says I.’ ‘That aint so bad.’ 
Then I thought what I'd said, an’ was ready 
to sink through the floor. 

** Huldy kep’ on cryin’. 

‘**Come, Huldy,’ says IL ‘We aint 
very polite. We aint thanked Miss Pru- 
dence for her kindness.’ 

‘* But Huldy kep’ oncryin’. She couldn’t 
speak a word. 

‘**Humph!’ says Miss Prudence. ‘ Per- 
haps the hood doesn’t suit the young lady.’ 

‘*T knew by the tone of her voice that she 
wasn’t over an’ above pleased. I thought 
of all the horrid stories I’d heard about her 
turnin’ folks out of house and home if they 
didn’t toe the mark. What should I do? 

‘** Huldy’s dreadful nervous,’ says I. 
‘ She flies out at nothin,’ sometimes. You're 
real good, Miss Prudence, to think of us, 

.an’ we're thankful to you. I’m sure we 
are.’ 

‘**Humph !’ says Miss Prudence, again. 
Then she laid the hood down upon the 
table an’ went out. 

‘*** Oh! Barby!’ sobs Huldy, almost before 
she was out of hearin’. ‘ Aint it too mean?’ 

‘***Tis too bad!’ says I. 

‘““*The boys called me ‘Corporal’ all 
Summer,’—thinkin’ of her old staw hat— 
‘an I don’t know what they’ll call me now. 
I won’t wearit, Barby. I won't putit on 
my head.’ 

*** Oh! yes you will,’ says I. ‘ Let’s see 
if we can’t roll up that tassel, so that it 
won’t look quite so showy.’ 

‘*T rolled it up an’ fastened it down with 
a pin. 

‘**There!’ says I. 
a rose, if you like.’ 

*** A rose!’ cried Huldy. ‘It looks more 
like a cabbage! See how it sticks out.’ 
An’ sure enough it did look dretful queer. 

‘** Pil call ita snake,’ says she, takin’ 
out the pin. ‘A horrid, old, ugly, wooly 
snake. That’s just what it is; an’ you 
can’t make anything else out of it. I wish 
Miss Prudence would keep her old presents 
at home. 

‘* ‘Miss Prudence means well!’ says I. 

‘**What does she buy me the ugliest 
things in town for?’ cries Huldy, burstin’ 
out again. ‘She can jist take it back, 

Barby. I won’t wear it.’ 

‘** Then you’ll make her mad,’ says I. 

***T don’t care if I do.’ 

***An’ p’r’aps she'll turn us out of the 
house,’ 


‘You can call that 





“**Let her turn. I won’t wearit. You 
see if I do, Barby! 

“‘T see that there was nothin’ to be done 
about it then; so I put the hood in my 
drawer an’ said no more. The next day 
was warmer, so the subject wasn’t men- 
tioned between us. Huldy went mopin’ 
round, lookin’ as if she’d lost ten pounds of 
flesh. My heart ached for the poor child; 
but what could I do? 

‘*That afternoon as I sat all alone, sewin’ 
on my shirts, the door opened an’ there was 
Miss Prudence again. 

‘** Barby,’ says she, ‘what’s the matter 
with that hood?’ 

**T took it out of the drawer. 

‘* «1s there anything very dreadful about 
that hood, Barby?’ 

‘She looked straight at me with her 
sharp little eyes, an’ to save my life I 
couldn’t think of a word to say. 

‘“** Anything dreadful?’ says I over after 
her at last, tryin’ to laugh. 

*** Yes. Anything that you’d object to 
wearing yourself?’ 

‘***Pwouldn’t be becomin’ to me,’ says I. 

*** Now don’t be a goose, Barby,’ says 
she. ‘ You’ve got common sense, an’ { 
want you to use it. Don’t look as if you 
thought I might eat you; for I don’t thiuk 
you'd agree with me. I never notice what 
people wear, an’ generally I don’t care; but 
now I want the plaintruth. Is thata horrid 
lookin’ hood, or aint it?’ 

‘*** It’s rather—rather queer,’ says I, ‘ in 
some ways.’ 

***An’ you'd a leetle rather not wear it 
yourself?’ 

**] d’n’know as I should mind it so 
much myself; but Huldy, you know, is 
young, an’ she’— 

*** You're eighteen; aint you?’ says she, 
interruptin’ me, with a funny look. 

“** Yes, I’m eighteen; but Huldy aint 
but twelve. It makes a diff’rence.’ 

***An’ you think that hood aint good 
enough for her.’ 

***Oh! po, Miss Prudence,’ says I. ‘I 
don’t think no such thing. Yousee, Huldy 
had her heart sot on a hood like that 
scarlet one with the frill, in Miss Plum- 
mer’s winder, an’ 1 was goin’ to knit it for 
her just as soon as I could get money 
enough to buy the yarn. She was a little 
bit disappointed; that’s all.’ 

‘** Dil take that hood!’ says Mrs. Pru- 
dence, reaching out her hand. * When I 
give a child a present, an’ instead of bein’ 
thankful, she bursts out cryin’ in my very 
face, I must say I’m disappointed, too.’ 


‘**Oh! Miss Prudence!’ says 1, almost 
cryin’ myself. ‘If Huldy wasn’t a poor 
child, she wouldn’t care half so much about 
it; but, you see, she always has to wear 
second-handed things. She haint hardly 
ever had anything new or pretty sence she 
was born. She had sot her heart on that 
hood, an’ when you brought in this one, it 
come on her so sudden, you see, she warn’t 
prepared, an’ so she—she ’— 

**Oh! dear! I see I was makin’ a bad 
matter worse all the time, an’ I wished I’d 
held my tongue. 

‘**T understand,’ says Miss Prudence, 
sharply. ‘I won’t trouble you any longer 
with this hood, Barby; an’ when I bring her 
another one, I’ll warrant she’ll like it.’ 

‘** She stalked out without another word. 
I took up my shirt again. I felt like havin’ 
a good cry; but I couldn’t take the time. I 
could think, though, an’I did think. Of 
course Huldy had been horrid; an’I had 
been horrid, too; but folks couldn’t be ex- 
pected to like everything, if they was poor; 
an’ why should Huldy want to look like a 
scarecrow any more than any other girl? I 
couldn’t help her cryin’, an’ if Miss Pru- 
dence chose to turn us out of the house, 
she could jest do it; an’ that was all there 
was about it. 

‘*I was scoldin’ away to myself when 
there come another knock at the door, and, 
to my astonishment, Miss Prudence walked 
in again. She had just such another bundle 
in her hand, an’ she undid it as if she was 
in a hurry. 

‘* * Barby,’ says she, ‘ how would this one 
suit?’ An’ she held up (would you believe 
it?) the very identical little beauty that we 
had both admired so much. 

‘** Why, Miss Prudence,’ says I. ‘ That’s 
the very one. You don’t mean’— 

‘*Yes I do mean,’ says she. 
shouldn’t I mean?’ 


‘Why 


“«*But’— Icouldn’t say any more. I 
had to give up to it. 

‘** Well, well,’ says Miss Prudence, in a 
grim kind of a voice. ‘Such hard folks to 
suit I never did see. I s’pose this has got 
to go back, too.’ 

**No,no. I—I’— 

** «Don’t be silly, Barby.’ 

*** Huldy’ll be jest wild,’ says I, turnin’ 
my eyes. 

‘** Huldy’s notional,’ says Miss Prudence. 
‘An’ [ don’t believe in indulgin’ her in it. 
Little girls shouldn’t think so much of 
what they have to put on. She’d have 
been just as respectable in the other one, 
Barby.’ 

‘*I didn’t answer. 
Prudence’s talk now. 
***Don’t you tell her a word about the 

change,’ says she. ‘Just let her think it’s 

the other one, till she takes it out to wear 

it.’ 

***Oh! Miss Prudence!’ 

‘**Promise me. If you don’t, [’ll’— 
She held out her hand for the hood. 

***T promise,’ says I. ‘ But it’llbe awful 
hard work. Huldy’s as set as a post when 

she gets her mind made up, an’ she said ’— 
I stopped. [ was puttin’ my foot in it 
again. 

‘* Miss Prudence ‘took’ as quick as a flash. 

‘** She said she wouldn’t wear it, 1 sup- 
pose.’ 

**T couldn’t answer. 

‘*** Didn’t she, Barby?’ 

‘** Yes, Miss Prudence; she did.’ 

**Now, thinks I, it’s all up with poor 
Huldy; but it warn’t. Miss Prudence 
turned her head away quick; an’ when she 
turned back again, her mouth was twitch- 
in’. 

‘**She’ll have to make up her mind to 
wear that before she gets the other one,’ 
saysshe. ‘ You'll see tothat, Barby, honor 
bright?’ 

‘**I promised, an’ she went out. 

** Dear me! Whatatime I had for the 
next few days! The weather was frosty. 
Mother’s old cloud we found to be so full 
of holes that it wouldn’t hold together. 
Huldy's hat looked as cold an’ out of place 
as the leaves that was left on the top of our 
old maple tree; but she wouldn’t touch to 
wear her new hood, an’ I couldn’t make 
her. "I'was the hardest work I ever did not 
to let on; but I kep’ the secret. 


I didn’t mind Miss 


** One mornin’, about ten days after Miss 
Prudence’s visit, we found the tub jest 
outside the shed door all skimmed over 
with ice. ‘Now,’ thinks I to myself. 
‘there’s got to be an end of all this. Now 
comes the tug of war.’ 

*** Huldy,’ says I, ‘it’s no use talkin’; 
you’ll have to wear your new hood to-day, 
or you'll have to stay to home.’ 

‘** Then I'll stay home,’ says she, slappin’ 
a tea-cup down on the table. 

‘** Very well,’ says [. ‘If you want to be 
a dunce, I d’n’ know of anything to hen- 
der.’ 

“*T s’pose I spoke. pretty sharp, for 
what with the fear of lettin’ the cat out of 
the bag an’ her tantrums, I was all wore 
out. 

‘* Huldy flashed up. 

‘** Barby,’ says she, ‘ you’re the meanest 
girl that ever lived. You don’t care whether 
tae boys laugh at me or not.’ 

“**Now, Huldy,’ says I, ‘ you know bet- 
ter than that. You know’— 

*“**No, I don’t know. You did care at 
fust; but you don’t now. I b’lieve you’d 
be glad to see the old elephants’ ears wag- 
gin’ on my head; but I tell you I won’t wear 
’em. So come; there, now.’ 

**T didn’t know what to say to this; an’ 
Huldy was in such a passion that words 
warn’t of much account. 

*** T can’t talk to you till you’r cooler,’ 
says I. 

***Cooler! Cooler!’ she says after me, in 
a scornful kind of way. ‘Let me wearmy 
old hat, then. That’ll cool me off.’ 
‘*1 was clear out of patience. 
‘** You cannot wear that hat again this 
year,’ says I. ‘I aint goin’ to have you 
down with sore throat or scarlet fever if I 
can help it.’ 
‘* «Then I’ll stay in the house all Winter!’ 
‘** Very well.’ 
‘* She didn’t eat hardly a bite of hreak- 
fast; an’ 1 thought she’d smash every one of 
the dishes when she wiped’em. I didn’t 


*twouldn’t do to say so. When school-time 


came, she watched the children go past; 
but she didn’t speak till she see Joe Bur- 
rill. He was next to her in the class, an’ 


would git to the head if she stayed home. 


That was awful hard on poor Huldy; for 
she was dretful ambitious. 
cryin’. 


She burst out 


‘**T don’t see why I always have to wear 


such lookin’ things, Barby.’ 


‘*T went over an’ took her in my lap, great 
girl as she was. 

‘** Now, Huldy,’ says I. ‘Let’s talk it 
allover. Youdon’t want to be a stubborn, 
headstrong girl, an’ hurt all our feelin’s. Do 
you?” 

‘¢*T d’n’know’s I do,’ sobs Huldy. 

**You don’t want to do no such thing. 
Now, if you don’t go to school, you'll git 
down in your class, an’ Father an’ Mother’ll 
feel bad, an’ you’ll be so cross here to home 
that Ishan’t know what to do with you. 
You see you'll git cross because you'll know 
all the time that you ought to be doin’ dif- 
ferent. Now, can’t you be brave enough 
to wear an ugly hood when it’s the right 
thing to do?’ 

**T d’n’ know.’ 

““*Come! Be a little woman. Go an’ 
get that hood, put it on, an’ go to school. 
Let the boys laugh if they want to. Who 
cares?’ 

‘** *T care,’ says Huldy. 

‘** Poor folks has to take what’s given 
em,’ says I. 

‘**But they don’t always have to wear 
it.’ 

‘‘*Its better to know somethin’ in an 
ugly hood than to be a dunce in a fine new 
bunnit. Now aintit? Go git the hood. 
There’s a darlin.’ 

‘* But Huldy didn’t stir. 

‘**T wish Miss Prudence had to wear it 
herself!’ says she. ‘When she’s poor an’ 
I’m rich, [ll buy her one exactly like it.’ 
*** Tf you can find it,’ I putin. Bad as I 
felt, I couldn’t help laughin’. 

‘** Why didn’t she give it to Mary Flan- 
nery?’ cries Huldy. ‘She’s poorer than I 
am, an’ she never gives her anything.’ 

‘* Mary Flannery was alittle Irish girl, who 
lived near us. Huldy’s injured way of put- 
tin’ it, made me laugh again. I was glad 
Miss Prudence didn’t hear her. 

‘** We’re poor enough to answer every 
purpose,’ says I. ‘Go, now, like a good 
little woman, an’ get the hood.’ 

***T can’t. You go, Barby.’ 

““*No. Go yourself. It’s in the upper 
drawer there, jest where I put it.’ 

‘*I didn’t b’lieve she would go; but she 
did. She brought it over an’ laid it on my 
lap. 

‘** You unpin it,’ says she. 

***No, no. Do it yourself.’ 

**She took out a pin. ‘It’s such a hor- 
rid nasty color, Barby.’ 

‘*¢Ts it?? says I, as the hood began to 
show itself. - 

‘** She looked sharper. 

‘***Tt don’t seem so very dretful afterall,’ 
says she. ‘It’s growin’ handsomer layin’ 
in the drawer. Lem me put it back, 
Barby.’ 

‘**No, no. Undo it.’ 

“*DP)) shut up my eyes, then. 
bear to look at it.’ 

‘*She shut ’em up tight while she un- 
rolled the bundle. Then she felt of it. 

‘““*Where’s the elephants’ ears,’ says 
she. ‘Have you cut ’em off, Barby?’ 

‘**Thaint touched ’em,’ says I. ‘You 
canopen your eyes wide enough now; can’t 
you?’ 

‘It seemed as if she never could shut 
‘em again. Sheturned the hood over an’ 
over. She laughed an’ she cried, she 
danced an’ she screamed. 

‘** What is it, Barby? How is it? Who 
did it? How came it? Where is it? Who 
brought it? Was it you? "Twasn’t Miss 
Prudence, I know.’ 

‘‘*Then you know wrong!’ says I. 
‘Taint in the habit of changin’ presents, 
an’ ’twas Miss Prudence. It’s my opinion 
that she’s a sight better than we ever gave 
her credit for.’ 


I can’t 


‘“*Was it Miss Prudence, really, 
Barby?’ 
‘¢*Sartin true, black an’ blue. "Twas 


Miss Prudence.’ 
“*Pll go right over and thank her. 
('m dretful sorry I said all those things 











say a word. I pitied her dretfully; but 





about her; an’ J’ll tell her so.’ 
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«*¢’Taint worth while to do that!’ says 
1. ‘As long as nobody heard ‘em but 
me ’twon’t do no harm, Put on your hood 
an’ run along.’ 

‘‘ Huldy did look like a beauty in that 
hood, Ican see her now as plain as I see 
you boys. The tears seemed to have made 
her eyes shine all the brighter, an’ her 
cheeks was like roses. I wondered what 
Miss Prudence would say to her. 

‘‘T had to wait till after school to find 
out, though; for she hadn’t time to come 
back then. But at noon she come runnin’ 
in, as happy as a lark.’ 

““*] went,’ says she. ‘Miss Prudence 
said she was glad to see me; and she was 
de-lighted to hear that I was suited at 
last.’ 

“««Ts that all?’ 

‘**She means well, Barby (How I 
laughed to hear her givin’ me back my own 
words!); an’ I thanked her, an’ thanked 
her, an’ thanked her, an’ then—you won't 
never, never tell, will you, Barby?’ 

‘**No. What is it?’ 

‘**T thought she looked as if she'd let 
me kiss her, an’I did. An’she kissed me.’ 

*** You don’t mean it?’ says I.” 

‘*But, Barby,” interrupted Will. ‘* You've 
broken your promise. You said you 
wouldn’t tell, an’ you’ve told us.” 

‘‘Bless your dear little heart!” cried 
Barby, giving the child ahug. ‘She told 
it herself a dozen times before the weck 
was out. I must allow I was astonished; 
for Miss Prudence warn’t exactly what 
would be considered a kissin’ woman. 

‘““*What else did she say, Huldy?’ 
says I. 

‘***She said I must remember that pretty 
hoods didn’t make pretty girls; that I 
couldn’t never be handsome, but t’warn’t 
out of the question for me to be good, if I 
tried very hard.’ 

** * Anything else?’ 

‘**That it didn’t make one bit of differ- 
ence what I wore, anyway. I could be 
jest as good a girl in a green calico as a 
crimson cashmere, if I only thought so.’ 

‘** What did you say to that?’ 

‘***T didn’t say anything,’ says Huldy.” 


**Did the pretty hood wear well?” asked 
little Will, anxiously, seeing that Barby 
had come to a pause. 

‘*Yes, indeed. An’ Huldy liked it ag 
long as it held together. You see it was 
made of good stock, an’ knit good an’ firm. 
There! I’m come to my narrowin’s, an’ I 
shall have to count. Run away, now. 
There’s good boys!” 

‘Did you always like Miss Prudence 
after that?” inquired Ned. 

‘* Well, I can’t say that we loved her 
dearly every minute; but we could always 
see the goodness stickin’ out, hard as she 
tried to hide it: 

“If you stay here any longer, boys, 
you'll have to keep your tongues still; for 
I’m beginnin’ to count.” 


Roxsury, Mass. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 








PECULIAB CROSSES, 


(1.) 


anon rr woh = 


17 18 19 20 21 22 23 8 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


1, 2, a preposition. 

3, 4, a prefix, meaning with. 

6, 7,8, 9, a figure showing the head and shoul- 
ders. 

11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, a double suffix, signifying 
being. 

1—16, quality of not being capable of being 
burned. 

17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 8, to bring within 
narrower limits of space. 
a 27, 28, 29, 80, 81, same as 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 


17-31, quality of being made smaller, 





(2.) 


1, 2, a prefix, meaning not. 

8, 4, 5, to study over. 

13, 14, a preposition, 

15, 16, a termination, meaning of. 

1—16, contrary to the Constitution. 

17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, an abbey, 

25, 26, a preposition, 

29, 30, 31,a termination of nouns denoting 
doctrines, 

17—31, that which is established by informal 
agreement, 

(3.) 


10 


1, 2, a prefix, signifying not. 

3, 4, a preposition. 

5, 6, 7, 8, to give an account of, 

11, an important person, 

10, 11, 12, half of a gibbet. 

15, 16, 17, 18, a suffix, meaning quality. 

1—18, quality of not biing understcod. 

19, 20, 21, three-elevenths of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

21, 22, 23, 24, 25, to binder or stop through 
fear, 

29, 30, 31, the goddess of revenge. 

$2, 33, 34, 35, same as 15, 16, 17, 18, 

19---35, indefinite, or want of fixed limits. 

E. J. F. 

The above puzzles are very acceptable, and we 
thank the contributor; but the peculiarity of 
the crosses published before was that the words 
were in the order of each line of the cross, and 
thus every number was used, and consecutively, 
For example : 


wo & 


9 10 11 4 12 18 14 
5 


6 
7 
8 

1, 2, 3, sin ; 12, 13, 14, fit; 5, 6, 7, 8, cure; 9, 
10,11, Ben. The center word, sinecure. The 
cross word, benefit. 

We have given 6 by 5; 8 by 7; 10 by 9; and 
12by 11. Will E. J. F. try her hand upon num- 
bers beyond this? Epirtor. 

CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

0 0+* 00 


0 oO * 0 @O 
0 0 * 0 0 
oo * 0 0 
0 Oo * 0 0 
0 O*# 0 0 
oOo * 00 
oo *# 0 90 
0 OoO* 0 0 
0 0 * 0 0 
0 Oo * 0 0 
0 Oo * 0 0 
0 0 *# 0 90 


0 0 * 0 90 

Syncopate verse, and leave simple; pains, and 
leave units; to defraud, and leave to talk fa- 
miliarly ; a raft, and leave level; to start aside, 
and leave a chief magistrate in Europe; a tem- 
porary shelter, and leave two together ; to break 
open, and leave part of a statue; pure, and leave 
a race; pertaining to the morning, and leave 
principal; an introducer, and leave one who 
uses; a part of the body, and leave an affected 
smile; a mark in punctuation, and leave leth- 
argy ; two, and leave one of two ; an adhesive com- 
position, and leave the head. The central word 
a musical conductor. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 5ru. 
PECULIAR CROSS-WORD PUZZLES, 
Bismarck, Prussian Minister, 
BEHEADINGS. 
Waddle—addle, never—ever, scrape—crape, re- 
state—estate, tally—ally, zone—one, ivied—vied, 
smelt—melt, prow—row, smile—mile, pledge— 





ledge, scrimp—crimp, tangle—angle, ladder—~ 
er, 
ANAGRAMS, 

1, Counterbalances ; 2, schooner ; 8, vetrayal ; 
4, dishonor ; 5, unsympathetica)lly ; 6, diplomacy ; 
7, one word senator, the other treason ; 8, elabor- 
ate ; 9, investigations ; 10, rusticate, 


Selections. 


oe 


LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 


LireratureE ranks high now among the 
irregular professions; nor need one pay 
entry money at the gloomy gates of the 
Temple to enter the Elysian Fields on fair 
terms. Most clever boys—girls too, for 
that matter—are more or less inclined 
to scribble; and they are so disposed to 
think highlv of their own performances 
that, till they are disillusioned, they are 
buoyed up by delusive hope. And litera- 
ture is become a profession like another, 
and a decent and reputable profession for 
those who are adapted to it. It is not now 
as in the days of Samuel Johnson, when a 
steady literary genius might be doomed to 
take his victuals behind a screen because 
his clothes were disreputable even to 
indecency. There is no reason now wh 
a brilliant Savage, starving one fais 4 
and carousing the next, should be hurried, 
by ill-regulated talents, to the Devil, and 
brought to sleep on the benches in the 
parks, because he cannot hire a bed in a 
garret. Successful literature depends on 
fair health, like the law and medicine, and 
many other callings; but, with fair health, 
it offers safe emoluments, on the strength 
of which the family man may insure his 
life. Many a leading leader-writer on the 
metropolitan press has the income of a 
dean; many a rector or vicar, with glebe 
lands sinking in value or tithes falling in 
arrear, might gladly change places with 
not afew of the minor lights. The pro- 
vincial press pays liberally likewise; and 
there are scores of editors of flourishing 
provincial journals who would not be 
easily tempted to London. Make a name 
by a book on some special subject, and 
the name will sell very indifferent articles 
at fancy prices. Literature must be treated 
as well as politics, and there is a steady 
demand besides for general articles, so 
that writers of. versatility have many 
strings to their bow. Novels bave become 
so common, the market has been so over- 
stocked by the swarms of facile writers 
who rush into it, that we cannot speak 
confidently of profits in that department. 
Nevertheless there are still good prizes to 
be gained by the novelists who attain to 
notoriety and popularity; and the demand 
for serial fiction in the provinces and in 
the colonies opens broad vistas of specu- 
lation. And in literature, according to the 
branch that is followed, one may either 
make a eonsiderable name, or else exert a 
secret influence on events which may be 
more gratifying to many people. The 
popular novelist or poet is féted and flat- 
tered in his coterie, if not by society in 
general. The influential editor, or leader- 
writer, or critic, is followed and toadied 
by many folks, who frequently carry obse- 
quiousness the length of servility; while 
the brilliant essayist, dropping the anony- 
mous in an appreciative circle of his own, 
perhaps savors the sweetness of an in- 
cense more quietly gratifying than any 
other. For the chances are he is an 
entertaining companion, with gifts that 
make him the delight of a small round 
dinner-table. But we need bardly repeat 
that the aspirant must have natural apti- 
tudes, otherwise he need count upon noth- 
ing but disppointment and heart-breaking 
failure. e have no faith in the theory, 
paradoxically set forth by some of our 
successful writers, that a youth may be 
trained to the author’s : blotting-pad as to 
the oo stool in a merchant’s 
office, though dogged determination ma 
make him a literary drudge-—which is 
among the worst ro as it is the most 
precarious and repulsive of callings—Black- 
woods. 


FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 

Let it be clearly understood, that Compound 
Oxygen is only made and dispensed by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Any substance made elsewhere, 
and called Compound Oxygen, is spurious and 
worthless, and those who try il simply throw 
away their money, as they will in the end discover, 
Send for their treatise on Compound Oxygen. 
It will be mailed free. 


W. C. RUNYON & CO., 
No. 9 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS 0 
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For Inflammation, Hemorrhages, Rheumatism, Neu 
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Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor 


Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
“EMPIRE” DOES WET GREASE THE CLOTHES. 
SOLID WILITE RUBBER ROLLS. 
WEARS LONGEST. 
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colds, completely heals 
the sores, and restores 
the senses of taste and 
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Not a Liquid 
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Farm ani Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad lo recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SUMMER MULCH AND WINTER 
MULCH. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











A aoop deal of error is written about Winter 
protection. Mulching is mainly a Summer pro- 
tection to retain and attract moisture to the 
roots, and to equalize the temperature. In 
Winter the object of mulching is mainly the 
same asin Summer. It is not to prevent freez- 
ing, but to preserve moisture, and prevent sud- 
den thawing, which ruptures the cells of the 
tree. With most trees the object is rather to 
becure a good freeze of the soil than to prevent 
it. After that the object in view should be to 
prevent thawing. Therefore it is wise to have 
a system of Winter mulching. This can be done 
by simply treading down a mass of snow about 
the trees; or far better, depositing about them 
a good quantity of coalashes, Anything to keep 
the ground from thawing in occasional warm 
spells, But, further, the frost should be kepse 
in the ground late in the Spring, to prevent 
early starting of buds, and then death of buds 
by frosts, This can be done by a mulch after 
freezing has occurred. The ovject is to keep 
the frost there, so as to keep the buds backward, 
and so the late frost finds the fruit still naturally 
protected. But if the buds are burried forward, 
or allowed to get forward, the frost harvests the 
whole of it. The difference between fruit and 
no fruit is a difference of two weeks or ten days 
in the Spring start. Mulch, put on in the Fall, 
keeps the frost out, which is, in most cases, not 
the thing we need. It is needed only with trees 
positively tender, not with hardy trees, like 
pears, plums, and cherries, which Jose their 
fruit, not from natural dislike for freezing, but 
because the young fruif is tender, as it first es- 
capes the calyx. About these trees put the 
mulch in the Winter, and hold them back, You 
will observe that, in city yards, plums bear far 
better than in country orchards, The city tree 
is pretty sure to get a Winter's dose of ashes; 
as indeed is a good deal of the back-yard, I am 
aware that the advantage is also in part due to 
the fact that curculios get a better chance in the 
country. The test is best-of all made with your 
grape-vines. Very few of our popular sorts are 
killed in Winter; but they get too quick a Spring 
start. 

Mulch for the positively tender trees is needed, 
on the contrary, to be applied in the Fall, be- 
cause the object is to prevent freezing alto- 
gether, and, what is more important, to retain 
moisture. If you can secure a sufficiently moist 
atmosphere and soil about tender trees, they 
will endure five degrees of lower temperature 
than when the soil is dried and the air dry. 
This is seen by the killing of evergreens by a 
low temperature one Winter, when a still lower 
temperature does not injure them another year. 

The evergreens are relics of the earth’s primi- 
tive flora. Those survived that change of cli- 
mate that brought about deciduous foliage, 
which worked on the line of greatest and easiest 
resistance to frost. This line of resistance is 
found (1) in needle lzaves, which do not rapidly 
lose moisture by evaporation ; (2) in growth set 
flat on the ground, which creates a natural 
mulch ; (3) in the conical form, which gives the 
least surface for drying winds and sun, and for 
nataral evaporation, Working on this line, the 
pines and spruces, in much the same way, ad- 
justed themselves to evolutionary changes, and 
survived. The larches were still more accom- 
modating. 

Trimming of trees works in the same line. A 
wisely trimmed evergreen hedge of arbor vite 
or hemlock will never show a breach from frost, 
even when the thermometer has marked 30° be- 
low zero. But a hedge that is trimmed with 
upright sides, and is not mulched, will be 
severely breached, Evergreen trees in the 
woods are always heavily mulched. The soil is 
always moist; if not owing to peculiar location 
they Winter kill, A hedge or evergreen should 
grow flut to the ground; should have the conic 
shape, and be always mulched. 

To sum up: Let your hardy fruit trees freeze ; 
mulch to keep the frost in; mulch in Winter. 

Tender trees mulch, to prevent freezing, and 
to keep as moist as possible ; mulch in the Fall, 

Mulch everything in Summer, to keep the 
moisture and to secure it. 

It will readily be seen, in the line of the above 
argument, that all tender trees and shrubs must 
not only be guarded as far as possible from ex- 
cessive freezing of the soil, but from freezing of 
the branches. Butitis much more important 
to secure for the limbs a moisture that mulch 
secures for the roots. This can be negatively se- 
cured in part by growing them where Winter 
suns cannot touch them, to quicken evapora- 
tion. Much can also be done by locating near 
streams. Evergreen shrubs will do aduurably 
well that are planted in a portheast angle of the 
house, if, in addition, the soil is savurated, 





when, on the west or south side of the same 
house, they would be spoiled. Age adds to 
hardiness of such shrubs by enabling them to 
counterbalance sudden drying by the large sup- 
ply of hidden leaves lying below; also by their 
spreading, they mulch their own roots, 

All trees and shrubs are hardier as they attain 
size. This is not owing to mere age of wood or 
ability to resist freezing, bat ability to resist 
thawing and drying. Such trees, when quite 
small, are frequently ruptured the whole length 
of the body by thawing in a warm Winter’s day. 
A tender tree is hardier for growing in an ever- 
green hedge or in a close group of evergreens. 

On the other hand, we must not conclude 
that, because moisture plays so important a 
part in the preservation of trees, it will be ad- 
vantageous to plant in wet soil, or in soil likely 
to have Winter floodings. Nothing can be 
worse, For the soil is thus rendered porous, and 
changes of temperature are always at that point 
extreme. This is certainly true so far as grapes 
and our ordinary fruit trees are concerned, I 
am inclined to think the gooseberry, when not 
heaved out, is never injured by a wet foot in 
Winter. The same is true of the dogwoods, 
Yet swamp trees and plants almost invariably do 
as well, generally better, when planted on high 
soil, and well mulched. This is true of the 
swamp maples in particular, which I have grow- 
ing in luxuriant form and health on a hillside. 

But this subject opens in every direction too 
largely. My object in this article is mainly to 
call attention to the real object of mulching, and 
to the difference between Summer mulch and 
Winter mulch ; to point the direction for making 
a large number of our tender trees, at least, 
more able to resist our climatic changes, and to 
show the proper direction to work for increased 
and more certain fruitage of our hardy trees. 


CuLinton, N. Y. 
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CARE OF THE HORSE. 


RULES LAID DOWN BY SECRETARY RUSSELL, OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 





Too many horses are annually sacrificed by 
ignorance or carelessness in their management. 
Good horses cost from two hundred to three 
hundred dollars, and they should remain service- 
able till twenty-five or thirty years old; but a 
horse is usually regarded old by the time he 
reaches half those years, With proper care, a 
young horse kept on a farm should improve on 
the farmer’s hands, so that it would bring more 
than its cost after a few years of growth and 
training. 

The feet are the most important part of a 
horse, and yet they are the soonest to fail, be- 
cause the weakest part, and because we inter- 
fere more with Nature in the treatment of the 
feet than in the treatment of any other member 
of the horse’s body. Shoeing the feet of horses 
is a comparatively modern practice, and not a 
universal one even now. 

Horses were domesticated and used more or 
less for man’s service longer ago than we have 
any authentic history. Indeed, the date of the 
domestication of all our domesticated animals 
antedates history. Shoes with sharp calks were 
used upon horses in northern countries in 
Europe in the ninth century, because it was 
found that, in these cold countries, horses could 
be made more serviceable in Winter when so 
shod. The use of shoes has spread and been 
continued partly from habit or fashion. Shoeing 
is both an evil and an advantage. The question 
is: Does the good overbalance the evil? The 
lecturer believes it does, But, in his opinion, 
about one-third of the horses might safely go 
bare-footed all the year around ; another’ third 
might go without shoes part of the time, while 
the remaining third must be constantly shod. 

Some eminent writers and lecturers have con- 
tended that all horses should go barefooted ; but 
such conclusions result from limited experience 
and observation. 

Horses’ feet are unlike, and their work is not 
alike for all. There have been good feet and 
bad feet, ever since horses were known. The 
old roads of Rome, that led out from that ‘‘ Hub 
of the Universe,” like the spokes of a wheel, 
were, many of them, built of blocks of stone 
that must have been very trying to the feet of 
horses used for pulling the heavy loads drawn 
over them ; and we know by the writings of the 
men of those days, that, as now, the foot was 
considered as the best part of the horse. 

The fore feet of a horse correspond to the 
hands of man, the hoof representing the finger 
nail. The hoof grows downward, like the nails 
on our fingers, and any treatment to improve the 
hoof must begin at the top, near the hair, where 
all growth begins. Every farmer has noticed 
that if a horse gets a hoof calked near the hair, 
the blemish will never disappear till the hoof 
grows down the whole bigness of it. 

The bottom of the foot, however, grows in 
another way. The frog grows from the heel, 
and is of entirely different material from that 
comprising the hoof, or horny shell of the foot. 
The growth from the heel is slow, and the wear 
of the frog and heel is very slight, 

Very few Massachusetts farmers have ever 
seens perfect frog. Shocing always changes 





the character of this organ, and often ruins 
it, and the whole fact with it. Thrush 
always indicates bad treatment of the 
feet. Some think the frog is useless, even bad 
for the horse. Some men had charged it with 
being poisonous to the foot, as though Nature 
ever created a disease. Nature strives to make 
us healthy, never to make us sick. That part 
we call the hoof is really a boot for the foot of 
the horse, and a most admirable boot it is when 
not interfered with by man, The real foot of 
the horse is inside of the boot, but comes so 
near the surface as to have sensation, and to 
give the animal a knowledge of the character of 
the ground trodden upon, The toe bone is 
sometimes within a half-inch or less of the 
outer part of the foot. Burning the hoof with 
a hot shoe to make a seat for the shoe, and to 
save using the buttress, is a practice to be 
severely condemned, as the hoof is liable to be 
seriously injured by such treatment. The dan- 
ger is still greater when the toe cliff is also 
burned in deeply, too. In such cases the hot 
iron may come within an eighth of an inch of 
the real foot, and make a horse, when shod, feel 
like a cat shod with walnut shells. 

Shoeing with high calks raises the frog above 
the earth, so that little moisture reaches it. The 
frog is intended as a cushion for the foot, and 
to prevent concussion when it comes to the 
ground ; but adry frog is a very poor cushion. 
Lifting the foot from the earth upon high calks, 
also prevents the frog from keeping the walls of 
the hoof spread in their natural position. Oalks 
indirectly cause contracted heels, and quarter- 
cracks are only Nature’s efforts to get more 
room, to burst open the contracted boot, and 
relieve tke pressure upon the sensitive parts. 
High calks prevent the horse from feeling the 
ground he walks upon, 

Bar shoes for constant use are not to be com- 
mended. They may be used to aid the cure of a 
Cifficulty, but should be removed as soon as 
practicable. Too many bar shoes are recom- 
mended by blacksmiths, because they get double 
price for making and setting them. Probably 
three-fourths of the team horses in Boston are 
wearing them, 

The term ‘‘corn,” as applied to a horse’s foot, 
is a misnomer ; for what are called corns start 
from the inside of the foot, while a true corn, 
like those men have, is caused by pressure from 
without. 

The inflamed spots near the heels of horses are 
the resu!t of internal inflammation, caused by 
concussion as the horse brings his foot to the 
earth. With a sound frog and no calks they 
could never occur, 

We would not be understood as denouncing 
the blacksmith, for he is a useful member in a 
community. The farmers are more often to be 
blamed for the horse’s lameness than are the 
blacksmiths. 

Some farmers think more of a set of shoes 
than they do of the horse that wearsthem. The 
foot is constantly growing, and a shoe that fits 
the foot to-day will not fit it five or six weeks 
hence. The hoof grows long and downward at 
the toe, and unless the growth is worn off by 
going barefooted, or is pared away by the black- 
smith, the toe gets so long thatthe horse cannot 
travel except with difficulty, The wild horse 
knows enough to wear off the toes of his feet 
that he may travel with ease and flee from his 
enemies. Sometimes horses are brought to the 
shed, that require a do}lar’s worth of paring by 
the blacksmith before the shoes can be set, 

The hoofs need paring as often as once in four 
or five weeks in Summer to keep them in perfect 
shape. In Winter the hoof grows more slowly, 
and may not need paring so often. 

A barefooted horse will stand better on ice 
than a smooth-shod horse, provided they are 
given a loose rein, so they can keep their bal- 
ance, The frog on a barefooted horse holds to 
the ice and prevents slipping. The frog should 
be let alone by the blacksmith. The shoes 
should be so light and low that the frog will have 
a bearing on the ground. The foot, if unshod, 
will have a level bearing all round, neither the 
heel nor the toe being the longest ; and the shoe- 
ing should never disturb this evenness, 

If an ignorant blacksmith refuses to shoe a 
horse as an intelligent farmer directs, the best 
thing to do is to tell the blacksmith that the 
horse can work on the farm without any shoes, 
Many farmers would be surprised to learn how 
many ef their horses might safely go unshod 
through the Summer. Sorefootedness from 
going barefooted never does any permanent in- 
jury. The feet wear thin under hard driving 
upon gravel roads, so the horse may go tender a 
day or two; but a little rest, or change to farm 
work will give time for the feet to grow out 
again. 

Hind feet are much stronger than fore feet. 
They seldom cause any trouble from corns or 
quarter-cracks. The hind feet will bear heavy 
shoes better than the fore feet. If horses are 
shod at all, they should be shod behind. It has 
been said that poor men must do mean things; 
but it never pays to do mean things that will 
cost something. It cannot pay to save in the 
cost of shoeing, and, as a result, lose a good 
horse. He could not recommend tips for gener- 
al use, because blacksmiths seldom pare down 





the toes sufficiently to keep the foot level. Tips 
must be set very often. 

A ‘‘dry sole” horse can never be cured, and 
one that will interfere when barefooted, should 
be worked slow, or sold. 

Most farmers feed their horses too much, 
rather than too little. Two pounds per day of 
bay and grain for each one hundred, pounds of 
live weight, is usually enough to keep a herse 
in good working condition. A horse should not 
be run as a manure-making machine, It is not 
profitable. Horses that bolt their grain should 
be taught to eat slowly. They may be cured 
of the habit by keeping several quarts of 
stones in the manger, well mixed up with the 
grain. Horses that are being wintered without 
much labor, will not need more than eight to ten 
pounds of hay, two quarts of oats and a few 
apples or roots daily. 

Dry food is to be preferred to wet, except for 
heavy horses or those that cough. 

The horse has the smallest stomach of any do- 
mesticated animal, and if we feed and then im- 
mediately water freely, the food will be washed 
out of the stomach before it has had time to di- 
gest. The writer had seen the experiment tried in 
France, of feeding whole grain to a horse, then 
watering immediately and killing the animal 
within an hour. Some cf the whole grain was 
found washed into the intestines, a distance of 
twenty feet beyond the stomach, It is a good 
rule to water half hour before, or an hour after 
eating. 

Itisdangerous to chill a heated horse sud- 
denly with cold water, but a horse is never too 
warm to eat, if not too tired.—New England 
Farmer, 





FEEDING MILCH COWS. 


WHENEVER the subject of feeding milch cows 
has been discussed at farmers’ meetings, many 
of the most intelligent speakers have advanced 
the opinion that milk cannot be made at a profit 
when sold at the usual market price, if the cows 
are fed on good English hay and grain; or that 
it is more profit to sell the good hay and feed 
the cows on some fodder that is of iess value to 
sell. The constant and rapid increase of 
horses in our state causes an increased demand 
for good hay, to an extent that keeps the price 
very much higher that formerly, when compared 
with the price of grain, Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago grain was worth about twenty-five 
dollars per ton, and good English hay from ten 
to twelve dollars; now grain is worth about 
twenty-two dollars a ton, and hay, in many por- 
tions of the state, nearly as much, and com- 
mands a ready sale. It seems quite evident 
that while this state of things exists the cow will 
be required to eat something that costs less than, 
good English hay. Some farmers have intro- 
duced amber cane as a fodder crop, but there 
appears to be much doubt if this is as good as 
Indian corn 

Sone farmers who have light or good tillage 
land sow small grains, such as rye, oats, and 
barley for fodder, which, if cut green and well- 
cured, make excellent food for both milch cows 
and young stock. Those who have meadow 
land that produces a poor quality of grass, make 
their cows eat a portion of it, and work it up to 
advantage by feeding with it a larger quantity 
of grain. While the fodder of the small grains, 
and the hay of the meadows are all important 
aids to a farmer in carrying a herd of cows 
through the long Winter, there is no one, or 
even two of them, that are equal to the fodder 
of Indian corn. The farmer who has plenty of 
good corn land can readily supply a herd of 
cows with all the feed they require, without 
drawing upon his English hay. One acre of 
corn, if permitted to ripen, will furnish one cow 
with all the fodder she would need, and also all 
the grain she ought to have, and leave twenty- 
five bushels to feed out to the horses and pigs. 
If the corn be cut up and put into the silo it will 
feed several cows ; but it would require the pay- 
ing out of money to buy grain, unless consider- 
able quantities of English hay be fed with the 
ensilage. At present there are two opinions as 
to which is the best policy to pursue—let the corn 
ripen, or cut it green and store it in the silo ; but 
nearly all agree that corn fodder, either dry, or 
green, as kept in the silo, is one of the cheapest 
materials of which to make milk. 

Every farmer should settle for himself which 
particular method is best for him to adopt. If 
he is making gilt-edge butter, he may find it 
best to adopt a different method than if he is 
making milk for the market. As no two farmers 
are situated precisely alike, it is important that 
each farmer sbould carefully look over the whole 
field that affects his interest, and adopt such 
practices as seem to be adapted to his particular 
wants. In making up a formula to feed toa 
herd of cows, it should always be borne in mind 
that the proportion of grain should be increased 
to correspond with the decrease in quality of 
fodder. When meadow hay is fed out, a much 
larger quantity of grain should be given than 
when good English hay is fed. 

It must be very evident to every one that, when 
grain is as low as at the present time, it is 
cheaper to feed coarse or cheap fodder witb s 
large ratio of grain than to feed good high 
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priced hay and a small ratio of grain. In the 


northern portion of New England oat straw and 
grain is belicved by some to be the cheapest feed 
for cattle; but, in the middle and southern por- 
tions corn fodder is believed to be better than 
oat straw, and also cheaper. 

Hungarian, on some farms, makes a very good 
as well as cl¥eap food, when properly grown and 
cured ; but many who try to grow this crop make 
such mistakes that they abandon it as an unde- 
sirable crop. 

Hungarian isacrop that needs warm, light 
land, and it also needs hot weather to grow in. 
When sown early in the Spring it will not grow 
well; but if sown between the 15th of June and 
the ist of July it grows very rapidly, and will 
produce a large crop if well manured. 

The mistake is often made of not sowing seed 
enough. Many farmers think three pecks enough 
for an acre;but five pecks are not too much. 
When only three pecks are sown the straw is too 
coarse, 80 coarse, thatit is very difficult to dry 
the moisture out of it enongh to prevent it from 
smoking when fed out ; and if it is well cured the 
cattle do not. eat it as well; but when five pecks 
of seed is sown it comes up so thick that the 
straw is fine and easily cured. Some farmers 
have abandoned this crop because they have let 
it ripen too much before cutting it. It is im- 
portant that it should be cut before the seed 
forms. This isa crop that requires to be grown 
and cured just right; then itis one of the best 
for milch cows, and even horses. There are 
many farms on which Hungarian grass could be 
grown to good advantage, and there are also many 
on which it could not. A farm composed of 
cold, heavy soil would be no place for it; and 
only those who have a light, warm soil should at- 
tempt to grow it. 

Every farmer should make it his business to 
carefully look over his surroundings, and make 
himeclf familiar with the characteristics of each 
crop, 28 well as with the soil of his farm, before 
he settles down to any particular crop or crops, 
to furnish feed for his cattle. Because an ac- 
quaintance grows and feeds a particular crop, 
and succeeds, it is not positive evidence that 
others can do the same thing to good advantage. 
He may be surrounded by peculiar conditions 
which help his success. 

While we may gather important facts by con- 
sulting others, we must adopt their practices 
only as we find that they are adapted to our own 
peculiar position. By so doing we shall avoid 
many mistakes that are too often made by those 
who copy others, without reference to the dif- 

ference in conditions.—Massachusetts Plough- 
man. 


REMEDY FOR CHICKEN CHOLERA. 








Tue Department of Agriculture publishes the 
following remedy, recommended by Dr. Salmon, 
for preventing this destructive disease, that an- 
nually carries off so many thousand fowls: For 
this disease a very cheap and most effective dis- 
infectant is a solution made by adding three 
pounds of sulphuric acid to forty gallons of wa- 
ter (or one-fourth pound of sulphuric acid to 
three and a half gallons of water) mixing evenly 
by agitating or stirring, This may be applied to 
smal] surfaces with a small watering-pot, or to 
larger grounds with a barre] mounted on wheels 
and arranged like a street sprinkler. In disin- 
fecting poultry houses, the manure must be first 
thoroughly scraped up and removed beyond the 
reach of the fowls; a slight sprinkling is not 
sufficient, but the floors and roosts and grounds 
must be thoroughly saturated with the solution, 
so that no particle of dust, however small, es- 
capes being wet. It is impossible to thoroughly 
disinfect if the manure is not removed from the 
roosting places. Sulphuric acid is very cheap, 
costing at retail not more than twenty-five cents 
a pound, and at wholesale but five or six cents. 
The barrel of disinfecting solution can therefore 
be made for less than one dollar, and should be 
thoroughly applied. It must be remembered, 
too, that sulphuric acid is a dangerous drug to 
handle, as, when undiluted, it destroys clothing 
and cauterizes the flesh wherever it touches, 
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seautifal & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 290 For a SQUARE or UPRIGHT STATE LINE. e 
STANDARD | wixvows. pdooxs, ———— oe $ ROSEWOOD Oct. PIAN NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN v 
Na fed Srocee MANO, BELFAST, AND LONDONDERRY, T 
P arden ‘UP. EVERY THORSDAY. 0 
SP OOL ~y q _ Al Clyde built peed and most onoetions aecom- 
7 modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only A 
: 0 | 75, according to state-room accommodations. 
‘gan. xcursions, $110 to $130. Second Cabin (amidships), A 
SILK. r; APEL ORGAN, $70. everything furnished, $30. Exoursions, oe. Steerage. 
All warranted, CK at lowest rates. No live stook carried pecial rates Ln 
P INson & Co., 483 Uni- clergymen. and favorable terms to parties traveling to 
au eS eS itn tiem Seanhabbbonniee versity Place, N Y. goth er. Send for pamphlet ot information, with cabin 
“ DIETZ a # ee QUSTIN i BALDWIN & £05 General Agents, 
, . 
TUBULAR Meee A IER crt Baaiane ome | advan Parbaees, Paihane values ores 
H EATERS ¢ T B S TI T UJ T E Palace Repository, 233 State Street, CH1caGo, ILL. Eunorman EXPanse. 
a . 
a hts => nas 5 = COST. Send for Tilustrated Ca é 
rs ba ae LL, COST. fend for TMastrated Cats 5 HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
SoLe AGert, 731 ARCH ST. 
; wae C ‘YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SITTING ROOMS. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. WINTER RESORTS. 
EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 0 
IMMENSE SUCCESS! Ca To those who wish to escape from our dreary Winter 
tet he Bermude Islands, sbout 6) hours from 
Send for Circular. hiro offer a te unrivaled in its attractiveness, a 
‘f ual Summer, “balay breezes, and sunny skies; or, 
R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., W. ¥. . renigue Chrenelt Se Lacia Bat badon an teat 
—_— Catalogue » dad swit their rich’ tropical vegetation and gran 
e e ° For descripti fiastrated piet 
Shal, Aplin & Co, Price List giecgatee ise daar pane ee ran 
’ or WORLD wml d CO., 207 Becadway, N New York. 
Manufacturers of Men's and Boys’ Clothing 5 ; 
"J 
su iTs is now ready, and will be mailed j 
to any address, upon request. , 
27 Sudbury Street, FE" 
pane BOSTON Wanamaker & Brown, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ee eee OAK HALL, ; This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
COLUM Philadelphia, Pa adding the“ Sumner House.” It now has connected 
BIA BICYCLES it hg with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
AND TRICYCLES. Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. C 
cenatihieieainth tiie teint ttt Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
THE POPULAR Y STEEDS OF Send for our new 72 page book containing the comforts of the hotel. 
Send stamp for illustrated cata illustrations of some of the finest residences in al paren adam T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
RTT | - Sommmtoueronguy teas oc 
ashington sub » eating anc entiation. 
Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. LUB 1LUB RAISERS! ! UNION SQUARE HOTEL, I 
stamp to 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. son AND wHST UNION SQUARE, 1% 7 
62 & 64 Union St, - - Boston, Mass. _ ~~ ee CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. , 
METALLIC SHINGLES. A. J. DAM & SON, Props. se 
¢ = ——-—__________ — ic 
eae KENMORE ; 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | ALBANY, N. corner Nerth Go, 
Relis n fi I 
mz sur “f eS Sawa | Mies ee 
ED ta Tour eiaes Soc. Se. Faye For sale by Os a Miigee aaa IN BVERY RESPECT. A 
g ADAM BLAER, Proprietor, 
— —————————————————— ——— 
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